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. JlVi^ift di|ciii£; 


"1, 




staih of tii0 iP^iE^b* ihe most 
^ Qf those 

^ ^ oaies, whoae 11,^8 fce iamjliiSsr 

fp^lf .jifeioagh the ^]^it] fott of Alckander lhe 
descendants those p^ples and the 
, , ose/^tM amongst tiiq. scattered inJi^bitants and' 
iho present di^ I proi>cfee, lihe Pliny, to 
Of AleJtaader ^mself TSfe: pJan has a 
4 #rna^|^ £m a» the ChmOse pilgrims, m well aa the 
W^N’iSer% en^fejrii Mdia from i,he West, the routes 
ihe.pflgt^s' will mutually illustrate 
sabjeot ® naturally divided into two 
j to: l^e people themselves, and the other to 

vpl di^o’O^ them, separately under the heads 
AiiM^Hes. Tinder the first head will be 
races which have settled in. the Fanj&b. 
3 i|^, thanks down to the Mnhmnmadan’' t^nquest, 
al^'will be made to tmee the downward course 
tlttbe, until it joins the g:reat stream of 
(toy. , Under the second head will be described 
cities and ancient bnUdings, wliioh still exiidi^ 
ot the Panjib ; and ^ese descaiptmna will bC 
dl^with l&e mediaeval soconnts of the^j^hhaese 
fcihHd.'hfterwards with the more* ancient r^rds of 
' ofvUeatander. The account of the anti* 


i ■illu^tfcisdted, by numerous nlates, which arc 


giblo.‘ 





ly 'SOToXidat ■;: 

i^Panjab ^^iipora &cliJ,4|ug 

to tiic Xj^ and _ 




’ - Of fttitobBT %r6 

W.tjeia^bs b* one-third Hindn^ mi on^ 

Sikhs*. ^ Tb«*»atts, ^rltaps, pr^omm^ m 5+w 

nrovh^^>to ihe €ast of tho Chen&b, hntjto the 
Sr^V#iolc Biasa of tho population with 

the sB^i exception of tho vvidely-spreiMl tobe of 

who are all Hindus. The hulKol 

SS^imiatiofl, however, ia of Indian toceni tong 

ladiiin conveirtSj of their Matoa^aadan 

Siwors. But though Indian by d^t. they axe, as 
fSS lahw iwepaxed to show, mostly of Turanian, t^d not ot 

Arian, ^traction. 

Bi^fowing my views, the population of the Punjab may 
be divided iWn three distinct classes accordiij^ to thear pre- 
sumfed tsstraetata. These are — 


1. liirly Turanians, or Aborigines. 

2. Aryas, or Brahmanical Hindus, 

g. liitUr Turanians, or Indo-Soythi^S*" ‘ 


The early Taraj^itijis incinde all those races' of und^niabie 
nutiquity who do j^ot h4^m ^ m f asseS 

^>f iiyas^ Such are pnd.tbe JMnds 

and the Safk, the %^|hnd perh$m , nf 

Kashmiri# . nuU ^ * 

Hogtds, beeamihe Bamib 

ojy#0# «^««h than that &om 


'tf.'0 aa«ifei! are tf&«u -fwajs 
^ -eaiw ^ SWtong 


hif(, oetjifi#. Titjs jp«iW pf'^kliA ui 







\^fit ltaipg«^ {ffid JBX^ oi’ the 

^s<|’ the 

' ■■-“*' ^ 0t^'}Jk^as OT ]g3ii^ r«!^sa&- 
, w^toni, hot pare*, i&gpaefflilly 

aoJOff^fKill^ Tw Cj|ffiB$ifica^& of . h doabtfol ; 

bt^^^y^tM^whtddapi^ to be the j|)^«l4itnbeof the Emperor 
ISabsi^wBa Ve»e derived &mi ise iaaire anoestor as the 

aeme loay gpiia^ be traced in tbs^ of 
l^iok that the pro^ 

, fk Htkkse ot ioyto deKCitaxh.' 

includothe Gkikar«, the Kdihis, and 
^6 flwrt aamigratioa (which took place either 
be|t^ W 'dh*^ the reiguof Darius Eystaspes); the /«#» 
{isd Imd :4bi^eyQjr the seemed immigration (towards 

,^^:Seeohd,c^t^ before Christ), and the 0^jara 
fead immigration, about the middle of the 
ti^utdry. I am aware that the JS,ts, Meda, and 
Qniani iere gCflseiPdtiy iScmaidered to belong to the earliest 
mh^ytsmts of the Paajdb ; but as I have failed to find any 
tra^ of ^eir names in the historians of Alexander, I con-_^ 
olttdp i^ha^ their cutraace into the Panjib is of later date" 
period 'of the Macedonian invasion. The Jdts and 
Mms" have* . I believe, been identified by Professor Lassen 
with the and Madras of the Mahibhdrata j but for- 

the r^son above given, as well as for others which I will 
addne© hereafter, I think that this identification cannot be 
maintained* ^ s ? 


'Before proceeding to discuss the history and ethnic 
aHniUes of the various tribes who now inhabit the Panjltb* 
it Will Imsi useful to compare their relative numbers as a guide 
e^imatiott of the relative importanc^e of the-dfifferent 
with, whom I propose to identify them. 
mimeroTMi race in the Panjdb is undembte^y 
;d^s, who form nearly ono-half of the popu^- 
bfe ydnOuh Dc^bs from the Toot of the hills down to 
|[ia ifflun up^fer part of .the^indh-mgar Dbfi-h thegr 

per]^ps about Mdnikyaia, 
Po^^ht®;! #'© siaid to be Jats. . I 
my' bi(^er?a^stitnate of the number 
of about fodr4eat^of the entire population 





Jats^ ior ik-^m 

l^eiiktion, .i- lThe remaining four-teat^ ' 3 ^j . 

,l^imHi i^lde\'eral different raoes 
><^l^^tlQni> ^3 former, Ito^evm'j'li^ng 

tbjp tbe oilmr. ^ ■• • <-'■ 

iahle ^Inbite the relatiro sqtmtxdmAt& 
ot ^ tiiio 4iff^!!&iit»rae6s"n.ow inhabiting tiae Panj&b. 
aleoSrhat portioii c^ each race has adc^pted Mttbam- 
Isjto^teinism. Sikhs are entered. as Hindus under the 
h^$x)f Hin^ Jats and Gayars,' fifom which tribes ‘«thoy 
admost wholly been dmrired. According to th%' census 
^y forja cne-twclfth of the population, •arratha*i^''|haii 

|d»0,()00: 


kfittB ' *" 


jffifiduf, 
Hall Bajp«i3 
Trftkfte^ Mega 

!Dpgw»A 

HIbatif 

A>v^b 











,V >'JI0t|''0fefcng^*Hg-theiO names fckr thjose of the avcieut: tribes, 
1 bave ppposed to identify them, ,we obtain the 
.t>.|||Myncimat.n numbers of the dcscencfants of the 
iya,l^ qisBse® intp which I, have divided the ^sent 

Mucifa accuracy cannot be ex- 
fh. of this Jkind, but I believe that the 

&ta|^ hpoapoximations to the truth. 




Bus€s, Sfttifl, 4 *. 
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JUxtor Tnramans. 
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WJ^Mans, 

" > ' • 


j,ir 



stp , , , 

■"'“ ; - -'''" " 

I bavo but /little 

iijtfirost, 'ftrS 

|4a».S^«4®aJ»l© dbaM ’that m faitaotis i^iw 

kerned it! name from tbo ? , 

. ^C||gJ^-"'^^fb&iided, tbe Takkaa miibV baw beett in ;jppa^- 
"Sia «#•'■#: leaat tbe Sin.<5b-S%ar Dbab; .JBat fw^r'l^ib’eigLl'^t 
feu-. nbont the tegmmnj^ ’ 

lem eouni^ T*fith "tlie or of 

* an j4b» it is xsortaia that thc^/^aft already 
iBiT^iwwu* their original seats, that is, ‘ from tl^ Wester^ 
J»|8p'&, bej-ond the ^helam. In tli'^ Titter aMenoo of ai^j^ph-- 
,fdNiiatio%‘%« can only make gncsses, moio or loss 
jv%ardiiig either the , date or the cause of this ^jirent. , J^W, ia 
tlrst cbntmy of our ora, t^ District of Ttesila 
i^led >at«m»»dNlj* or Anmiidrky a name which at oi^eo rOcaJs 
the Jteodm of the present day, and dheir cdunt^' AWihd'^ri. 
As the letWa m and «? are iuteiohangeabla>4h^<wo nameO 
S<i precisely the same that I feel little JiesitE^lou in proposing 
the identification of the -df. Trd/t.v mtli the wopl© of the ancient 
Jmdnda. Uafortimately, it is impossible to say whether 
Pliny drived his information from a new source, or from the 
old iiistori 4 ms of Alexander. As the latter is by far the. 
more Bkeiy, source, wo may oorciud© with some probability 
that the Ikhkas had already boon ejected provioha to tiae 
expedliiion. of Alexander. Th© cause of thoir cjoofcmeht may, 
tbm^fcire, be assigned, with much probabilityi, to the immi?* 
mcatioa of the Turanian polony of Gakars, who«e eeiilemcTit 
must haTe taken -place either during' the roign Darius 
Ilystaspes. C'*r at some not much earlier period of *ruranmn 
a^peomacy under the long. lived Afrisiyab. • . - i 

There is, howeror, one i ttpit of' i^e customs cd the 
people of TaxUa, recoded, %i Q. Cuid^ *«.so 

peculiar that, whoa it afi^arwurds^ba^dh^^rndt buly 

by Phiiostmtus b#-"l3iy?''i^e •Cnias^ . Hlgrim ^at^J^ian m. 

weyi^a cemabj to -any other ©(moiusioa 

' Dian'thkfctho ^^p|e:,b'f^i:ifer-.welfe of the «ui|^;j-r^e/ at 

, . n 


mvi mt.^, « 4 / 


logvtoK) .. '■ 






< “ three 

hpeu ftowil^ce 
to liif mf 
..i^.”f ■ The fit^meat 
pe jad^hcliring district of Ui^^m, 
l«|i|>ihe two -digtriots <3aly 
ware saost i^oh^bhr 
I^eed the p:^vlaoe»' iimnedii^tely 
ihav«®tlt ape stfll called UPM^dam 
oartwaat least that th^se of XJdy^st 
hot Afghans, as the pilgnih mcnUoas th^ 
tliejrjgj^e the .laogiiage of Central India. The peoulisar 
" cowtiy' is thus ^gscribed by Fa-Hian : ‘‘|€ 

^»y forelg^.ecclfes^fie arrives, they are all ready to, entertain 
.J^Jn'^lscr, ?%tp(} di^&;’ after which they bid him ^k for 
l^ielf aJwlher resting,, jdaoe.” $ The twntinued observance 
of ^8 peculiar (Cthfidoia w^oald seem to show that th© same 
had ooprg^d the country from the time of Alexander 
dowh to A. |). I (»noludp, therefore, with some cer- 
Iftinfy, that had b^n ejected from the Sini^ 

8&g?^ ©o^b prdrifoas to the time of. Alexamfor. 

But thene is another town of little less celebrity than 
that of Taxiia, which in all probability still preserves the 
name of the TsJe or Takka tribe. This town is Atteih on 
the lad}!^ a name which is not older than the time of 
Akbar. Thd eld name is preserved by Basbid-nddin, who 
ssys that the Kabdl Kiver joins the Indus “netir the fori 
oV&ytkur/’ or JSt^Tankur, as it is written with the Arabic 
a|'tkile!,§ This form of the name no doubt si;^^ted to 
Akbar ^ w^oid Attek^ meaning “ hindrance or oasta^,’’ 
lust as ^ar^hdmm’ suggested to him FcaMwiir^ the “frontier 
or ihicor is most probably the T^Jwra of 
ge^n.Tahief, w^hicli is pla<?ed to the westwa^ of 
fcospaturoa) and Alexan^^ Bucefolos. , ^ 







4- 


T 

is. tiviuitm hoiqifta^jUir 
' ■■ It S3, myri^ ipdUcmitii! to ^kk ' 

ihfiu that tfasfcftjftl tiM» ^ 1 ^ 

t S7. / ^ ^ , 

, ' W'" . ' 




'^oaiisott ' 

„ I idaf* miAf&yt -i&i ,t3»® 
ttite CH©a&l> tl^ J^vpaxa^ 

'Jkebabte that Takkad^^ 

m^fioaeader&Wo pB9?4on of tbe^h_ ^ . 

'^"■'Moogcd that the. ; 

.foUudatiou of Sdiimhaiip^i Ss<;^0^ 

tosymofe. 



S'i$^^ng|oal races of ifo. proyiace, 

om%etF ’fijfst' ‘tot|pa fecm T^U vsjsw 

*Q‘ix<ie We wSSiit' reft®? totyaras ■the.’-^uth.f 

tWthe Uth centTiry tro M a 

8 ‘ the stronff ;fortres9 of Aser, we may 

)f>^ had extended itaelf towards the^ east l'^w^aC tiiW 
the Muhammadans appear in India.- 
this Chief, named Ch4ttt 
, plaved a conspicuous part in thP wa*rtt,M 
is W'otm.ded at Kanog. dust* two 
r T&k h&mXi<3 the « rst 
tW id ^j^ the fatle of ]y[n!iafer Shah.J,^. •■_. 


■i u'.?3?hfe’-6»mor iiuportanoe '^' 

'inSiftWaJivIJie fact that thd 


ly^l^iuse throughout ^e whbfe co^tr^ ,.&!C^; 

SSb h^s pf Juiihfla is named . 

%©6aau^*'J^tia -par^icMtiar "jibrm. was f^l 

fhttud this chaxackym.,< y«^g;^ 



■oTSHraeciyfiwa^u.**'' 

^ -rf ' ' t* htig^' jy ’ 2, y>^> wf*- *^>.'** ^ 
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/ y^.',] •»jS'"'"v:'^‘Kr*’^'j!!y? 

A/ t ‘ij"^' jr;^. 


■’ '' I % 

iteJL- TT Ihtutptn' / 

^ htltatutfilh ' \ j 'i^ 

/ ' / J 

i uL^rti! 





‘ I " ' '' ' ’ 

j Kk^fhJbyA\a^u 
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/iTi < 


/ ' i 


/<b f ‘ \ X^/ p 0 1 -r{\ 

‘'^' * \ l/ X fiOl<r'^fr ,1 ^ 

'i ^ •" 

If /f ^\(jfj nonc'^'lf"' . 
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SAWOAI.A 
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•<[", A":"" X 4 «- 

( SAkijie^ XL-- ''”' 


J j«^! \ li^ 
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K ii t h i 


N <^T -r*ijriili& I / A ^•'. 


../C^ 


^ U I 0 



SmifnrfH, , ./ 


r*wi.*A«flniA' ': V ' rxfr • J ■^' r- < 

&<N«A»e, j^i.u,ra.ijJ>,.^ ?:.-.-y. 


M»Ma/ 

JVfw>ijji»^' 


* A 




■»• i V? 



AiiAl L 


/.. ‘ A P 

y r«i#iii 

ifhqWiHif tfcfi 

4 r B,- c. m 

bii^ j|J:;« 

: mi& of a i>, m 




Ur'v. «» t-he aurTj| pAt^'^cvvppftr^ 



tkti 

'-•■apsswi.j' 




; tO' 

waM'as 

ii k‘' iised- iiv .'fciiW 
.nl * 

iind,-' 

' only copy .erf 

'E^l^iPair ’g;^>^e8erYied ia'this charaete'/- 
,islpli^b^' fxora' twenty -i?ix 
th'f ‘*n'd Simla, 

p^oe® tlto Tdkari is alsKJ- called M.umle atrd. 
Ttlbani ^jbiply ‘ ’ s-lsyrt/'^ that is a eni^ivo forni' 
*3,’ite cbiof ipr'utilia;tiiy of. tltis alphabet is. that the 
|j?e Wt# atfacheci to the consonants, but are tdways 
leiiaratofy ebtu se, tiic single exception of 

which isiuheront. it is reinarkable.also llisl iit 
initiul lottery of the cafdinal nurabers 
haVb: ipSmost exactly the same f ^rtn.s as the nioe unit bg£i|c$ 
at’j^Sf^Riit -in' 'Use. 

■f* ' ' . 

"|Lcoordi% to Ooloaiol Tod, iho Tnk 'tnj)e W ero r; c.en dbil 

'frpai T«jtsAuit«,,tboB^ Mdffavamis, or ‘-'wpent 

r&OBj. yho, j^cerdinir^to H’iidu hubief, had the rower ot 
ii^toTling iln) liiimaQ pioa??m'CN It sccrn*^ probj'.bfc 

timt the M 4 //as, who throughout tbo Vedas f)4>pear the 
ekiiemies of the prijtaitivc Aryas, vvijre really a raf* '. of. orjigoa 
v.*otsltippcbEi,’’akin to the Seytho-l^ledian Zofutk. Tlud. tiue 
Tahkcut c^ Tah^heJm, al^o drag - o worshippers, wehti've 

^.a convincing prof/i in the fact liiat the icing of .taxiJa kept 
1 u’o large sorpdol.s abso late a pcriotl as tlie time oi jUnx- 
iwider. ', We knOAv ai.so that the ianioufs spring at 
' Jkb^JSkJ'". Was called the lount ot {<i0 dregoii orothcr 

Admitting, therefore, that tluvse ophioiatrous 


-Turiksbihi by . 

‘^ariksliita was the graudson ot Arjuna ta»u|.va, 
tuihai’© Succeeded , Yt^te thira^ ou ^tLc. thikvno 
of . ImkaprastlTa: Atraument. Dellil. |ili*tcath bj thft.bttO; 
:,of‘Ta4aha3ta may,,, thw^^rc, bt^.-i^^pfeted a» sltowmg a 
, bod’fliitoi- betWde-U''tbe 

;?aa 3 |ab, m'wb&hiic laM'cr trere vu>tori<3f|^. 
UMi? muy. be dabid al^|t B. C. • 



Takfhi^ai 41^^ 

As4e^oe«<iajataof Jtaiim.^^^ 4«a:«a31ed 

Kmpmi^a^. TMs O8^i0>,| ftui ^t^0 

SEr^S? J^y<i^rificm0mm,. jirciiitt !t« ;m 

^ litii 

yo aj^eciaj^g tb«^ n ia ^c»K>mpaR?ed fey itfee 
«o«Js^, 'Biia nictoml ilZmsfccatiioa of th© mm^ 
suffici^t to prove that tiht^ imm «ijti&t 
heiOBg tfetawi opkiolotrous rac© <rf Kddrm^^^md as the ooiitts 
wore oomofedia the Western Panjab, while the cha>ao&i« 
we sirailw to those of Asoka’s inscriptions, I think that 
^eyamy be attributed with, much confidence to thoeariv 
lakh&s^ii Takka-^sa. j . ^ 


I ctmnot close this brief notice of the without 

stating my belief that the valley of Kashmfi- ^^-ks^brighaaliy 
peopled by this ophioUtrous race. In the Baja Ti&^iuf 
the whole country is said to be under the protection of n£. 
the king of the serpents, whose duelling Was in tho 
or Hydaspes, and so deeply rooted in the hearts of th© p^plo 
was this seipent worsh^^ that even to this day every spring 
^d rirer-source in the valley is dedicated to some particular 
A%«. The &5rpent worship was abolished by the Buddhist 
Kmg Kanishka about the beginning of Chriii^hn’ erU: 
>ut sh<^ly ^ft^rhis death the proees^ 

and other ccrcmionics were all reshked bv Oonarda lip 
acoordmg to the ritual of th© ]^Ua furd^iu- At a late d^te^ 
m the ^innii'g thb 7th a certain^ 4%« named 

®®tablished., tb© K.as%om dynasty^ which n^ed 
^Ibndoui;,*lKr neaifiy tWp ■ofeaturies ft« d 

it aow only' reip^ua to np|W th© io^l nOsBion of 

• t^‘ Mkm who aTO;'ioi^ dammu, 

^A^epfOing to my 









a&d es.* 
— - kiitew w€iUi ilid 

^jii8l,*|p*M*^‘' aH to Jftts.' *She 


1^ be assigaejd ^t©. tlie ,90iiKbi« «n the 
-.' ^ atf)!^ toid by Oiitasi^ ' 5,’<^, 'who relates that 
ill® Ol^ljpeh of the SMU Chief Bato heeme JaU 

^ By eai^g t'"lth Batidlla^ 2^^^“." /Bi-ojaa sdl these iostaaces, it is 
r £3oa$ th#t the 2bMa« er W^ caiiBot possaBly beloag to the' 
.,A^|.B family, and as the namo of ^fahkamla is mmB eJdor 
/>tlan, the time of AltJatander, it is ©quaHy certain that they 
1^0 not bOion^ to the later Turaniaitft or Indo-«Scythiaiis. 
B'or these reasons I have assigned them to the class of ^iy 
^furaniatvs, who wore in all probability the alM)r%jiii^ of th® 


. ?, M E o s . *. 


>•'. 


" Oonnected wil^ the 'faklras by a similar inferiority of 
social position is ^the tribe of Megs, who form a tai^ge part 
0f the population of Biyfwi, Jamtrm, and Aknuiv According 
to the annals of the Jatnmu Bajas, the ancestors of OplJib 
fegh were two Ilajput brothers, who, after the defeat of, 
Pdthi BaJ, settled on the bank of the ToU or Tohm Eiver 
a^ngst the poor race of cultivators called Megs. SJr.,, 
Gardner calls them “a j>oor race of low caste,’^ bottnes^fe 
numerous thaa the Takkas.t in another pln^e. ho. 'j^ges 
thorn amongst the lowest class of ontca%,i:^; but thdsi# 
quite contrary to my information, and is besides ineonsis- 
tent with his own description of Ihem as ‘‘ cultivators,’* 
They are hat„iit|l®> inferior, if not eqi«4» tu, hAfd 

failed in their name in the nuddle a^s, biit CheliWe 

that yro:* sifely identify them with the Mekei of 
Whoinhh^i?^ the banka ol the Biyer iSarmges hear it« 
confluenne with the lIydraoles4 Thisriver has not yet |0en 
identified with certainty, but as it is mentioned immodiTOly 
nttPT'ii^Mgphmis or Bills, it shonld be the sante as the 


'Mi/nhfl I’ai'iili) V ht} w, p 232, m 
’»it a' Appewm; 



jdw, }u^^felv'sr,"w^^ i‘r<.t.4,l>ly ^ Uw Sato*^ 
p JOdx, 


A^fiiJC fl, rdx til thfl»«st| 4 )e 
he tEe. '*1!uk'\ 







■^^-tfeie p«o^e»y of liis 5011 T«^/, c^ed 

t^ltfe iowr Indus, and Winded' ■ 

rnmy aabpiKited the Ti j«il« of ^ cdtti^ ^ 

^anjdb was appi-opmafed hv the Am^as, erdmm 

sfe^'eraily named 

,fat^k4t, Kaikpjja^ and Madra, and who axo^d toldfd 

girea thew mmes xo the dimrent districts wbieh tlj.ev 
pied- J bus Ma^'a^fesa was tbc plain couptr^ feetwesn'i^o- ' 
ii^a^ anu Jie Bavi, while. *S^sp*®E>j>e was , the plain 

pi'f^eived in the dSn^Sriia^ 
Mtmmbru^oi limy, who bemg Ooupled Wit;h'tV tm^^-‘ 
inusthaTe^bmi near neighbours of the Sai^iras.. ^l^fef^K; 

Professor ii^saiLhlam k' 
but the passage wMx^ hl >iUohI ' 
ffomthe limtuif/am wu«M shther seem to show <» if wn^' 

ZZrtf “ T “’If “* tM ’am Wbhtf. 

S right throrisK^te W 

Mnnya-dmo) before 

the eapitai of MjdJkt's/^a.* 1 wouid ifieixa^^ &tf<iatiifA' 

mPrnvr^qke^^.^m wkieh was the' dtwlni- mH:' 

r^|dala]pur oa the dhelara. ami which is still ,^nM fblw 
oMrunsed « on ike top of the hiU immediaW^SSi^S ' 

Irf ' of ‘'fie’.FanjM) Proper nnotlbr’ 4es^daht- <^ 

ffec' founder of 1tmdMa/e^:name:- 
elapses 0 coins, which. ..^,, .mtistb 

^ we^^ward of ’ 






i li^r* Jiowever, Dmpfi-tla wa$ 

i,-.v, .^ ;.. . f'‘Ba^.oa^4^,%vfeg adopi# .'^^5 
^mpckct^ mm tfieir oomraoa aac^^' 
iC’1&dli^itliijfli4,and .Jiis- bsi^^era, the , 
c«{ll^'thb_^.P«noAa JBdnBma or five 
:. liiii^;' whielj'^ .siiftce ’'bemme fatuous aD over lai^. 
i of tko Gauges is .attributed ^ tbie® 

Cl^tbej^s,, ^{^iidants of iimt ealied uifi-ga, jEtan^a^ and 
g®re tl^r naiacs to the districts whicli they 
held.* ii, brother named FmuJra is ^id to have, been 
the fbuii^eroftidie J^tfandreji, a tribe which is conplod with ib^ 

; 3drt)d^Mrm.mxd JDamdas in the Kaja Taraugiui, and whoso 
name ' perhaps, niay be still preserred ia the mWern' Pntmedr, 
,whiob; would be aa easy andaatuMl oorriipticA of JPawdta- 
through the 'Fali^foria of JPaixdm^ir, or JPoddnwdr. 

’’^^' ; dnHhe extreme west, the country ^t'^mdMfa, which 
jE^^i^l^ads with the modern district^ of Pesbiwar, '|s said to 
tl^tobech naxttcd after its occupant; who was desceaded from 
a fourth sou of Ywjdti. , " ' ' , . ^ 

'' The al»ove is. a rapid sketch of the earMest dhtributioa 
of torn tory ..amongst the CfMudmmrni Ary as down to the', 
timenf the great, war, or alvuit B. C. .14^, as recorded hr 
tim saei^ed writings of the Hindus themselves. At the mm. 



ig#8, Ayodhya, Mithila, and TaMli. ,|Biit this dis^ 
tifbuiioi^ of territory was soon disturbed by thJi* "" " 
,J^i8bpa ai^ ,b^ follower from the low'cr indWa^ 
general immigmiion of the Tt<dava#indo.the 4^^^^4 » 

.'At' this point of their history,. we. lose 
•-the, Ihirfi^s, and are obliged to con^t the .ai?i^§8^e/«hr.bi3 idee 


1., ji ..'.V" -• “•• 


tV' .UTuler 











^ %^-ii^'ik^‘: ismus^ ■ 

"of’^hd’ mi3d[^-< QC^ixiHk'.'':|^t 
ybto i4te*itiaii'.’4;t»/aaotiiieif ‘'fete by 

aixcestor of A^[i^ii|ti^j$^"^t|^oi3iKt, ^ 
^lS^--0i^miv9^ a' naxbe ija we’;€taau^ 

oo^Bb wal'Va Y<f^M, ot J^fSiii iibieJiiM^^ 


alFtl^ ifUasr 'fiitriiiieik* . Such -seraiaarkablirr'iiigli^^ of 
cfajoflo ai^ ^uite auffideat to sbow that tbe lij^pel^jll^i^pas of 
€%^' anci J&eckna BoSibs had alx>didy bi^ 
the YmM*w^4i at some period prior to the MaceHdfw^iitrva'- 
siOn. Thesondlitricts th ey must have Vfrested from thei Tolekoa 
or who are the earliest iahabitants of Ma,^!^de^ 

of whidm wo hat^- any regord. .■ . 

’ . '■ ■ 'jTAXJnHAS AN-P AWASS. , . ^‘ , ■ ; ’ *■ 

Tiw ^mt0kasT, who occupy the eastera portion qf tsfe© 
Balt range, claim to be ^ descended from K*^a Jfa% %© 
founder of the oM fort of Jfalloit who is variously said to 
liavo ])cen either a oontempomry or a deac^dant of :^e,. 
heroes of the Mahihhiruta. According U> the Empedls^ 
Batiar the JUd and the iTmijuha were " two races dosoepd^ 
from the same father/ ’t wlio from old times had been r^era 
of the hills between Nild.h and Bhera, that is, of the/'Sait 
rtingd.- ** On one-half of the hill lived the and OEkthc 
other , half the Janjuhar The Awdm now occupy tB# 
western half of these hills tow^ards’ Niil^b,* and, from all Jj 
could ieaj^n,' tiitey would appear to have' been settled ^ 01 ^ 
Many ceniuru^^ > Th«^ must therefore be the JM. of ; 
memoirs, for jAd was not the true name of the po^^r : 

apjd jed to . them as the inhabitaiits of 3tf4. oft/fesswwBI^ * 
which 31^ called Mdh's the Muhammadans on aecotmb^f 
eledieaembhmce to m Ararat in Armenm. 

^^.^7iBpeabc own accounts 9 hoe occupied 

Flti\ ad--iu vocfe^)^^ 






l^Vr, 1koc«3^mg . to"'; tljf 








"M..: the ^f okoxL , dialects ii^^V.troiila fe ■'';caJtled >dm, -^d. 

tlie latter form in^ wo«ld to' 1^. 

preseat ^to4:» tri^b©, - Is tire totM 
"a[b©ence'^.^5^;j^^ ;^ords, t haYe a^Q©f aotidijg to ojBer 
lii TaYpur^ id^itisWtion, except its ^ ^©st pr^bj^bility . 

Tb© two Ta^iiW^ are absolutely the same ; iae Misabeiet /^icb 
si^e’''‘'AwS,as Sow occupy . was coianijifed by ,tl^ <^ 

li^cendasts Aau j iaad the aeighbasring di^iet ^[q$ 
^Sxila W^ called -4«»«!wda iu the time of I*!my» Oa tb^e 
rather l%lit fouadatictos I veaturo to raise the coajectare, 
that at the period of Alexander’s Expedition the Awins were 
probably in possession of Taxiia, and the Janjhhaa .of Findi 
Gheb, while the Gakars, or people of Ahissare^ ’ hold the 
greater part of Putawar. ^ust two emtoriea^; laferaf tji©\fir^^ 
invasion of IlLdo-Soythians must have caused a v^ gpnerad 
dkplac^^t of the tialmg races- iCheir caips alpne^ wpeh ^ 
found i» intoh numbers in the Sindh shOw pao^ 

the principal cities, ©uck aa Ofexua/ 
vl^ahd.l^tn (Jhelam), were at onde, ooeupied hy the ' euu? 


period, th«r®fo*®» I would ice&r the a^Ienaeht of the 
and Ja‘r^4has In the salt t^tngs to ; 'the , south, and of tho 
.'<6teki6H^‘in the hdtly tracts of' Piiarwida'.'lS&d .^^ng.aU t^'^o 
nhrtli-east. ' ' ■ ' 

Q£ thehr aubfietjuenfc hhd^^r'ljut 
know;,, only .'th^t 'they _dp^i^_;»i^;^vem7. lAanehi^ 

.1. ? 't^.A. ,.>.' 7^ •'* s ', .li""'' ■ ....',. r' ;, . ti , 1 '‘ *.. 


; • Avviemsit to niU«*^-we»' 








■> » ^ ii‘' ^ \ M. >}'' 


jSPM, -eoi^ ■‘'of tiiie' 
^<)l^■*^;$^^l^■a^A^■^■Hcl|^ typo, 

'^e cspi’ii[^,4Ji©'«5ia.jiir0.of4fef«^v^®e^^^^ tirck witli' 

ooiy* ®ad t^ thiM mtfcTPeif^^ on on© 
aii^.,^^|f8^ri On tMe ofibter; Gin:' feist csofei. there is a 
sft^ vfig|a» hprsB si^nmind^ ' the;,. Ofefef s ^o, 

in Forsfen fetfei^. £^d on the 
reirej!^e:lB 9 :,,nam©.^|n.''it^^ Khes of-Nd^ari l&i^i^SriMu'’ 

On one of the Persian otnes this ObM 
calls himself Mnhammac^^ bin ;jDr«#<!i» Karluk, and Ob' the 
othe^r^heti^^si'the titles of Ul^Malik-itl-^udscm Muhtimimd 
Mn ji$mmL‘'' Ifrom the types and gen^l appearance of these 
cbi#,thf6ir date ma/ be with certainty as cootal 
^<^>80 ot AMamsh,^^ his scat^, or from A. B. 1210 126S. 

The old moimd hear T>&r^lpur 03B.|he west bank of. 
•Ihelain, now occapied by the villa^ of Bllslwar, would 
app€©,rip haTO been the principal seat ,,;^ lliis family, as the 
people affirm that most of their coins found there. My 
own experienct' shows that the belief of jSip^p©Qp^ is Widl 
founded, as out of 48 coins which I ohtaiaM' at Bil&irar 
and Biihptir, 20, or rather more than one-half, belonged to 
the Karliilci family.* , . . , 

, :i“^c BWtIs, wh(d are found ©liie^y. ip the central 
ha^lp. di^stricts of the Pahjab,' are Tdd^as of acknotr- 
descent throoffh^'tho far famed' Kri^im. The 


a»fi uhit ilotft ol ?,t% 

mij-" -wo 35W^ ^ Ifaamr,' .«». tijiS 4t.y W Cio 

two 

Trading ^enejjnttla ot oitUti ot P 
> wljeta tb.u , flirtiia,: ^iil, 

to rule 

l;een Iw'l^ 






to Wve »jMftc*«4te4:>'«>^14j» wJj«r*t 






-«|a^ it& ' 

vjL-"L'Jr?K^ 




jjJl^pila^^’ before-'' 


A|:, fbaftsr ; 



tions, 

dat^ 


r- ■<FrT '• ^ ’’ — — w , ^ 

_ ia ’liid^a, 

^ia_^ ^ be iassed at B. C. ^0, a^ tl*d 

i^d^l&p w- the mty 'aomewher© alioiit B; C, ' 

^ jt,a^ |d^^#fi«!(i'tliis Gafnjpitr :witb ih& Gj^hdsski- d|;''i*' 
'itMan.; »w tW true, jaosiiiba would ap»wtoMa1f ' 

4^^ ^1:4: 2 utP .. ^ ' i .V , 


;ifiti®li. wDi^ appear to have been of obMstd^i^tei |h^, aa 
cqai^’ ajid broken bribks. are siia fbul^kiT?^ 
€^t^t of two square miles- Grei^ Silttii? corns of 
dotQSy Hi|q>ostrattts» Am% snd Aalhites, now ia Jffiijr pcateSr 
sion, have been dug up neay the Sodaf Bltadr* 



but^ihe stones were removed some years ago , to b|i||Jd '^be 
JaH, and nothing now remal]^ of the momtment 
namA which is preserved in th^ neighbouriag 

. '- . v,:..' "-i-'''^ 

_.;:.jiMere then at B4wal Bmdi, tho ah^ieat. 
aeenis probable that the desoe^daatg of J|^bim magrv I5^i|, 
reined for several generationsjpridt im'$^kmyM^m- 

Indo-Scythians. Burmg the sa^ m 1 

pc4;a^|sd out, their 

I held ^0 ne%hb^Uirij^/4prt^iel^^^ 

'•:.^o races, 

Stag/ of .Sasila, -tbd.' |S^,: 
^,tls'bp ,pa^‘ m^.the '^Mfl' geh!^ld#‘,pf',400lMer 
:ib^. _ bi^tiApd ' ' But . a^o 

ejmMus^ ‘*|||idl^a»< 



tQ.bbPc^'&i^,as fMS®.’ 


trMi^ J'-hake 








13i H Aw aa» 

. "Tv*** 'QT,---* 

, pptmj IS tlii^' 
4itiati^^^' 'podt£‘«^^ ' 

the sej^pd (^t’ury hefdii^, 
, -*^w '^tisfc cGrt^tiily 

W’lJfom Gi^ig^j^' and moat probably ftom 
08^^ to tjN;wt»t of the Jholara. This (^r ’ 

I peirfeot Hecordancc witli the tiraditiaaft of 

b(>th ih the Faigah aad & Jesalhioff 
i ^ ^ traditions, the father of Shlifihan' lo4 

uM tlJe , 1 ^ hat^lg aj^aiost the invaders, while the vonnif 
pidri^O'-^pi^shed,^a new capital at SiUhdhanpwp, whiehia< 
generai|,|' Id^ntided vrith Sydlkol, to the cast of the Chenab. 
^/torirards hO' defeated the Indo-Scythians in a great aii^ 
decjsiye batfete hear Kuhror, wthiii 60 miles of Molthn. So 
great w&B the fame of this victory that the conoueror 
assumed. thq.. tiyie,.'of SdMri, or “foe of the Sakas,’’ and 
r^eived from h& subjects the auspicious title of Sri, At 
the same time,. |o commemorate the event, he established 
. from the date of the battle, an epoch which 

IS still in general use tliroughout India. But in spite of 
fame of this great victorj', it seems clear to me from tho 
positioi^ the ^ battle field that the Indo-Scythlans were 
simply ohdeked in their career of conquest, and that none of 
the old Yddava territory to the west of the Jbelam was 
recovered by B^liv^han. In proof of this, I mn add^dee 
the fjot that BAsMu, the .son of SMivAhan, awid the ono 
gh^t hero of all Panjab tradition, is said to have been Baja 
of As the curious story of Msdlu’^s fabdlcme 

e^||%i will be considered separately, I n^ only mentimi 
h^Afhht, although the YMava dominion in the Pamlb 
1^^%^ been extended during his life-time, it m eermin 
th«|;ji; dwindled and soon disappeared altogether after 'hia 


y 'Aeehi^g to the Panjdb tractions It4fi4lu ISsft '|io 
children, was suctMcded in Syi&ot i^cdl ^ his 
ens^^y Itajm 0udi,' who, as he is spe^|al|j j^ted hot to hsW 
be%-§tMila^ mnst certainly have_ a4’lhd«?^^iB<^thiaiL-’ 

Hudl^f Syhlkdt and Baja^ 




■.ff 

HiiSli 




^^,:a$tti€i% la two-, . . „ 

“ &t'of tMSatlaJ, 1 (So&diti^ 

It!..: .. _ • ... n* _ ... '..‘"'■w 



iljot,. BOfua^ ' Iia*re 

ilafe i3a^ of the peop!^ was '^iveii, to tttij 
®a&t5%S>jyi^t3 of Piaigab. 

poor but safte, in the u#fihviti|E^:|i^^fi 
ai^eseici or The head of thd tMmdo 

po^|o4^i^l4ae tribe is the E4]a of , JesaJflJi^’Abui 

who perhaps out-uusanjw' thei?*^ ^ 
bi^ihmn»y^are ^ the subjects of the l>or4br.-irlahs4 Bikaner 
and Bitiiiawsdpur, and of tho Labor add 5jIuitlt^dirisipR]s 
of tjhfe, Pal3|§.b Governmont. To the West tWy aw bbtmd|d 
fey Chen^b, Ihoir head-quarters Predi ;Bhatl4B. 

T6 tho south they arw . found in eoiisideraM® ' ntitnfcrs ife 
J^tartlMijlSmdhj, jtnd also in Jodhpur, ,wh^ tbeiy again ,m^ 
witlijpfedr brethren the Hindu Bhdtis. , . . . - - 

2t is certain, however, that one portfbu of th^ tribe 



in tho iioighbouxiiooil of Abhisstra, tweed tJiep* 


from 


S41i Vidian. The genealogy of eight pritiees is.giv^ b|;tbe 
llaja Taiflaagmi, from Bharailhw^j'a to miifea B-dja, thoJM&fet 
of the' notorious queeu of KashmiJr.t At,:her death j 

in A. L- 1005, the sou of her " bro^^. T^4aya^ 

Lohara, ascended the throne, and froiA 
: qlO)E»'of the Hiiidu mpnarehy. pi A. lS30,lKevdo^nd^t4 
fef Sfdivdhau' reigned undisputed possesshpl' of th® 
vald -of Kashmir i ■; ■• - ' .•.?• 

: ■ ' 1 .. '■, .GaKaKs. ■ , '■ . . . 

4ltU9dgb>the,ey.idohpb whft^.;^^aii^^^^^ % fe^g fors^rd 
iri-.&mar of, tto^^hext - imitortahi# ®bhhg^;|n; 

' :• 





0" 


-v jW- 

T?^ e&ge irlir's^aeifient' -^f 
^ %^Do»V, :be-* 

Bmrs, aa -^a^pt which 
mim^th very grenjt pin^bal^W to the 
.to „some date ereit earlier. 
^ ^Cf5t tJus opiiixom dro tiio follo’v^^ing : 

te.wuntiy «boTc the territories of Ttailes anS 
- Alexander- place the dominions oi 

giTcn l^ Arrian, 
the present SuitAn liivor, rises 
Sabissa,” that is, in the hhS 
and the !^4rgnla Pass. ‘Kow this is fliA 
^act j)Ositi(m of tiie district of Ahlmdra, according to the 
Eaj^-£arangmi and,, other Hindu authorities; and Is it k 

occuiSXfrr tlm 

' -times 01 ^Jiioh we have any record it tionwo 

WMbto that the ' Gakars na,y he tlr dtS-uln' a rf 

"‘■Kmg Ahharos h tht 
TJiis probability is strerurtlnmod when 
T\^ ancient inbalntants of Abhisdra as well as ’ 

of Indian origin. This 
beyond all reasonable doubt by the 
nlmj ^ ^dioui. Arrian calls Argakes-^The 

£t*.f - ^ Barth4 or 

'kIS' ?’ T ^tb the fact that 

bimself k{>pt two monstrous serpents, we t?axi 
assent to the conclusion that Arsahee and 


!:« "S F ^ Ajram,y^ from Kuyau into the If W Tkhi4h 

, named A:i(i ot Eaid, m t^nt OwS 

mve ^ nmdmsnil,‘'A GsSimMVi 

^^2^ d^N* to- node. but a Galvarf whilst a R^put 

giving his danptcr to ohaof ins. 



‘ 3 Mik- Jlath”^ \?ci- feow.ffe^';]lfe<^ 

.th?rf; Main IM^h ©t.fuwj 
i^,®e,,.^yjs it el^orild be, \?as oaly .tfee title ^ 

’'Bat Malik is not ^ HiMu title. ’• ] If’ tmli,j^'.pGrhaf «'. 
a^b^ted hy the Qak&i's jja tlib timo of' j^'^'^aa’sa* 
^nii^u&)( iqr it wjis almost ccrtaibly :|i.ot. copied "frbi^ tbt' 
|^Sl|l^a?|^adai»s, as tJio tlakar Chief is said not to have 
•’f^Veatl^d xintil towanls llie.end of Miihamitiad 


Iseign. Hie Imd ' thewf >ro b nne iht' foreign title 'of Mt»iik 


■JikI iiiHsj named Dera pr Bei apur, dl^wlimfe the. inhiahitants 
ajce said ho have bi'cn the dosocndaiits of KliOrjs Ws^ . 'srtio 
j|4ad beeii banished from their eovntry by AMsivAb.f:;. 
lacjt* aloaO is sufficient to prove that the deiVtidf|«. id' 
I)ora]>ur wore Gakars; but when W^fiihta ndds^Jll^t 
they- did not intermarry wiOi any other races,' ol 
their identity wiUi the Calcars is complete, Berapuhl^, in 
all probabilfty, the same place as B.^rapur, a we^ known ^ 
nuciont site on the w'ost bank of the Jhelam, miles 

nbove daliipur. ' * - ^ ^ 

Just sixty years earlier^i in A. I). 1003s, 
rcpiiBseiited by Femhta as joining the griAat of 
ofcfs against Mahmud of '.Ghar.nl A licspethte bat^'was 


omcfs against Mahmud of .Ghar.ni. A licspethte bat^lp’ was 
fought imr PeshiWar,, when /' no le:^ ihmi thirty thlcmsand 
flakars, with barehi-jffis and feet, and variously aTm^,;^no-,' 
trated into the Muhammadan wherp a droadfi4tcati- 


this desperate 'bftoi’f /I'ahmud ,„\fAs ictaally . hi 

'draw aside fi om Ips cacampment, ahd .lO dlSpe^hi^ th©’ 
Aionflict until ' day foih)wiag,*" Wj^h#n acciHM&‘'^e 

' } ^'uoW Wy<A5;-n^i3<^,^ i-bt" Piitfcj U^ ^ j. • ‘ ' , 

ten, Jh> 




' " -4,, ' 


m / 





„f, '!i 


/|Kensli^‘^cqfisM-» .df 'AlHa&oe 
j^% .fi%a';^pM' ;f|^r -jeiiwistlili^^^^jwjlled 
)&@D^'--t^/«:^a:dt‘’to th^p iejaas, aa#,fe> .to them 
If'' UrBiorf^ f ■ d list . fifty -.y^s Miov '■ ^'■^is tima 
^ f^gpim^Hi^Faa I'bsan^/iiad tijdde pas^^ ttoti^ii 
|^.dn;botdi occasions he avoided the ediaiitry now 
'1^, Gayars, As nearly two oaiattilrles andf^a 
OP :ia A. D. 400, another OhihOslj irdvelier, 
|iad also amded their country, I doaOhido that tho 
# those e^ly days had already earned th^ rdpntation, 
which uiey AaVo isihoe so successlhily maihtaiifed, ol^. being 
^^reatest pXundepCjPS in Northern India. This chdviet^ 



^ ^ - - C7 \ C? ' *7^ wrm 

is tttte.tMt this epithet is not used either in the oriiginal 
work of IDionysius ^eriegetes, or in tho translatiim of 
jfcdeai^. according to whom the Gargars, or Oargntldoe, 
were cultivators of tho vine, or simple worshippers of 
Jllucchu.s.| ’ 

. . Xn identifying the Gargaridog of Dionysius and his 
j^janslaio^K .with the Gakars of the pr^ssent day, it is neccs* 
,tha;t I should state in detail the grounds on wlibh I 
4p^ so important a conclusion; These grounds are two, 
jeW^y* the positive identity of locality combined with tl^e 
, iftl^tltoity pf name. In thc*geogrf^lu<mi poem of Dionysius 
^.ahtiy of the .Gargandoe is coupled with thoiSe ,bf the 
and the Ta^tiU, whose position# on the banks of tbo 
kuoMoi. ' But as he has’ - just '^^fceviopsiy 
rp:&^tioji^^'h©,'Sydaspes and Akesines, and is .^h^fijreA^s- 
^pj^nj4b, the Gargaridfo must oviimi^l|r be plac^ 
liS^ihoTabstvmTd of the TajpUi, or in the eacae,t position on the 
Imuks' cl the jh^buij which was then iH^ujpied ly the Gaptars. 
|E?hai*thp'di»t)ribh.bf the ^egaridce v^ Hilly ooilntry we, 

, iJissto^, fl., SSA. 

' ..v 


PriscMiauf^ v. 1^> 

















, , MbhiaAra 

. ,„5''-'ni^t.'' lid; tbo' time ^ 'teBU% 

^ erosse4^-tfe€' Indus 

wh^tp ^'i5|cdw4 'an ^^Ijraa^sy ixim 
“Kittjg :'pf ;iKe ' fn^ii ''Mountaint>e^;’*-'- ,;i^; ■ 
iP^rui*, Al^^ttdef receivetl a seonnd 
**1wtb a present of ^ndpey and forty‘s 
•Hi^in on hK return to the A^jesfa?^ a third enihaj^sy arrivedj 
by .Ajfsakes^’the brotiier of AbiBores, brushing t'aid,- 
ahld pr^enfs and thirty more elephants. » » : . * . . 


•Aeoording to the yarious nofieos of, ancJcnt authors, {he 
Hwitory ojf Ahjtsazes lay abbm^ tiiat is, to tlTo tlip 

hin^oms of 'JSeudles aiuf Porus, and dxtdudeil l>e)%M4, dife 
'Hydaspe/^. -Hie sources of - the or Sulain 

rreie in its moontains, and its capital was silu itcd 
»t<tdia or 50 miles frbm the dmhps of Alexaiiciwr aii? 

From ail these statements y^P may conclude tv'ith li^r^nty 
that the country of Ahisares must have extended/ from the 
neighbourho(^ of the Indus in Hazara to the Pahach lliver 
eastward, and from Bohtas on the Kilhau ' EiVSr to the 
sources of the SuhUn, mthe mountains to the north of 
endXfiEln^Ii, Within these liinits there aro the old capitaWbf 
Bln^i and Mangala and" the modern tewn of Sultinpor, 
whi^ ^ the chief town of the Sdmr'- ' Gakars. Tim last 
ph^ is builti bn tho site of jLbri^jdi,^ ,^*ch is said ,|0 h^e 
'.'hcea .tb^ first capital of ihe Gakar colony, and which Is ju$t 
':^xdiles from Jalilpur, the. most probable site of Alexabderfft 

" :v4"r , 

; , . ^ Although the di#riot first described is a very extensile 
esie, y^t «o also mi^t hare hoen the. dominions of the 

was abln to make a present of eJ'-pha^ts. 

‘i'That tho t^xilo:^ o|' Ahisiires touched the Indus bn ! the 

as Arrian mcords that the people 

^ ■;> .0., ^ ^ 

‘ Zi, Inscn^tjou m I 
f C«u«tt* riia Tllh, «®> ■ 





„ !iW 

M\ 4*»is#feB. ' ^'g&, 

liQRcribed a»--ihe §ovei;. 


M first iB^tcd upon, 

, _ provinoa ivas not 

|rote l^iat city. , Itjprpfefy inblndod itie two 

stAd f'-Mixsara 
under varKUis names, 
tfie c|iief city. m. ^^yer would seem to 



d|^f|^tr.k|i i(^ Xhma," the Vurm i^epio of Ptolemy, 
el the present day, which lies immediately to 
■b|j,;2>h»nidw 

i:|Uwunt8'iiC.,AIexaiidcr*e historians are the earli* < 
"yifees that w« poj^s. of the district of AhhMrL 
ira«[^n;a#.e pcmrs hoth in the Mahdbkdrata and in the 

is only the name. , A uy further information 
thiit rd||ulre must therefore be deduccwi by om‘ own jus^- 
pitjjr fipcai^^UirCoih of the accounts already before lia 

wifih the tri^tioaa of the people themselves. According to 
'\'ge]$er;^ .,l^eh^> the Gakars are the descendants of a colony 
jK&mbiiahdd in ik,e Pa^Ab by Afrdsipdd, and their earliest 
capit^ Abri^d^ bn tlie' Jhelam, opposite Hangala. 

two names I believe that we have the original 
^ ^pfa^ati^of that i^ce powerful race, the Ahdr or A/dr^ of 
the QBk^&}^eim, ,^e most easterly branch. The 
Abdin-shakar or Nishapur in KhorasAn, was 
. ca and the same name is preserved in the 

;^f^‘^he?afcbe»‘ who were a branch of. the Turanian 
;1|at the name is variously w'ritten by cbssical 
, 5 ^m^fei'.;ih 5 is we have Apelcgi, Spartani^ Zap^nene, Apa* 

of which the last is almost ideu- 
the^ modem naim of the province. 

pwe r«*di%s at onco renmd us of the names 

^ 'lf|^^^J!^p-Parfeian Kings — SpuUriglia, and 

fron^Chfeese authorities^ 

' the country of Bahm. ' The root 
~ .i. r t , ; , :^ • ‘ — , — . 


y'^ AaabusiSi 1\% SOw 





.!&&«?;* 

'3cmii^ |?\', ■ \r cl»®jQgiii.g 

^titirai wa nc?.T« t}ife I’GrsijHsi. ffo^, 
aaaae. waailng. tp the Cxtielt, 
a«pimti swhsJiturrd for the #»ll>i’latet^ s^d'ltri 
and- the Grnoan AolffS^ xve La’^^p the hard gtil 
%aiisp0sititm*ot‘ t, ho other poa'^onaiile. J^fOianL 
dorirM thi^ JSfegliah “ dab,'* iiwi i'vcip^' 

Gis®^ the English •’^poie.” 

Ihwe words are &o Fe»’«ian mb(fr a»d si©a*,''tti©;'^Oe^ 
and hirato« and the .uatia ^‘ortui, all Teterrlng'^to 
** fitrengifl,” of which the club was a symW. thorc^, 

fone plawd in the hands of Itcralilea, and this fad^ ' diii^ed 
with the names of ffopdi^ and A oir isw®i<®p, leads id onoe 
to the conehisioa that the god Ueheleize.j», or 7j6i,fmlsim,i pwiftt 
have been the Herculef} of the ScytMans, who is "hit^rwlie. 
unnamed bv Herodotus. ■ . ' ' ^ 

In iilustrotion of the flr?ft name I cm prod««» 
Indo-Scjrthk'ii s'iifer^coin k'aring a htilmeted.beai.'w^ thW 
It^end of &<ipalei'rcs in Greek ouameters. This, hamh 
to signify Lord of the Chib,” the words gel}€l . imd^ 

Ixjing the same as the Fersian g&pM ApA the Indian 
In lliritU the name would he sabdiemt which i» ,%tiit^ent 
to Sap'dleizee. I^bc secondname, Eamalxm^ 1 wotdd ©s^ht^a, 
in a similar way, zam-ol l>eing‘ the' same word as m^l ,iand 
cchfr and the final syllable representing t^e ^^ershm , 0/0 tn. 
gnch words as kiiazinehi a ^MreasuTer/” mas&ieh|4 ‘'^ Wroh?- 
bea,rer,*’ &c. ; the whole name would he. equiyafenl; tp 
bctlehi, or the “ elub-holder.” It' is #titmgiy _ eopvomj^htp 
,jo£ this etymology , that the coins of most of the 
FartMaji Kin^^, as Moas, 1/ onoiies, ^ipalaho?*^* 

'and Azas hear the fibres of Herakles*' " ,. '' '.^. 

By '61P well hupwti unte^hai^e of t jki al in, lur. mi 

the mm-r*- l>ec<iraee ** 

fyorn whidh j^dhhhly oamc' the mtmfk' ci 
Xi^kjiridtpnf m^^.^brez. By .^a still further change of ? for 



■Zfim Xdb^^indosm is repreeenhxl wi|h a double-headed ajco 
oh the coins of lU© Cs^iam Frincey.^t ^lio iron Jtekd of' the 






-who-wei^ ' 

,.,„ , __^. :m "tM;#^^',’':;'either hy .mrias ' 
ai^ 6 «e of lfeoMi»^ 1 bl«-IiwSait or at 

te^riptlijr;Oiio ofiii^ 8 <^lio-Barthiaa Kings,' 

. ^ r^esented ail traaitacm by the long 

The Indianized name 

appear to bo either a trana- 
1^1030^ n^me erf tli6 coloaist ?^5 or perhaps only 

it to obtain a similar meaning in ^anajerit. 
i^ameTJ^o to hare been Abdt'isdra or Abdrisd/duy 
^^haph.:ftgrpea}’Kitli the JSarisades of Arrian, and . ifi^hich ia 
fetaetly; the same form amongst the I’oatio and 
piraeian ■ Scyths, as .Bwrwades . vaxH JPans^ides. The latter 
half of' the name, ,'^itteii either sdru, or fatdet, is tnoi^t 
|tt|bhbljf the as in Turhhdi'/ It is found also m 
pth^ hahies, xm ^ THpimn^adeSy OUama^sadcs, and Afca. 



ai|0!ording. to BHnyi meant *' mother of the si^a,” wo 
or ternary for the ‘^sea’" and 9 aeb;« 
fot ^feag,*< - The fpmier is eWebrntiy connected with the 
'immm' rn^s or tengt, a *‘.lake.”* and the latt^ with the 
w^rrattn Fhich k known fo haTe ‘been the title of the 
ahmjistaa in the time of Mahmud of mmai. 

"Boyai AHrs ” an 

unt# Ik 4i*k\n. ' jtt ^ H t ^ ^'T -*1^ » » 


th^ meaning gk Abdri^dra, or JParikad^ Iuat© 
the common change of « to and thp pecu- , 



^nhd.a to (y which’ tah^ place an Baptte and 
' ,By."^k rule sdra ^Si^'gddu wonl'd W.-i^equi- 


ii 
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ihe-“ ■ 

,iS«-}o|.-Hej!odcto,, tisiay cite,- 1^^,.,,, - 

^iki^ tj^c ' of - tl)C ,€^sp<to 

tke Diaiise above. 

00^004" \K<in4ii and ]p&riV’* 

'ilte’'jteme.a 8 tiiso Taralmlm of 

-of ,]Di<^o 6 us^' &nd tbe X^alcd ov Apmki ^'of^^-^l'llay^’.'v ^ 
.ant^iliei; ,']pas 6 a^ Strabo calls -.ti]^ 

Pm 0 »H, of . which, “tbe latter may 

maiding tat Perisam or l^arisada, ,,v 


■ But iJi^uame of Abisares itself is varioa^y % 

Hie classical aulhois. In Piodortis wc have Sdbwiameji mid 


;S9ri&«»oiw«, both of which agree with Arrian’s Saiism. In 
Aelian we find, A^o^morea, Vhioh also agrees with AafiteW 
1^ the simple elision of the initial letter. But the true 
name, following my etymology, is best preservcd in that, of- 
the Saparnm River, T^^hich, according to Ariiais^ W*S bate 
of the western tributaries of the Indus, The sanae 
is most probably indicated in Ptoloray’s Sahmkd^ ;^ <towh 
near the west bank of tlje Indus, which I would ihdentify 
with the modern town of Zhobi, at the junction of the 
Zhobi and Gomal Rivers. The Saparmyt wo¥il4 therefore 
be the Zhobi River, or perhaps the\ Gomal itselif. . tPhis is 
rendered almost certain by the close vicinity df another 
town named Kodrana, which must be the rpoderh , Kundor, 
situated on another feeder of the Gomal, about 60 or GO 
miles from Zhobi. I do not, however, oonneet -this 
with the first colony of Abdrs or Gakars, which sel^e4 in-^e 
Ranjdb aot later than the time of Baril^, biR with the^i^^hitl 
,|ind ma€^ more extensive immigration of th^ same peojde, 
•^ho, under the name of Stts atm Sa&as^ occjjgpi;^ Sput^rn 
Ajaann and the valley o^. the Indus and 
te^teids-the «iMft,^':the te<»pd century 

• Itoaitp to show that 
mosh i^h^dy dhly a suable of. 

Sah€cf* c^ A^i, Tetters o 

.,^dybe^g.tixiwdl|.huown. to I need 

Only 'xo£br -te it to wou^ 












a^JBxahmm C|iilob, ia A. ,I>. ^<4^, 
lij^ld _ hare-- ji^lliBeicl/.teJsrascto lb® 

•' '^t ,'■ tlie 

’T «iid .I\-^ 

oX e(Vj4^a^r’-i8iii6'oiid«^WrXd;^ 

■? *' w». - Imowiail^ 




mmni 


■j ... ' . 








«Qm|3^ itt, iiie'’]!iCw(e4oiiiiji 

im iM.;" ■ ■ 


I'ii&jtion tliat w© 'mm^ of the Knihmi is 
Ale 




Alexatsiden Aofjording to 
\ T«^jk©,mee'H%hliadjust foeforo suc- 
loiiit ai'miee of i. Abisares and Porus.^ 
also to have li^a. a foreign peojple, for 
,, V, ; between i bom and other Indians was so 
Iiig4bai?the Oreeks have recorded several eiirions Traits 
mti^iiersonnl appearance and manners, ail of wbicL j>av‘’ 
i wpdieed ‘by Pio^ern writers belonging to the Kaibi 
bf tbe' preset ^y. Strabo Joins ICafJum wdth tlie country of 
aird attributes to the |Catha?j certain peculiarities 
whi^ -Gdiiins assigns to the subjects of Sophite^-. It would 
iieej0a'41^refotj^ that the two pcfiples were aetuaJly the same, 
althoghgh the intkous of Sangaia, from their opposite «i io 
Alc^abder, have obbiined a separate mention by Arrian. 

itis dilfieutt to conceive how the inhabitants ol' a single 
'^itygjoitld have maintoined their position as a separate stsde- 
Tfeh people of Sangala •alone n:\ named Katkmk those of the 
two ' fieigh-boiiring eh'tes being called “free Indians,’* 1 
oohelude, therefore, |.haf tbc'se free Indians and Kathiraas 
at least a Tiomin&l allegiance to Sophites, and that they 
wei^'Hlso of the same race as his subjects. JSimiJariy, at the 
prbsept day, we have fre^in nlly seen t^)io didereitt tribes of 
Afghans/botb nominal siibj(H.*ts of the .Afgluan king, carry- 
ing on pn ihefj* own ti'-eoTint against the British (.ilfn- 
ernmejjtti, tbb ixiend of their soveroigeg just as the free 
. Ind^B and Kathmans fought against Alexander, the Mend 
of SopMtes, 

Kntbad wore remarked by the Greeks as being tall 
and b^Wsome: in. person. According to Curtins and Diodo- ' 


|#es;4a3r exceeded all his subjects in beauty, and 
of six English feet. Both of these traits' are 
by modt^rn writers. Thus .Burncs 
i\'*f^hiyare a tbll and handsdpie race/* and my 
theni “ttlil aud comely.'’ T^eir good looks were 

' ♦iVlubu^ii!, V., 23. 


'•ru^. 

'i.Wai' 
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;JP«|JfesM»&d/t^ wliich th/ire mm 
fM^di JSnMr^i WKi^li is said to haTc been 
■.,-r.^ T-.»ift-. -i^w; Hero then, at the 

???:'■ f? *6 MaUSn and 

own the Aost frequented pasaago 
iS-^i^mi'thc earJiost timoa. »ViVi baen ® 


mwsc irennented pasaae-o 
t earliest times, aad here, thtrefo^, 

-fij^ the capita^of S()peh^^ the lord of the salt 

: . TO as a coital, -the ferritoiy of Sopoitfaes 

^ iTonld <^rtamly have extcjidea eastward as far as theAkesi- 

joined the districts 
of the f* ‘o tndians an({ Ivathseans/* of whoso three cities 

As the position of this famous 
ptywillhe discussed m another place, it will be suffieWt 
here to steto that the itinerary of the Chinese pilgrim IlVen 
Tlisah^> shows most decisively that the Sdkala of the Jlijidua 
was situated between the Chonab, and the JUvi Here 

ivr’ Katbmi,* which! 

^Ummg ^hp, e^mded eastward “ beyond the J?Vaw^is;‘ 
orE&yi, and whi4i ; therefore corresponds very neariv with 

¥ tile K4thi of the present' dav* 
io thf^^stit wm hounded by the Hypha&is or Bi^s River 
and to the^^ntli by tbe lemtories of the Mnpl . 

, -,.i _. . ' S'o Mi. 

■ -s ^ " ''Devi'S, it would api^ar that 

n^lyj^ewMe of the central And south^n- feMb = 

descent, naroely, %%& snlneots 

Pt , Spi^utm-- ’M ■ the west ; the or ■ iW' 

,to|»3siia,;id,te.!^t}.iAnd iho jtm, ^tpoom^dMmm 
• itj;'aAirfOi;itbf'';;p.fbd1{ist two ^av^' aJreldj^'li^^Sd 

Accorc^^ to dakius and 
*^’ 0*0 occupied the banks oSthe Akesinos hedoify ■' 

i6A,^ydaspcs; and -Strlo assigns 

jwltoJn he jdaces boi^ Raths^a and the ' • 
I 2?^*' <P*o»/siufc couplia the fe«B, , 
who, =f ere al#re tho:^"‘ ' ' ' '^'■' 
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tlBfe 'tf jA»|^ >' 


H'-.'iV 3?| vTvP VtlH 




1 ^ 







'.tyi:#®t--. f if)^r, »s„a idili&rent • ']^eo]^%’ . 
w^l sTjil^fe tbe refutation of Ge^tim^ iaad^ 
;,’^oia jSaee ilte, oi^ipfay of ' SO|ffei|BS-;to_; ^hp'"~' 
tlio oninit of ^s 'xnlStsidl^ -U. 


la 


tlio ongin of ^s 'xnlsti^ U. 

':#i^ l0§^piacem«at of Sangsky^it'k^^ 
itereaftsBr i% aieeiatamt of the Skthaesik^^ty 
menstlon h4i» that the rocig'^ • 1^ of "^Uigala 
"'i'hat it is to the wesfwarct of'fclK© ®^vi,’ in the^^ry'^jH^lt 
signed to it hf HwenThaaiag. Tms pcaht hmng 
we Icuow that the temtoiy of So|)eitlia3,' 
the westward of the'Kaihaji, 'must^eertau^’ haye/^lii 
' the^'ISydawpes, and, as the salt- mines 
''lisifki TO tl»e Indus. ' 4 -'' 

' ' i 

ifc laima* objection to thetidentlicati^ «if 
#Be m^oots, of SophUcB is .the -jKid'idbn.tMill^ 
/.Goutt^'Uhd iN^onisnt tl^ wnfined^'' -oc'-Sn^^®^ 
^h^dnea. T.h& Junction now takes plaii^neaW 'l!^^^^ 
-Iwlow dhang, on.’ tbe'’‘€3ren&b»^-lui^no4'':l$aB^^ 
below Blw^ on the, 

^^e^ted, was jaaek prohadily ^e 
^l(h6 -'refoent surv^i -^4^ «0tint 
,^o :rayeri mutt qnoel3^Vo'|<»^c 
wlwt#s '27c^ at lhd.,fe|l''^-.W'|C4T! 
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7^M ^Tt mHMPMMP 
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hjig|tV%T^ 


^ ■'■•■■If A '^■’ 

tlM fe fv’ if ■'■ ^ i '^. I' '• 1 
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jmu mm. 

lS3^’' iQjQat)-; uaid^D^ 
laB^ksi ■ of 

. . 'v^.'-fctf -is 

_ f v W^, fcaialsoW its 

from the 

^ ;t: eahd of the high laad of 

^ , lK>t M miles, a^be oM bed 

)aT^|h» pis^nt ediannel . Mm^Miuni, 
to Khsii ^M.oiffiHcnmsd-'Wftlti,, where 
,p_i»jdK»t4W*|a.vSMa:dei , iBat- it re>amM^iiis. near Bhre^, 16 
jih#^ath SahiwM, b^w M'hich it is trace- 


-0 T-, .Mir 

fhbowhood of Bardna. The existeace of these 
^ . .. iWe .Viciry tdearly that the eonfluenee of the 

5»w^ haT6 taken place at the southern end 
“ hills ; and that this waa the point of junctiem 
M Alejoander is rendered almmt certain W 
, mof the Toch jutting into the river, and <S 
npiee of the ejidying waters, as the Karina ITiTIff 
ty rocks in the lower part of the ilechna Bo&b.* 

■j^ow, .^ligander is said to ^ve reached the oonlluenoe 
and Akesines in five days from the capital 
sf Sop^ltfies.. Curtins states that he made only XL., or 40, 
stadia or five miles daily, but as this is evidently too little, 
I ’^otdd^^egd*X<3>»or 90, stadia, that is about 11 iailes. His 
first Mikcea or Mong, to the capital of Sopeitbes or 

Bl^sra, ^ne in three days, the distance being 86 miles, 
or just 12. toiieS; a day. If he had exceeded this average 
di^tance^ it is certain, that his troops marching on shore coiiid 
not hare k^t up with him. We may therefore conclude 
Jl^ ''^oofiaon of the two rivere was not more than 50 
below the capital of Sopmthes, and as the ^ect 
^:fk^ M Barana is just 60 miles, I fe4 ii^atisfiecl 
|a«,|at^t.|iaxe been the point of junction in the time of 
V ^ ^eient hydrography ' 

' '■Omtius arc 

the hapit8d^o|-'Soiifeithfs&t ^fi-the 
to ii^nti£|^iio]i with his sigth- ^ 




le £3 variousl 


- --I' " »■■» ■■ '- 



itten by audle# 

bfc prdfiorred the 











''xJltbb. 






I^Beej l »« WB: Seileolsas ma(fe ptam wilt 

,^s- 0is^^-i3ia^jaii|e|y.-^f.' ^ Mlnwya dynasty of 

ejstended to the Indus. 
|jjg gi?aiai^<ai Asoka wiis^m posses^ti of 
hsf aAdtlnst wtiom 

dall So|ifibagi^S€9iafS, mad® b treaty irith j^tiochus 
i^be Great ot the of the Indus.^^ A^in, after the fall 
ef':the Matii^a dynasty* ia B. O, 178, '^e find Bushpamitra, 
King of F&aliputafa, offering 100 dinars for the houd of 
; ets^ BblddUist diAniana in Sdkala* while his son Agnimitra 
enedt^Mofed^the Y(i^imag, <» Greeks, on the Indus, But the 
Gfeehft sOon. Jtrerailod, under Menander, about 150 B. C. 
their eonqueits were mtended to the Ganges. Just a quar- 
ter of, a ooirtury later the Greeks gave way to the Indo- 
ScytMan Su or S<e^Temi who in their turn, about 57 B. 0., 
succumbed to the Scythian TttcM or T<mMri, whose power, 
as a dominant race is said to have lasted till about the 
middle of the third century of the Ghristiau era. 


At the time of Hwen . Thsang’s visit, in A. D. 0.31, tho 
old city of Sikala had been deserfed for many centuries, and 
tiio new city, which he calls Tse^Kia, was then tho capital 
of a large kingdorn which extended from the Indus to the 
Byds, and from the foot of tho hills to tho junction, of the 
five rivers, Hwen Thsang writes the name of the new toa'ii 
pse-kiOf with a peculiar character h'c, which is found only 
in twh ether names, in. both of which it is followed by tho 
same character A;»». These name, arc To-iia~/cie-ise'‘kia and 
J^u-tae-km, which M. J ulien couvsistcmtly makes Dhamka^ . 

and ^u-^heka, while that of the new Saugala ho ren- 
dm:C,by Okeha. It is with much diffidence that I venture 
tp suggest a change in the reading of tho Chinese syl- 
lable which, in the above names, has been rendered by Ue ; 
bht for the following reason I am induced to think that it 
wbuld he better represented by the cerebral /<?.* In no less 
thah^leur cd the cave inscriptions of Isdt'le and Kanfteri 
th€^ b(pa^the name of J>h<mukakala^ which Br. Stevenson 
to rendering of tho Greek name Xeiiokrates, but 

wikmiibAia,I^or^ fill d^ubt, only the nam# of the noun try of 
the. 4 cncr-of -fiiMe .Tims % Athh in- 

^riprip^i*. iidbhor is 3}atta o^Dhmiuka^caia:; in 

Hhrle, iph. iniwriptioa* the doa<»r k VskcM,a-d(e^a's son 5 and 

let^ ar<j frequently Itj tlxo naioim Cli^etscj 

c&«i*fccter tse aa hi JPt4u‘ise-kiiz tor yiru4hikk^, tiiia 














-l ^^p^P ’Mfai^iad' ifi. ^ 

■ 'y>|i ^ i{! |^'!|ife ^,i^Q^ ifl: tb© pi»ii3ffi'of- tbe l^^h^Siic7;0i^''^^^i^y^^ 
''%f^?^;|»‘^he^'»ap«,,6f a mduHtain ia K ;l^_i^,:«ir^:Biay .;|K5j^- 
■baps' iikvc; tbe .iS^ai^l^t JPuia^a, a ^ndiVi^ toiti^y’ 
wjlitok might he sa|>)^>6©d to refer to a mtetr^apei 
it j®, poasahle, howeY^je, that the j,ast two sylmfclesjj^y-haice 
bec^ transiJORcd m this name ako, ai^d that wo o^ht liiere- 
fere to re^' JPukaktt but I aa\not aware, that this tford has 
api^jf meaxsing in Saiiskrit. yAttn the'S© ojcfiTupIi^ I <S|h*-d«dc 
' tli^ the' name of the now' town of Sangala may ibo read 
either as jjfh/Jvf, or as Jiaia-. The former name ;#o might 
mifcr to the Ta^, and the latter to the ICdW, as k^th 
of those tribes,' at different tiines, had been masters of 
Sangaia. But m the Tahm had been dkplawid long boforo 
the timo of Alexander, I rather incline to read Hwca 
'.Hjmng’s name as Kaia, and to mfer the fminding of the 
new town, to the K&theei, or K4thi. 


^From the time of Ilwcn Thsang’s visit down to i lic 
beaming of the tenth century, it is probable that this Panjjib 
kingdom of new 8angala retained its independent power ; 
but the coins of Sy^tlapati and Sahaanta, the early Brahman 
Princes of Kabul, are found so ntimcAmsly all ovcr^tlie 
Panjab that We are forcted to. concede to them ut.least the 
paramount sovereignty of ibe whole couutjy. Powards the 
end of the tenth . century tkeir successors were graduMly 
driven to the esktwjsirf^d uy the Muhammadans ; and actor 
making a stan^ at Jpesbawar and Oliind, they were at last 
driven across wdus by Sabuktugirr, whet? Jayd 
established ,hisl new capital at Bhera on the Jhelam; anti, 
after wards ali'llidior. The Brahman dynasty became extinct' 
in A. -9B. 10^, and the PanJ^b.was finaBy annexed to the 
Muh^i^maiQ^ emj^rc of Ghaznit 

^ aiSven«0*i^li;;5fHiri^ Jaura^^^mbay Sa^ty^ Voi, V, } Karlo^ 10* 

'.ilojbi 

' t iiVjg^'Feti»ht(^ 1, 

’ I " ’ ' I 
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, , - . ,thie ’;pfflrt 'i^p 

t|;: oi% di^rent rpadings of p^.jj^tDe 
.y-!--T-' '4^ording h .tj^s,:,t|K) 
ed kings * *Hie As&qg[» fihei^fOjej' lEftiist 
i*o‘%i^£|i#xbe of'tilo I'okkamn liorde. “Tbi^ is confltiliecl 
ribe^ wko state that the Great YuoW, after their 
;i^l^atiba of Baetria, were divided into five tribes^ of which 
^vei^H^wcmg^ conquered the other fouii and in- 
'Gn the coins of this tribe their name is xvritien 
and M^t/tshan^ and in their inscriptions Oftslmiu all 
variations of one name, in which wo ciinnot fail^to 
recognize the Asimi of Trogus and tlic Asil or Fmiaui of 
Straho. The bnly remaining names are the SaramoR of 
Trogus and the SakarauU of Strabo, who must tlierefofe ho 
the of the Chinese. 

In my notice of the Grakars I have already pointed that 
the SctiixrauU or Sagm'aulcm of Ptolemy derived their name, 
from ^0 S<ng(tris or Sugar, an iron-headed mace, which was 
them peculiar weapon. Their other name of Sarancm may, 
I think, be traced to the origin hy shortening the first 
^BahliO fi^m S^ar to Sar^ with the addition of; a nasal. 
Tha eJtisicm ;of a medial guttural is in stri^"^ accordance 
, 5»f|y^'th^ru|i^-of the Mongolian and E. Turki langua^s 
a.notahle example of the same^^ractioe fti the 
.nipl^ Att^ was called iudiffercutly either 

'nio.i qr - We have anpther example in the 

has become the Persian tir. 
y Hihai »aiial is frequently proac^oed mul^ 
have excellent exam^es in the Scytldah 
and the jladtrian Sattadu, or 
SauaHi* ■ ,'l^ii^ing tho riilfe obs^ved jin all these name^ 
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»SeiW -^W^ldtwo ^istmet hordes, the ’SrtffimBHte 

therefore be tbo Ymk4 

^e paly <l^aiM Recount? tliat we p^mm of tbe- InSo- 
^c^'fbiaas hut the scattered notices of ibc classical writers 

rhif r if 7 Oh^^king an well as m 

Chuiese ^atoKioiits, T,uo subject is one of very ^rmt fen- 

rr/ W sf history, fur the successful aiitanoe 

f f ^ hordes -not only escongtiisjietl the Greek 

Baetno, but also material iy treakened the Parthian 

the population i4 A, VV. India. As this last efieht is tli© 
rf ?lf*f ^ conneotea \v'itn ethnography «f the Pamib, 

Scvfhine' tlf ^1 I'y'oarks on the early career of the Ihdo- 

Slti ^ hricf statement of their pi-ovious hisfeorv, as a 

thoh Tn“ i.'?*' 


>;>e, OK •Sauailiuka;. 

T*ivnrfr?^‘? 3 ^° provinces on the 

Jaxarh s, m .he early part of the second century before 

P possession of a Scythian ^horde named 

nnmoi?!.; <" ^'f f pow®* of another horde. 

smhb^inf ‘wr them to retire towards the 

\ J where they succeeded in- estahlishisg 

Uion^H. Ip B. Q. 120, being again ejected by th? 
1 yuhi, i uey retired still fartina- to the south, and oi&mpied 
Aijjm ox- Ao'pJtcne, ^rliile the Yuchi took possession of Sog- 
(hana and the country cd‘ the ‘J^hia, or Baha*. • Comparing 
these accounts with the notices of the classical writciS and 
with the inlereuces furnished by the coins, we ©onolnde 

^ Greeks lost possession of Sof^a^a 

BhetrSns afterwards they were depri^ of 

^aetriane by.th. »>w or Saauvuttlsa^^ sxxA 


i„ ae fa'ngdom rfJGj,;* is not olearly stated 

tile, ChiiKse, aanali, but it. n^jr be gathered, from h' 



compaifeon of ^ aifaaaW© stmreos of informatioa, it 
camj^fla Ari%t Arai^liosia, aul Bearngiana, and peihaps ^so 
Gf4roB»u. Jt thewifpsfe correspondaa a» nearly as possiSya 
with the Araana of classical miters. Shortly after 12G B*, Q.s 
or the territory of Kahal, is aaid to have been <Hvided 
hetwean tho Barthians, the XndiaiM^ SuKiaQs of Kjpin ; 
amd a glance at the map will shevr that this was the natural 
division of the country. Tho hill district on the, tipper 
or MurgAb, would liave belonged to the western 
Pasrthiaiis ; those on the Kophes, oi* Kabul Elver, to the Idno-^ 
Greek King JlennuiUs ; and those on the Arius, car Hari-rud, 
to the southern kingdom of Kipin. That Araohosia and 
Brangiana formed puk of Kipin, ani belonged to ihe Su, we 
have the testimony of several ancient authors. Thus Ste- 
phanus of Byzantium states that the capital of Araehoaia was 
formerly called Kophes, the district Kopkmc, and the people 
Kophenii.^ Pliny writes the name of the city CWi?, for- which 
we should most proliably read Cnphis. Isidorur, of Charax, 
who lived about tbo Ijegiuning of the Christian era, gives 
the name of Sokasfene to the greater part of Brangiana, 
and calls tlie people Saku-Scythians, their capital Siffal, 
and one of their chief cities Jfm, I notice these last two 
names more X>artioularly, because they are found also amongst 
the Scythian cities of India, the former in Sangala, or 
Huffala, of the Kjathoei, as v/cll as in Sagala (or Euthy- 
meclia) on the Hydaspes; and the latter in Min~nagara, 
the capita! of Indo-Scythia. Lastly, the “ faithless Sakas” 
{Sagmn injid/um) are included by Avienus amongst the 
people of Axiana, along with the Orit®, the Arib® and the 
Arachotfo. In tho original i^oem of Bionysius, as well as 
in Prischin’vS translation, we find Satraidm instead of Sdkm ; 
but by the change of a single letter, of T for T, this would 
become i$agraid(e, which would be only another various 
reading of SagaraitJcai and Saharauli — tho name of that 
great Pythian tribe whoso weapon was the iiagaris, or iron 
mace.* • 

S!rom Kipin, the Su or Sahm mpMly extended their 
conquests to the eastward, until they ocoupiod the wholo 
valley of the. Indus. Ptolemy apparently Emits Ms district 
of indo-Boythia to the provinoe of Bindi^ wlow the junction 

, “• Ob% v. 10S7 ; rnsckiutis, 12^* . . 

Qt ^ that 




^ tenit<tfy 
'-''1^;^ sim^V^isiiiiet# Bulsepliala;.' 

^ ?irii|^-;;|i3»iT^ vfith the i3QMera of 

■ ‘Bfllw^iaa^ and JPeshiawiarv l^o authoi? "of'^fee'-ISil^T^an 
the oonntiiBS at the mouth pk^' thh 
of' Sc^iMa,* hut eapital, . whieh Mi 
lms at>some distance inland. It k 



potion of Binagara shows that the uatne of ._,^ . 

Peadplus must he restricted to the y alley of the laO' 

Below the Juiictiou of the hve rivers. 

According: to these accounts the contjuesk^ ## or , 
Salem would be limited to Sindh and the Iowct Of the 

Banjab ; but as the coins of Moas and Azhs, who oei%mly 
belonged to this race, are found more n^ttierow^^* iitt the 
north-west parts ' of the PanjAb than ‘ 

extend the original Indian dominion of, tM' let thos# * 

provinces also. The explanation of tMs apparent dkere- 
paricy is simply that the cohas and the ardnoidSes’ reifai fd 
two different periods. The coips of SlMs and his stfceessi^ 
belong to the latter end of the second and' aa^Pber bf 
the first century befo|e Christ, or B, <3; T^ to 
the Peripltts and the geography of Ptolemy are ;firot6; 
hundred and fifty to two bundiee years Tat^. Buriag^. !|isat, 
time the Su or Sukc^ were defeated by the ^iWShrn, 

who, ^shortly before the Christian era sucebfediEd. itt bet^li^,. 
ifcg their sapremacy both in Ariaaa amd iin 
ihdiim tl^ time the .power ;of- 'thb’,jS^x«^-'wasfc'-';|^it^ to’' 
Shidh eaid-'-'^fe-'Jower '.Patij^bv dr toother 
c»iih1rito that ato inchided; ^ Periplus' 

mid th© of'Ptolemy;;,V* ■ /• ’ ' ■' " .;, ■ 


.’ -• 8«»v«i.y wUm* ^usi^wi u luiv 


. % 




r«^ire8 qxplauation is tbe sfette- 
©f-'-tke in his tis^©, 

jSIkyw ^1-1.1 * 


lal^ Dioa^ysius Boriegetes, 

the lower yafitey of the fndns 
the end of the iliird century. But 





t of the Periplus eaH tlicm. 

as I beGerts the (Sf# or Salcas 
of Seytko-Barthiaa Dahoc, were not 
leJdkom true Parthians oitkoi' in speech, in 
l);)iuaxcl9is^. ' Thfeir names also were the same as 

''Parthians ; aru‘ aocorrlinglj we find Strabo 
asaertiag. yi^ilkcmt any rqs rsntion that Arsakes, the founder 
of the Parthian monarchy, was a Scythian ofi* the Pamian 
Bahm.f W& have also other true Parthian names 
ia, Voices, one of the founders of Indo-Sc\thian power in 
tke K* W." Panj^lb; in Abdagases, the ne.pbew of Gondo- 
ph^rscs ; sbsd in Pakores, one of the latest of the Indo-Scy- 
thian. kings >of S. . Ariana^ and Sindh, of whom we possess 

coins inscrih^ with Greek oharacters4 

, A©;:;^ close ethnic relation between the Parthians and 
the Indo-Scythian Sakas is a point of much interest and 
importance in determining the question of who are the 
modern representatives of the old Scythian conquerors of 
India, I propose to discuss it at some length. According 
to Ihe Chinese annals, the first Scythian tribes who occupied 
or Ariana, were the Su and TaMa, or the Sacse and 
DahfB, after thdr expulsion by the Yuchi from the provinces 
on the Oxus. We here at once meet with one of the inherent 
dii^nlties of all ethnological inquiries, in discriminating 
the Native names of the various tribes and those 
their, neighbours may have succeeded in fixing upon 
i^us the name of SaJea, which is found*in the in- 
Parius Hystaspes, is most probably one of tie 
C;. Ierm§, ;beoause the name is still preserved by the 
M m Sok-ffOt v>'\io now live to the east of 
^,^he name., of on the contrary, ip almost 

one, being derived frean the ^end 4a%*«, 



^ SmptoatJ^OreoiiimaojxiS^^ '22, . 

X T 0 limj aow vM tiiat of " Atd;ig«6e*, 
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,jiifa|iaEaed fiwm. thmv^ 

‘ we £iad. 

a4^ ^ pa/m/ CX^ modmu -Jizii(||.^e i 

a- ihrpit whi!i^ is aoqaxjitely repres<mted .Igr 'w ^l^hMs^ 

p^ aad J^aem of Komaa .Iiis'loiyi 

it is.erideiit iliat /^ukm was not the md idlpyat-^ aBy 

iadbos to whom was applied, but osaly* djW^fftiiee Idclc- 
mame fastoied upoa them by their Xi^ .iho 

oai^ of the^J5«ce, we know from Btrabo 
formed part^of the great Getic horde of .j^-foeaEitierj; of, 
Thracia, and thad {kiterwards, as they were the febst ©fc 
Getos who encountered the E.oman aims» pan^.WJS^ 
gradually applied to the whole Getic nation. Guid^-hy 4 1^ - 
cjtample, we may, I think, conclude with spn^ cecl^H^tily 
that the J)ahee of the Caspian bel(mgodactimlly 
Scythian horde of Mas^agetcjs, who were tlieir neati^t 
hours on, the north and east. Now Strabo d^iCsril^ the. 
S<p?thian3 to the east of the Caspian as consisting, <tf ,thiee 
tribes, — the I>ahee, Mmsaffet<£^ and Daece. Bnt ,^‘th^t|r^ 
two names belonged to the same people, the ri^ iHimber 
tribe* only two, the Massagetoi and Pmom^ whp adust 
therefore be the same as the and Tahm of -^hi n d W 
annals. , . 

There are, however, good and auffldehi’ 
believing that the name of or 8ua mutst have heeaa h, com- 
mon xippellation for both i)(z4cr ,and Sacm, In., his rjEsjWupk# 
on the tridingnal insedptioas of PariiMi , 

Henry Eawlinson has. drawn special 
that in the,.Soytbio version the name 
everywhere substituted for the ^Persian. 
fore that A6ar» and 8m are but differsEd;. 
people. * Mr. N orris also has compared ifeis' J 
with that of ^e widely-spread irlh^ 
who are found in so many parts of 
.and-/Mfugian% in Hyrkania and 
Sua^a.,t T have myself idenj^iSs^ 

— „ . .^ .. ..... . .. " . .V., ' 



t Itiii, ' • •• ■'• ' •■■ 
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■' lKlfe-SCTTfflEAJr«.' 

'iy ^ K f 

JMrs, and I may mow, 
iliac^il^tK^s of Bariiis, identiiV 
Su4. TJdiSw t&e^ nawao of Ma^di wo find 
by Fifisy w#|i |bfiifir^^ f^tbo $6n^ of the 
that 4f Mkt&tiem ^ffoy ^ aro' iplaced by‘ Ptole- 
'i^jy 'to‘'V'Bo^€fena, to Iho '^iicwth' -df *;■&© Bjeos. Aa Aparwl 
|a.. the deserts lo fee north of Hyrkatiia, and as 
jP4H8» fonnd in Margmna. Eterywhere thronglmnt 

the N. iS'; iroTinces of thS ^indent Pei^ian empire* from 
Media to*S4gdiana, wo find sure traces of thfese Ah?trs or 
We ilius see that the name of Su or Swt which the 
brief notia| of the Chinese annals ATonld seem to limit 
originally td the people on the north of the Jasnrtes, belong- 
ed equally to the mass of the population on the south of the 

river. fi!he‘ Daha mav therefore be described as the <Sw&* 

*/ 

of the Oxus, and the Mw^agetm and Bo,1c(b as the Sm 
iTftxarUs, 


■ “fo reconcile the Chinese accounts with this conclusion, 
wo havoibnt to suppose that at some early period the Sm 
had extended themsolT^ from the Caspian in the west to 
Jli in the east, and that the Eastern Bm only were known 
to the .Chinese. Under this supposition it is easy to see 
hhW, whpn the Sm were driven back by the Yuchi from 
their pastures near the Ili lliver amongst their brethren 
on tho 'daxartes and Oxus, the Chinese would naturally 
attribute the exploits of the Ilmsogetm and Dahm, and^ of 
all other. Sm^ to that one branch of the horde with whif^li 
they were acquainted. I think it highly probable, there- 
fore, that the actual 8m of the Ili may not have penetrated 
beyond the Oxus, and that the subsequent occupation of 
Ariana and the valley of the Indus was really effected by 
the DaJimf Mass&getaif and Sakes, or by the Sus of the Oxus 
and 1Ia5K?0*tos. 


ma 

tind 


T^/'P^ahtss!' or Bus of the Oxus are divided by Strabo 
^ime tribes, the Apami or Farm, the Xanthil or 
the Pori? or Fk$uri,* The first of these names 
^tflr^y identified with the SakarauU^ or Sagaiwkf^, 
i’lWrh^y another general name |pr the Abdrs or Sm. 
s&ft f believe to bo the to 4 )as the o| Phny 
and the third ma3|^ I thi&, be identified with 


'i ** Geogc^plt;i Xl.j 6'—% «Mid XI., 







% M :^lie • A.paaaii hM imi haire 

"fii' . ^y aocotti^t of the 
to/iia examination of ^ai 
JaiU to be ireckoned aoMjngst the ihonqner^ 

of .^ana and India, .' ';* ' ■ 

In its original IJa^ve form, the nan^t^ 1 ^ Xmltm 

vt Xam^w^um have been «7a»^A* the nasal, 

lath. The latter is perlm^s the jpi^^ibT# f<S^ni, as 
makes tho luiU the ijmmo|iate ndlghboirs ojt; yS%o - - ’ ^ 
to the south of the are^rtesii while Pl(ny biases 
the .south of tho Oxus, aiohg |ri^ the Oomattd*; _- 
^Mandrueni, and Baetri, Both .of th^ae statement 
sMct abcordanee mth the more explicit aceopni oi^ri 
that. ** the Apami , -approached the nearest to Wy rjjj^ i ^ „. 
the Caspian, and the others (Xanthii and Barj^jl^iKMended 
as far as tibe country ppposato to ulria.” Ace^^EVto 

accounts, the three tribes of the I)ahro woulchlirpp<^ to haVe 
occupied ^ both banks of the Oxus betwoon Bactri^ and 
Xhorasmia, and tp haTe extended a,s far as. the Gasman oh 
the west, and the r Jaxartes on the east. |>n^is #ife ihek 
in^ediatc neighboura were the. 3das8ag^pBf:;iihd Sacaa, 
These, then, were the tribes, whom thR, ftQinl ii^-^y<fi 
the Yuchi forced b®,re%e tbwajds the so^ilj Ih 1^0 

B. 0. they managed to establish theiksi^ves or 

Ariana. In the accounts of this great migrati^k 
alone are mentioned by the Chinese, hhd tk© 
&&gfr<mi^^9$;Samm4e^ by the n» 

the Yu^r _3kA«a, a| j. 1.-111 

^ccted the Su from "W.e -m 

teinty dhat the mass ^ ^ . 

painted .the , _ 

or, what k Ji^haps e^uid] 
to retire beki»e 4he bthe|^^ 
into Ipdia^" wketo 
Ihdus;. , tinder thi^ 
bar^ -bireH nbsaSy ^ ■•'•■*■'• 

SaesB, Iha4. Toma ] 





jWould 
and 




th® I^reat S«;^hiW taa^tioa Jg inppojr^fil 
aeparatfeiy, |)crh»;|L^puld.'&t 
. Vut,, wlieu ■ taken togptli^"mi|uire’ an 

fotnee itgdlf i^^n-'e^.ipjisidein- 
Chara:3i:^ wKo liVe^ al^f 'pue begiijpf 
era, We ieara that the greater part 

.^^,lt^fe^pUBrir\rt.t^h a£ pwtion of Arachosia, was c^Upd 

Pf the Sakas/* From this I would 
infer , , ia^7«!udti. body of that tribe, the iSm of tbo 
JaxarteS, jfea^d settled in the Country which 

was thut. oall|d -after them. The nAme of SigM^ the capital 
of SakartoB^I ^ms ako to refer tq this rae^ as it ig evi- 
dently the Mihb name as the Sdngala of the Greek#, Sj^d the 
Sukala of the Hindus. 


the same clue, I would infer that the 
or/^®# '^ iithe Oxus, under their gcacial name (si '^AMrs^ 
mbsfe} prdhabiy settled only in detached places in Ariana, 
whilw the \Bu^ horde colonized the valley of the 

Tnduii.:; 'In Ariana their nanae has been pregervod only in 
Ohai^ and Orbetane of Aria, and in Isidores 
ef' Sukastene, while in India we hud the large district 
nf wi^ the cities of Pardabai/ira, Parabali, and 

Jditrdnx^at '^'hcir other general name of Sm is perhaps 
■pwaerr'ed in &imkana of Indo-8cythia, althongh it is more 
pfobahle that tho true reading is Mif-'tikam, after the Musik- 
hnns tjf Alexander’s historians. Of the tribal names of 
Mandnte^ hnd Xa/'i*,' which are coupled together by Fliny, 
I can trtces' only of the former in the classical writers. 
I conduit therefore that the PaUi or Jfxmthii,' whom 1 takp 
to be i^e widcly-spfead Jmts, and Jnts of modern days, may 
pei;'hap8 hr early times have boon best knewn by the generic 
nUrn© bf Jufet in the same way as the Pdndavas of the 

Oent|sd i^n|^b hniro Been handed down to ns by Alexander’s 
his^ri^ .4mdcr i&c name of Porvs. Some supposition gt 
. this is'- absolutely nccessai'y to account for the coin- 
;^clc of all classical authors regarding the Jdts, who, 

« '^^ tbcherivigds'the w'cre found b^ the Mutalradns in 
Tull-pos^^^ the valify of the In&s towards the end 
'■df century. 

^ Msan, on Mk3>s. 1 - * - 

or Mmids, a» they are alic called by l^uham- 
taa,d«n |A^ are ahiofit certainly tbe j^presontariTes of the 
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' from the heg^t^'hg of the 
'isM\ 'j^wnt^ards, -itod in non© bo^oae®^!^^ iha©, X 
^hi*fe'’t|iey ■mast- haw Aocompttnj©d'i@|fe^il^|E^4rSf» 
forced migratibh’ 

Azi^ma aad ,1^ia>. In tha^cSassical writers tibie B$ai« Is found 


^ In Rivet to?l0te south of 

^itnji'foe is found inthb the 

writers from the bes^tdagE of tho 


m M^i and in tlm Huhamms^^^ writers as 

M&i AndfMtia$t^»* To show that those two arc but 

^ aatund modi^ of pronunciation of tho ssmi^^me, I can. 

^ ^?eB^ id i^e two large maps of the Shahpnf raKS’heiaui dis- 
tricts, n^Kdi .havB b^n published by the Bt^Sor General , 
. .Wittiin ^ last years. In the latter the nam^Spa Tillage oil 
the Jhelam, six miTes abore Jalulpur, is and in 

Htd foi^O^ the name of the same Tillage i^Klt Mfmdudj^ 
'Bbn naine is written with the cerebral d, aj^^iay iherefOVe 
be pronounced either as dor r. In Gcm*rj>||Court’s nmp it is 
' wfitt^a Mdmfidla, in Mogal Beg’s by W|||>rd it is Mandi^dla., 
and in my note book it is the samc/thc^elling of the natinc^ 
having ^en obteiined from two dUforent' persons. In 
.Feadshta th© place is called the Sarai of Maridict on tho Jho- 
iam, and as the notice refers to tlie reign of Musaud of 
Gifaazni, th© name is certainly ,not less than eight centurios 
old. Ahul ifazl calls it 


The earliest notice of the Med$ is by ¥irgil, who calls 
the Jhelam Medm lI^da^e$.X I’his epithet, is explained hj' 
the stateiperit of Vibius Sequester, which makes th© fJIydaspes 
flow “past the city of Media, IS ow' this is j^rhaps tho 
^me place as jpfcolemy’s Ma.tky^imdia^ or which was 

either on or n«ar tho same river, and above BujkephaLa. 
Xnstly, in the Fsptingerjan Tables, the country on th© 
Hydaspes, for some di^anee below Aiesnmirkt Bnoefalos, is 
called MBdia, Here, ^en, we, have pvideoee that the Medi 
or Med» wean in th© Tajyab as early at least as the time of 
Virgil, in B. C. 40 to 80 , and as we know that they were not 



^ Hm Hftuktkl ia OiWemeister Pe Tndff M, writes Mtfnd, ^hkli ^ H<9nry 

151, giverf m Ma/iidj ixt T^Irutxiai f M uliaruttWlaai 

Mind. (Fr^gxii€uts Arabw, p. 2u) giv^.K Ute Tutzrii? fr<tm ttie Moi«Ai4-ut/l‘<l\vai'ikU 

Meyd Med. ' * 

f Biiggii’ B%Hsi4t?v» 1*, 111, aiail GbdwiH^ft -Vis Afdbw, II >, S6S. ' 

J Gkir/fica, &10^ „ ^ , 

' § Ib Ilydafepea liidiio urliie MMuse ddSuit / 
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Q^e of -i^e iiv9 of TucMov Toehari, whose mctics stw: 

;.tlie Ohioeso writers, it oiay be inferred with 
that tiic?y most have holonged to the .grcfjt 
who entered Itidhi aboift B* C. 120, 
to the province of Itidb-Scythia. 

ifei'the date of 'tho Fentiageriaii Table is not later than 
A. B. '250, i%e have a break of iipwards of lour centuries 
before we reach the earliest notices of the Mahammadiio. 
writers^ IhAhes'e wo Ibid thh jl/ed!« or firmly estab- 

tisbed in Sindh, along with their ancient rivals the 
of whom aresaid to I'C the descendants of Bam, the son of 
Jvoaii. Ikashid-ud-din further states that they W*ere in Sindti 
at. the tithe of Uip Mnlulbhacata, but this- is amply refuted h;. 
the Native histories of the province, wiiich omit lioth i.aracs 
from the list of aborigines of Sindh.* Itui Ilauka! deserHK * 
the of his time, ♦about A. J>. t)77, as occupying tin 

banks of the Indus from Multan to tlic sea, and to tl(=: 
desert between Mekran imd Fumiml. Masudi, wlio visitei’ 
Tmliti in A. B, 01 '>-1(1, cal!s thorn i/b-A find stales that they 
wtu'C a race of Sindb who W{*r(? a; constant wacwilii the 
people of Alansoni. Those in'liois are sniJieient to sImmv 
tli.'J, at sontc lime' previous, to tJic lirst ayi near: 'nee of .m' 
Muhammadans, flic must have la'cn ibecod lu mciral; 

from the Upper Fanjab !'■ Sindh. ’Uiore tlu'V ha-vc '-im-” 
Tc-maiued, as there can ho >n.- loasonahlc oouiit that they n.- 
jiow represented hy the .i/or,v of the Araiuli Range to tb. ‘ 
o,ast of the Indus, of Ju'ifh"'.’ ',r to the south, and of A. 'a- 


u to the west. 

The name of Ifer or Jfmid .is still ibund in many parts 
of tfec l^njA,b,-as in 3Iwrr of the BArl and Rcchna Doabs; 
in Mora, Mandra, and 2viandanpuv of tiic Sindh Sdgar Doah, 
and in .Mandali of MultAn. 2 U-ra, wlcMi is ton mih.‘s to the 
W'est of Kalar Kahar, is cia-tai aly as oU as the Iwgiuniug oi 
the Christian era, as it p'.'-.sesscs an Ari n Pali iiihcription 
fixed in tim.sidc ot d p<pacr«‘ well. Tnis iriupmut occarrimcc 
of lhc,haxne in so many parts of tiie Punjab, and always 
afta{daod to old pkuies as in Mcru, Miftuiru, and Mcrmli id 
the Smdk'Sigar Boill), oilers the stro^-est eoufirmatiou of 
the concl lesion which I have already dcfived from the notices 
of thp classical authors, tliat the Medk or .were omjc 


* Hiiiu-y Elliot’s :^ukauima4a» 
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yif^^m Brst .IMo'-Sr"'*-^^ 

rai^ab. • , * '' J 

,Acoc^4ii^ ,to this Ti^r 
foll^ywers f mgi^i 

imty toxmS&e <h >.^!^^>f2«fjapytf or 
tho Jbol&ifii^ UB^cwtunia^y 
of his iiRipiaiato 
pve ae,«^ ctae ; to th* aamo of 
hcMffOTCT* lisjp's tbat hfl, was . a a %y-m ^ai 

a^ijh^e to hathiJtffi^ Scythito^ anIiS^«ci»:?b<y 
which IS used to designate the She/iSi or 3^ 

w conquest of.AriajBa It* 

i^ ■ V ^ concurrent testimony of 
Indian histories; but that of tiio 

and ^ the con^uent loss of fua^^^oy by ihe 

hrst Ind^Scythiaias, js still unsettle^ as our only mithori- 
ties, the Chin^ refer it loosely to a p^od ml 5oiii«d 
years latCT, wluch we may set down as :#<Ma 39 to 26 B 6 
About this tim^ therefore, the Jfcefemny he supposed to W 
retired towai^s the soutli nntii they ’ 

the^elv^ m Upper Sindh, and pve thdr aaiiie new 

capital of Mimwgma. As thS could aoailoeWr hft^ ‘ 
effected with the consent of the formm*%^J,a5fS^ 

S'lndh, WllOM I tfl IlilnrA lipr»w 


binun, wlioM I ^Wdpjpose h^e been ilie 
would refer te this period as the begtitaih|^ Or 
rivalry J^^ch the historian B^shid-ud-dM 
and M&ds. 1*0 this sataei^Sptis^ 1 
shitement of ErytM^ Perip.'^'' 

»»nT/»T>£5 nP j ^ 


rulers of Mnnajapara weremid , 

expellingeachoth^.*'":' ■■' ■■ 

' ' ^ Zhimai, '^rat, m 

pur point to Kiaftida^ir.iWf their parent 

' "■fv"*"" '' *'' * ' *■ 1 ,^y'. ^ y ^Vy^ ' 

' * -ni^shttm, b«g. v«t/i^ ^ sad Witu^Vti. Pa^tik' fX' igi tS!S¥\^' ' 

t iW^e-iijyMOiapi, 11^ jasr, / . „;'■ • ' 
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6r 

Now-rn'l 
&q 4 whi(!rli 


’^ais ^aeklty refer to Qajni or ^arh* 

. Mi^ .be eitlier ihe cdebraf-ed fort of Ghazm in 

^ GiJfjftipnr on. the site M 
4^*^ V. - 3ri]gfLt Jii injr id^^Atification of tli6 
v-^d^hUol 3tr$.bo, and^the^Ji^li' of Hih^and 
coTditr^.ianit ^are Ijeeii ou the banks 
,j, i^actriaji Jfyrkania, abd .JChorasiaxa. 
"^ry positioii there was a fertile dislr^'^ irrigated 
EiTi^r, whieb ^n|.<faUs \^i^fe'Or 
.ink may hare bee» the original seaW the 
iisMfw or Their coarse from the Ojcus to the Indus 

may potI^!.>e.4iihiy tmeed in the of Eiontsius of 

Samo8/!"'^l0'ft^ coupled with the Arioni, mil in the J2utM 
of Ph^e^hyj who owjupied the Kanhanian deserj; on j^hp 
frontier of Drangianh. As I can find, no other traces of thoir 
mimpin the classical writers, I am inclined to belierci^ as 
before sv.ggested, that they may have been best .kaowii in 
early tifi.es ' by the 'general namp of their horde as ' 

iasiead of by their tribal name as .Fats. Acoord,ing to ihia 
tiow^ the main body of the Utii would have oocttpied the 
district oi idtiria and the towns of FarSlaibathrit and Sar^ 
(laxenm^ in Sindh, or Southern lado-Scythihi while the £an« 
j4b or^Nor.herii Indo»Scythia was chiefly colonized by their 
brethren tie Mc(h. 


IVheii the Sfuhammadana first appeared in Sindh, 
towards th'i end of the seventh century, the Zaihs and 
Weds were -‘:lie, chief population of the country. But as 
i have already shown that the original seat of Ihi Medi 
colpny was in the Panji&' d^foper, I ecinclude 
that the origiiiai seat of tlu^ laid, ©r^ifat colony must have 
been in Skidfa, With the Heds Ihoy at first gallantly 
opposed the advance of the Aralbs, but afterwards th/y were 
JuduQcd to join the foreign invaders against their rhal. 
bretliiipa. In. the hegiiining of the eleventh century f ho Jaf.s 
we^ bold enough ti plunder the army of Mahmud on its 
ret^a from Somuafcn. According to Perishta, they tljon 
oc/Ci^jed yd fid -mountains and the plain heneawh them, 
ifilehBected by rivers. $ Comparing fhcae two 
the statement that the Jjtts sent their families 

■ ^ Hist. j a ' ■ ^ 

f ^a«s«»nofi, quoted bjp Si^phiiaiua^ ' 

?,$ Koriblitfi, L, 81 , il- 
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t|»a. i*anj4|)'. 'befisiie .-UK/ 

%’■''■•■ ■ _ ^ '' 

; tfe?' 'iTats are fowjJ|^|a;,>| 


not le«® than' a Imndlrod 'dificreat trihee^ :;^ ttiikillfliie f^- 
loAgarelsc^lctio^'h: Amin^ <^vin^;^a(laT, 

Knlyal, M^yar, Eai^a, thfi'i^r, and WUi^l^'-any 

partioular tiibe predoimuates, the dis^etia usually ©ailed 
after its jiatije. Thns in the Ch^ or- J‘antkat,^^j>dah* we find 
so called to diatin^aish it 

on the Jhet^m, besides llmja-Dmy ; 

and in the Eechna Doab we have CkiMa-j^, to the soatii 
and west of Syhlkot. In the Sindh the so«th-45 

cm filains arc chiefly occupied hy Jats and tlpa jjorth^ h)^ 
hy Gujars, while the middle distiict^ have a mlaa^fpoptihsi- 
tion of Gakars, Gujara, AwA.ns, Ghebis, and dat^.- This.^is-> 
trihiition had already taken place before the timo,o|J^afet?r, 
W'ho found the central districts divided between tho Jaiynhas 
and tho Gakars, with Juts and Gujars tributary to.tho 
latter. 

It may perhaps be objected to piy . proposod 
tion of the Jats with tho Indo-Soythiaus, htO 

included, as Colonel Tod says, “ in all tUo anpi^t M^o^ . 
goes of the thirty-six royal races of India*” ♦ ihi T cAii 
meet this ohjoction at once, by rtderring tO; jpolcffl^ Tod's 
lire printed lists, of which onlj’^ one orjntaihs ‘tlto naihe. pf 
Ji(. Bui the utter worihlessntsss of thi^lfet, wdueli.is t£»,kda 
from a GujarMi MS. of the Kumdra W 

proved by the insertion of tluj KMld , , wSo^ Wi"* — ■ 

admitted not to be Bajputs, as well ]^y t|ie,c^i 
such weir known names as , tho Rathor, 

Bais. That the Jats are hot liajpufts Is a|^p Jtel 
by Colonel Tod him^lf, vriien, he, pOnfbs^^!;-'?llis 
** of any instance of% Rajput's *141,. . 

But when jgaaking this coid'ession he jpust hare 
his translation of a “Memorial of a 
centifry," who is said to have mamefl two - #ivi^ , 
iwsev't Now, if any dependettOTvOOt^d bc plat^ 
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Joaialiiier, stil 
they are ; 


* /’’■<^ Colonel Tod’s translation, I would at* 

proves t|je Bajput origin of 
th64^)*t3i§#^« possibility of doubl. But the Imv pdsi- 

boM in the social sstiale is sip well known 
hesdtation whatever, I conclude that the 
i'lhidat be inaccurate. F^haps the word which 
t^as ^Ch and Jit, Aould'be Jin or Jma. 

of 01 © Fanj^h the Hindn data are found in 
^iiinb^' la the frontier States of Bikaner, 
<d<!db.pnr, where, in Oblonel Tod’s opinion, 
leroiis as all the Rajptrt raoe^ put together.* 
They are fotMl hlao in gi^at nurpbers along the upper courses 
of the GaUgM and Jumna as far eastward as Bareli, Farak- 
hal^d, and Gwalior. They are divided into two distinct 
clahs, called l>e and Hide in the Boab, and Tachhade and 
J>emmle in Delhi and llohilkhand. Those latter names, 
wMch, may be translated as “late” and aboriginal,*^ 
would seem to show that the J^aefthade or Da Jats were a 
comparatively fr.‘cent colohy. This is confirmed by thb 
known facts in the history of Bfiaratpur, which owes its riso 
to Ci^thmn Jdt, w'ho, after thie death bf Aurangzih, 
raigra^^ with his followers from the hanks of the Indus. 

To the south of the Fanjab, the Mnsalmhn Jats are 
said, by Fottingerf to form the entire population of the 
fruitful disMot, of l^iand-Dhjel, on the right bank of the 
Indus, aud 0ie bulk of the population in. the neighbouring 
district of Kach-QandaVa. In Sindh, where they have 
intermiUTiod largely with Bilfichis and Musalmans of Hindu 
descent, it is no longer possible to estimate their uumb6i*s, 
although it is certain tliat a very large proportion of the 
population mipit be of JS.i descent. 

I will clca^ this ^cussion on the Indo- Scythians with a 
few i»fruijrks.m^ of their coins, wfiich appear to me to 
offer confirmation of the special views that I hay« 

advcri^a^d. t allude more particularly the following opi* 

' J)<xh(B Scythians were wiesame 

“V ' V. ;|pe^le as the Massage tw ai^ Saca Scythia^- 

. all three belonged to thelwidely^P*^^ 

.^Smm'Abdrs, v • 

lUbul, t, 8 ; uad Soil^aafe Itejwwa. 

■:+ 311, «tr75. 
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ind W 

iji'bo oct5^©4"^:Bogdisma iii 

: d^^.“«r-Tbat tbo Dahce^ and specially 

, MetM-m Man^iimi, ami or Ma^^^inn^ 
baTO accompanied iho Sam, and M^^ikm 'cki 
thdr forced mlgmtioQ to. Arlana* : ” . ■. 


fbo bulk of tlwf iSlacoEf or jSiswl«fc» MOst prdl>ably 
remained in Ariana, , imd tbeir name- tn 
tbi* prfjviiico of S4i!a^mc\ the gr< 2 |kt 

body of the Jjahn\ or M44i and inl^ continued 
tlicir mareb to t!ie vaUey of the Tndiia, “mhere 
they aotilod, rmd jgarc t!\mr name to the colcaiy 
of indo-Seythia. • , . 

%fk .. — Xiiiii these Mcdii and lafii ate the tsixidk Jats 
of the present day. >; 

'I'iic eoin-i wMch I would assign to tte Sm or Jbdrs me 
liirco distinct classes : ' , 


1 if?;,— Barbarous imitations of the coins of the l^trian 
Gredv Kings,— ifiuthydemnsj Enkratidhs,' and 
Hchoklns. 

2«ff.--Ooias of a Scythian dymisty which preceded •the 
ICuslian tribe of Yuchi in. the odeupation tlir 
■ N. W. FanjiVo. 

Sf (f . — Coins of a Scythian dynasty Which ruled ©Thr 
South. Ariana and Sindh about the beguittiate 
of t.bc Christian era. 

iu'st class of coins, I assign to tho &st perlc^ of 
feqythian dommion, between 163 and 126 B. C.. hedause; the 
coins, which are nearly ail found to fho nc^ Of Gnu- 
epus, are Imitations of the ^onoy of the lak three Or^co- 
Baetnan Fnncijs whose dominion they OTerthb^w' The iaroc 
Sliver piei.^e8 copied from tbe totr^raehms of Eutlivdqiato*^ 
iMjara legend in some Katiye charadter, nearly akm*W that 
Which Eisr Henry Bawlinson calls Farthian, butwMch ^Mr. 
Thon^ natn^ Chaldseo Felilvi. The legend fe always thb 
there bqing tom' letters to the rig!^ ©f the hesid and 
ioft; which I read somewhat? doubtfully as 
uWasMt^Kuu, « liing or ‘‘King 



^ 




wlm 
''ll|^.'ia;-,|li$| 

•'r|^.j^:.,4i 

tl^e, t(re«t’' 

i iW-- 


..... ^ •’ 
P?^?- J^SlrV^''^^' ^ *^y barbaroiis liia, 

p^jQilSQi6 Slid "itttes of Mc^aklcs, aso of no.-^viaiu#* 

are all naoja^ ttom tli© OhoU 
Bmiii iegead^ ; bat a^s thefv are fooM 
As Arell as -la Balkli aad Saniar- 

bawfecloagedto tba&st Scytbiaas 

,‘^e soooa4 i^lass ai^ of tlie groat 

r 5^ iramodiate ntm^sa ilto . and Azi. 
,4 W. ; aad Voaonsss, ^alithorcs, Snali- 

*a*n4Ufcirs®s, ia Posbavfer and the dUstricts on 
The PartJMan nam© of Vt^ones 
V princofe of tliis dynasty were 

mp# .p3*0ba^^ imtiiw S^fkimis fmin tbo fronttcrs of j^irihia, 

S^^hiam $mvi the more di^tatit pro* 
beyond tfe?^ Jsbeartea, The name of Moa^ also wSnJd 
to pola,t 0 the same conclusiott, as it is found amoiuast 
of .Cappadocia and I’outus ; in JSfdaaHea 
t'l^- tyrant of Oihyra, , and in Hf>(j>phef^es the fetlicr*in*‘la.w 
of Btrabo. It <njust b© remembered that Strabo himself 
Dabm of the jgusrinc with the Dahmof tho 
tod that liis teltimony on this point is entitled td 
SMflJ honsidei^iOn on account of fus Ivirtli and connexions. 

. ^ from Strabo that the J/wii were a Thracian 

and/’^^iOt Thiii^uans' and Oottjj were the same 
P^io, bCoan^’ they spoke the sam;; luo.'^nago ; and as I 
l^ivc myadf shown that tho Getoe and Massagotte vrorsiupped 
'^w^SRftm^ .god called OeM^nzes ^or Zamulxis, I infer that 
of - the ^nse race, and "fchei-aforo that tho Oetic 
, nt Jfe^ niust havn been, in use amongst the Massageto) 

On these grounds I think that 
1 coneiusiens, that the Medi o,r Med» 

■ .M . — * — b^l^ i^ ed' to the horde of IhiboB Scythians, 

Moga or Mom was tho leader who 
dominion fei ,the. ^ 

•;^'thje:,,ihfcd, ^ss*.whi<&. Indor^ to 0ond^;; 

^pndbi'^^d & the ■ 

t:-;|ii!r^-'fotod afed- at ; jb^' 

.ai^Mpe^tecimea of a®Bof'JSfe>V 

mm-iYAnrnm 
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.5l!p^l4c-''-<^e''.€a<rlj‘0}i^ i 
^1^' to^fttil; 

ib4 •- ijeooasdM -St. 

. 'in -Bana^^' JP^tii^^'fyad' ■ >,||^t the 

ils^ of His d^th is eren mow dist3de^%^«^ls^ Bisbop 


vlM^apiR%1^i^ isitbrtHw tlie fiestbaony of 

';ill.■-■’C^^^&^^p^ bad tbd: Bomaa ' M«ttS;yTrpl^, An old 
jfiiadciptjc^ "of A. D. 1070,- cm. tbo doi^'''of^^.Basilk!a of 
St. 0tk the Gstiaa. Jfoad, ,idso teslificb^^jpilB 'was put to 
deatk in India. *!Hie . Syriao wrrfcri Antfu^ imys tfe'^^rius tbmh 
was id Jdto -“ Island of 'Medan in India,** ibiai i# is doubtful 
.wHetHer thro is iuiended tbar tbc *?‘Ci%.Osdamiaa/* ^bicli 
^Iflks tbc scene of .Ms death. I feel inoUnod • to this 

dBy/,i^th the of tho BEsriplus, whicH ajay Have 

been ^called sK^ra^MMia^ or “Bkcfc Mina^”:to;disliu^ui8li 
it £%ini;the older city of Mm in Bakastonc.*^ ^iwen to^tijer, 
l^rf^^itatentents arc suMcieht to show tlihi.!!^ng €inh4blbrus 
of th*> C^stian legends was almost certeli^y the ruler of 
Westei'n India in the time of St. Thomas j mad as idlj^ 
Ckndophanes of tho coins was the rule^ of ssimc opu^toy 
aHcmi the same we are, X‘ think,: in Con- 

cduding that the two kings were rery pimidQly the same 
person. '■' . ,' 

1 would dssi^ the estahlishtnpafe, pf i^yabsty %f 
Gondophares to a^at.S<>A...B.,'and tfaodd^lHpf^liih 
to about BOAi D. Bimng tJus ped^ this of 
phares must haye heesn extended ovcr ifee 
I have found ' hla coins in Multitn .kid m i^ tha 


mounds to the south of ' ^hc^y. 

m'A..X). 7S,’'oaa dt^tosmicc^i^iiik^hayeM 
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. J i ^ , another 

^,fayo^,.4fr^Eaa4s^y, #»tao,.aiid Sindh# -^he 

those -oif 

>\ofito»-- at deasivtaro 
^i^aeoe^w^ iihrtbagnesf show that 

10a>^ but after 
fbl^^aai^u that ^wu be a|]^li- 
— . — '<^pse|de or to the piinoes of 
chaJjr^ibat tW:peep3ftdf Sejistau 
. ^ ^dep^deueefor ntiiEtey yeo^a d^mst the 
Sas^aiaa tK^gl,* hud Periegetea calls t^ 

' Jj 3 jd^ “ Southern ^ Scythiam/’t Bn^ th^m 

^ w the tidid ceutoiy ; aaci, hithoag^^ are. may- 
fly aadPriselan as exteiid.' 


of the proTiuoes on the Indus 
tito jof the fifth century, yet. there .w3l istill 

^ |>^ of about three hdnrkedi yeai®,-- of 

■ : no infonaation whatever. At the fitst a]^ 

^ ^e^aneoj^i-th© Muhamngiadans in Sindh, towards tha^eM 
emturyv sovereignty i^d already passed 
' ntterthe h^ads pf a Brahman family, while the mass of the 

of the rival tribes of JMMs. 

f^afe/a'^ family may .became extinct, or may be. sup* 

' the bulk of the people still re* 

;;|gb!d98: i^ was mosl strikingly exemplified at this" 

the .Arab conquest, when,the Jhifs and 

of the popidaticm, still remained in Sindh, 

: ^hil^.^the jiovereigirty passed to the Arabs. Partly tbereforo 
hnd partly.fqr the want of any evidence to 
****“ I think tliat iHSiere is a very atmng presumption 


/esfw and the classical writers 

. ' “^i^rly Muhammadan writers, 
Jfeds of the jBceseut day. 

'‘'Ywm, oa TociiAKt. 

OJybese, the Fnci^ 

Baat^ Ilartars, who, several qmtur^sJNfore 
hi^passed into Western Yjarta^ryj where 
|^,.«atlenshm emphe,.40e^l|aguen.jfi — 




tliat tb^ Al??w or Rouj 
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all the Taitksr hprdes ; a»|[; towai^s 




and pv^hed his ,o6nqi^4^'«^'-i^.^a$, 

,50^',^ '■^htiei?,^^d®nes/.-of 

of 'liEdthe: als^^' lh^;''Olfc 
iTao^iwt (B* C* '202-19i), whd tnaa'^wad 

wMch was surnomaded, aiwl <^1^1 
and'''deMilme^^^ hf a mm. 
seetaid^calfidto^ hb^lre. i©lirist,^'t!l^ «idbx|^. ' ;' '*' 
noittmtted nn^hcclrMv 
T;nnd< their king^''imiidngr:lb|ii^^r 
hdbeadi^ ^ and. ' his sknll ; waa fdnMS^^fiiia 
ii^lxioli was used on all grand oec^iocfas^l^ 
fifty yeai« afterwards, 
smaller .(tiyisaoiii callen^e Litlha Ytichia ji^ 
waxd into '|Sbei» and the 
the' 

Xht^ mored still fartlbr to 
pied' the prprincea'now eaPed.fl^feEmj^ 
hy driving out the 






I* r^: f ^ 1. 


*Tt^ 0 «!» i \ t y ;jMi 












, fc'l , 

^ ?Jsmi, crossed the J'axaiHte^ 
Su. ferthcr to the sooth. occui^S^ 
JwiWfe iiaii Qg the mvmtry erf tilt© J)alis[i. The Gh^ese 

^^aceomjKa^ed this expedition of the Ineii 
.Mto.to TO taken place shortly bo&to 188 
i^^aht§^li»hed Sm and Tahtas retired to Kipin, or 
|feh«<»El?e^ded ^ nearly with the aadtait 

^vided the conquered. 
ois%Ksi», according to the nwxnber of their 

,, . of fhe Empewr Wuti, in 86 B C 

the po^r^ thh Bmngnn must lire comideii% declined’ 

5ible to catty on commercial 

with Kima dd^ng reign of a king named md^lm ox 
0«-/«a4«o, In /I B, 0. the Hiungnu wore signally defeated 
by the Emperor i^aoti, and this defeat being followed br a 
dreadM eirfl war, accompanied by plague and fam&e, 
proved fat^ to the power of this formidable horde, whose 
Em^re^ ^ ^ be<^e a tributary of the Chinese' 

_ ^e Great Yuchi, being thus relieved from all dread 
ol their ancient tmemios, were now able to consolidate 
their I»»wer, and accordingly, the king of the JCuei- 
Bmca^ mbe, named KAieu-isiu^-Jci/ unitmt^ the live tribes 

?: A • and 

MmtM^ or Amna, Kabul, and Candliara. As this long 

la said to bare roaehed 84 years of age, his reign must 
have been a fong ouo, and his son, Ym-kao^cliim, could 
uot have succeeded him until about 70 B. C. To the sou 
the Chmeso ascribe great conquests in Izidijt, both to liie 
souiE aud east. The power of the Yuebi was still iiadind- 
. uha^ At 'ttie cad of the first century (75 to 98 A. B.) wLan 
,they^ wagdd war with the Chinese in Kotan. But early in 
tfie thaA Ofiutuiy p. ^22) it was much weakened by^ho 

atta^t of other ^bes, and in the beginning of the fifth 
S? finally overthrown by the NepthaiUeSi or 
.^un^i. Tim last king ol the , Xuchi mentioned in ' 
who took possession of G&ndhara, but Traf4 ; 

to oppdfotho Whit© Buns^' ' 





' rtf new |)xbVljn«^/)r’-*l^f^'$oil- 
^&>-^a-she^ -or 

liaBMK tl^ ,I/ittle .YttoM^: a«»' ’!!^6f • -wt^. 

sarvives in-'tl3t© 

.■ : '•- 

It remains now to oomparo this account .witH Shce s^t- 
teiMJtt notioes of the Tochari by classic^ anei Mul^rainadaii 
WTt^rs, to trace their conhexloft wi% bae of existing 
races (Jf forpi^n origin who still form, the ■mas® of the popu- 
lation oi tho JPanjab. fn dismissing the tirst Scythian invasion 
©f the proviat^ on the Oxu3^ I have already identified tho 
$©ehari and Aslaci of Strabo and Trogus with the' YifoM and 
of the Chinese, I have also pointed out that 
tho ]^vei-if%n*tx!hiff are the same as the KMhM and KlmsMu 
of the coins, and tlio QwtMti of the Arian insftriptions 
in tiio Greek legends of tho coins, this name of the tuMug 
tribe of the Tuchi is given in a different form, as 
Kopsea, Khoraiim, and Korom*^ As thp firss three roatlings 
arc foand exclusively on the coins of 2Ccidupkes<>p MadpkizeA,^ 
the successor of Mepmeem, they arc tho earliest attempts 
that we possess of the Creek rendering of this name, while 
the last reading is the only otio that is used by Kumrtk and 
Ills successors;^ I think it very probable that tluj name wWeh 
is intonded to be given in the earlier rcwlings naae^ sidl bo 
preserved in that ol‘ the province of Khoramn-.* If phis vimv 
is correct, then the original name of the tribe must have 
been Km^8 or Khoran^, which ->vas afterwards sc^tened tel K^P 
and JSTm-A, or Ko-rano and Knahan. Tho original'tca^m atone© 
recals the Choraari of Tliny, w^hich, according to him, was 
the Scythian name for the l^crsians, but which iu his time 
was most probably applied to the Korfi or KhWajis ^ht, 
who then occupied Kkovfjtsrhi^ tho old frontier provitioc of 
Itersia. In all these names I think that vre may rccogniae 
without much straining the original j&irm of the Sai:^rit 
Gipjjara, and the Hindi Guje^r or G?ti?ar, the well known 
name of a. foreign race which still forms about one-fifth of 
the population of the Paujilh. . ,, 

The statement of the Chinese writer's, that the country 
of thh Dahas was occupied by tho Yu chi, or Toidiari, about 
126 B, C., is confirmed by Justin, who records that Bhrahates 
ert’ Parlhta, being At^iated and Idliod by tjao Scythians^ was 
sucaaceM undo ArfcabahuSj who d^ed three years 





■m- 


^ a wound received m battle with the fko^dim, 
;,<At tiniQ^wthereforG- or in B. O. 12a. '0bA«>«vr5^jft* 



la tbe country of the SO^a or Dahm, 

*i^a. ttetdr sontltern conquests imdoi* -wbicb. 

is..,lo0s|^y jdxcd by tlie Chinese at abont 100 years after 
Cbamkao *$4 oniba&sy, or in 0. 30-20, may be assigned 
j^pproximaioly to f.he same period by other notices of the 
classical writers. Thus we learn from, them tt|iat Sanatrakes, 
who had sought- refuge' with the Sagaraakm Scythians in. 
B. C. S7, was ten years later placed on the throne of Parthia 
by their aid. Again, a little after B. C. 37, Phrahates 4th, 
who had been driven from the throne by his own subjects, 
■yas restored by the “very powerful aid of the Scythians^”* 
But' tlie^e Scythians must have boon t]jo Tochari, as in the 
same chapter wbgus had described tbe fact of the single 
tribe, of Asiaip giyi ag kings toibc To.d: ui, and the down- 
fall of the Sardneha} (or SHgarank;x').t This account of 
Trogus agreed exacaly with, Ibat of the Cliinose. But as the 
aggrandizement of the Yuclii is attributed t o the first icing 
KhkU’hiu-hisi who can ojdy be, KvJ^Ja or k'uiulaka (Kad- 
Ijhice^, the date of tlds event cannot be placed later than 
70 B, 0., alio vV lag up wai*ds of iK) y ears for the length of 
'»^liis reign, which is very probable, as he lived to 81 years 
of age. , * . 

The earliest Muhammadan ac:'oniit of the Tochari wc 
odre to the learned Abu .liihA,n, who aecompanlee' iMalunud 
Ghaznavi on his Indinii expeditions. According to him, the 
'i|rrone of Kabul was iic}<l by Turki [trinees lor noatiy sixty 
H^neratioTis, down to the accession of a Jtraliman dynasty in 
tho beginning i/f the tenth conlury. If vve fix the two dates 
at B. C. 60 and A. T). 900, the period of Turki iniio will bo 
960' years, or jiist 16 years per reign. Abu hi ban tells a 
.wondrous story of the first Ttirki King, nairn d Darhaiukin, 
OvXHaHdigm. According to the tradition, Barhaiukw on. 
his fiutival at Kabul shut himself up in a cave without i‘<.*c»d, 
im|i after the lapse of some days appeared suddenly outside the 



, - Xlill ThodUawrii^' ABiwi&iterit Wjpe 'S 0 ,r 4 >t<^h 2 ^|uni*^ 



EBJPOET, 186^04. ! 


w<mdei*fal person v]feoi*5ftS<fe8itmea 
\::pi& 6 jQ Wmaelf jnastejr of wbi^ 

Is "fifenily lor nearly sisty ’genera^ns. Tiio 
csare was iSi 0 i^^ J$ak<irj and was still visited by pej^oas 

in tbe of Abn llili4n. Amongst the snoOessors of 
BarHatnldii was Kana^^ who founded the at Par- 

sh4war, which bore his name, and who is thcrefcae identical 
^tbkKaidshka.* 



I have already liotieed the foot that the early coins of 
K&sffuid KadpMzes, of the Kors, or Khoram tribe, bear 
the name of the Greek King Hormaeus on the obverse, it is 
certain thearefore that he must have been the loader of the 
Kushan Tocliarl, who took Kabul from the Greelcs, and eon- 
sequentlv we must identify him with Khin-tsm-Mi the leader 
of the Yuchi, to whom the Chinese ascribe jyie conquest of 
Kipini KaofUy and Uantha, or Ariana, Kabu^and Gaodbara. 
But this identification affords no clue to the name of J^rha- 
taldn or JBarhtiain, who according to Abu Ilih4n ’Was tho 
first king of the Turks in Kabul. 


- The only way that I can see of reconciling the difference 
of name is by supposing that tho kings of tlie Groat Yuchi, 
like those of the white Huns of later days, may have assum- 
ed titles on their accession to the throne whicli were used 
cither alone or in eonj unction with their names. Thus the 
Ephthalite prince Yuchln, who ruled from A. D. 465 to 485 
assumed tho title of TticJiin Kfutn, or the “ Boneficieat 
Khan,” hy which he must have been generally known, as 
we find it translated hy the Persians into Khush Kamh. 
Similarly his successor Teufun, wlio took the title of Ihtkushim 
or tho “ constant,” is most probably the Fuganish of Pirdaiisi. 
But the practice' also common amoM^t Gm Turks, as 
juay be shewn by f he examples of prittce ShethUy wbo tpok 
the title of Skapolo Khmiy the Bizabulus of thf? Gwieks,. and 
of his son Vhuloheu, whose title of Shehu Khm i& preserved 
in the Saye Shah of Persian history. Judgihg from tliese 
examples, I think that we are justified in supposing that 
jBafhmtiiyiii may have been the original name of the prince 
afterwards assumed that of Khieu-tai%i»M. 

S Admitting the probability of this identifteatipn, _ 
take Fkieu-tsitt-ki to ^ave been king of the tribe 

^ 

KeiiiAud, Arabes, px»- 132 to 1^6 ; Sir 

by IJl., 0 & 10. ^ -- ’ , ■ s' ^ > 



■iHCo-tCTTniAirs. ■ 

88 ;,1^^ J?. '0» ; thafe aboat 126 B. C., he units^ Mie 
■jffveMhedmiJih f^ucM and entered on the career of e©n- 

S t attrStotw to him ,by the Chinese, and that he died 

;of age, lea-ring the throne to his 
,8on» tC'o this son the Chinese ascribe the 

ecmj|tfitet ofjXndiai that^K of the PanjAb Proper, and of all 
th^s«4l^^tr^ to the west of the Jumna. I wo^d therefore 
ideittxfy: him with Boemo or Mima Kadphi^ea, whoso coins 
ai’e fcfhnd in. great numbers in these very provinces, and 
■who is generally admitted to have^ been the imme^te pre- 
deceH^r of ‘JKanishka, Eegarding the difference of name, 

I am not ';^repared to offer any explanation, but I bdievo 
that Kadphises is only a title, as I find that Kieu^teu-fa, 
which might easily be taken for the original form of 
Kadupltea^ is ^malated “good charioteer and archer. ’ 
Mozola Kadf^^jjKj^Tadi Mima Madphiftes might thus mean 
oiiXj .KuJula mm Mitudf “the good charioteers;” and 
as we know from a single gold coin that Hima Kadphises 
was proud of his skill oj invincibility as a charioteer, this 
suggestion may perhaps be right. To this prince I would 
assign a reign of twelve years, which would fix the accession 
of J^nishka to about 58 B. C. 

We have now come to one of the ^eat names in ancient, 
Indian history* that of the Tndo-Sej'thian priiice Kanishka, 
whose con version- to the faith of Sdkya Hunt gave a sudden 
impulse to the propagation of Buddhism, wliicli rapidly 
spread its doctrines to the utmost hounds of the Tociiarian 
dominitm. Prom the Raja Tarangini we learn that Knnish- 
ha and his two brothers Mvshka, and Jushku, ruled over 
Kashmir for sixt^ years. During this reign a great Buddhist 
Synod was held in Kashmir by the holy Arya IPdrmika^ 
and under the personal superintendence of the prince. A 
large FMdfr, or monastery, and stupendous tope, were erected 
at: Far^Awar by the monarch himself ; and the excavations 
of late years have shown us that many of the finest Stiipaa 
in the Kabul Valley and Panjf\b must have been built during 
■ his reign. An inscription of Kaniahka, found in a large 
tope at M^tnikytla h^ Ceneral Court, is dated in the year 
.18 ; and a second inscripition of found by Mhisson 

in a tope at Wardak, is dated in 51. A stone slab, discovered j. 
at Zeda jn Xusufisai by Hr. Doen cntli$|j also bears the naiii^? 
^f Kanishka* and appears to be dated^in the* year 11. Tali^V; 
these throe datfes togethor, it see&s cleai* that they 




lamcSi fafe ^Kjcura in my Ynsnfsai ,. 

slicicws/that tbe OmMa 
in: tba yesw 1=^2 after the aoeesdon oif- ^mk 
or a%onfc A, these later Icings #45 

teoorib wlmterer; but as most of the numerous ^Id (mtm 
wliich ate found in Afghanistan atid the N. W. ^anj/ib 
miiat cf'rtainly belong to them, wc may conhddnily oxj^^et 
that some lucky chance hereafter will reveal to ns the order 
of their naines. - • \ 


The supremacy of the Great YucM is sa^hy the Chinese 
to haTO continued undiminished until thfe^^ird century, 
when it began to decline, and it would aagjji||[- to have bee;!^ 
finally overthrown by the white lluns in tl|l|||p||^nnmg of 
fifth century. We look in rain for any notf^^ of the ^^cr 
JS^ushdn dominion in the classical authors, although the tiamc 
was welt known to Moses of Khoreno, and to TirdausLt 
I think, however,^ that we may recognize the name of this 
powerful tribe in "the Kaspeirm of Ptolemy,- and in the 
Kaspeiri and Kmpeirce of Dionysius and! Ktuinus, both of 
whom couple them with the Arieni.l Dionysius also speaks 
of the Kossaioi as a people of Kmpeirmn race, who Were 
specially famous for swiftness of foot. In these. Kmpeirm 
the Elashmiris have long ago been recognized ; hut as the 
Kashmirian kingdom, even in ita most palmy days* never 
extended its influence beyond Kdngra on the east and the 
Salt Range on the south, we must look to some other people 
as the itxmKaspeirmi wlipse dominion in the time of Ptolemy, 
about A. D. 140, embraced the whole of the Upper Panjdb, 
and ext(mded on the south-east to the city of Mathura and 
the Vindhya mountains. Tiio only people that fulfil this 
one condition of extended empire are the jS!«»Ad#, whose 
dominion certainly embraced ' Ihc Paijijdb, andi if vm 


♦ My iijapr^ioja k, t-Kat Ktumelika tlie re.al foundfjr o£ whlck now known 

%j tlie Bimie ol Vikramfl Jitya. Vikram^rlitya to wlaom tk© 

meut c€ known i»> ItAve Uw4 in the firwl hali of century A. IX J 

tbink it probable, tiferef lie only «4opted the old ea-a of ln<l<>*Scy1^iEani» by 
it lit$ jown jjitGio. tbat I ajta AWdre ot in VlkWiigoa era 

i« Sll or A. I>, 7^4u 

^ ' 

t AtMnson"» SbabMama, p. 273* ^ . 

HaosKtrica of pionyisw ^pioWii by Btephauiti Df Nomiufi, Hb. 20. 



IM&O-SOITOTANS, 

judg©\|rom„‘ the find-spots of their .coin h, must also hate 
iacltlded Ifi^fountry to the eastward as far as the banks of 
the JathBa*' ‘ 


' Th^'tfhe jiamo of KnsMn is, perhaps, presetted hi the 
K<maioi^i Ifionysius; and as ho cjilisthem a Kmpeirktn, race^ 
1 4 ;himk it Tpl>ry probable that there has been some confusion 
between the two somewhat similar names of Kashrnira, the 
iwmntry, and Kmhdn; the ruling race, to whom Kashmir 
belonged. ,That Ptolemy’s name of Kaspchwi does not 
refer to the.fpcople of Kashmir Proper, we may lie <^01 to 
certain, from the; position of his oity of K'mpeim, which is 
to the east of the iihvi and to the south of Aiuukatis, tljc 
present Antba-Kdpi, near Labor. Judging from the name, 
ns well as freem the position, I would identify Kaspeira with 
the modern of which the earliest name was Kmyu~ 

papimi) or as^ is usually pronounced Ka^^dppnr, w'hich I 
take to bo the Kaspapnroa of Ilekatmus and the Kuspaturos 
of Herodotus, as well as the Kaspclru of Ptolemy, 

The . widc*spread intluouce of the Kushun race may, 
peiKaps, bo infen’od fiom the general acceptance of tlioir 
kingly title of Bao, wddeh exists to the present day amongst 
the llajputs of Kaohh and Jesahn-r^r, and was once borne l}y 
the Ralitors for many generations. The origiuni title, as 
banded down by the rery imperfect nu'dium of Cliincsr. 
symbols, rvould appear to have been chanyn, tmmju, or 
On the coins of Kvsola KadapJies this Xathe title takes tlic 
form of zaoon, or savu, in Greek, and of Yaikt, or Y^<ri!a, 
in Aldan letters, which is changed to yoUga on the c'oins oi 
Kozoulo Kadphi/:es. Now, it is a knowm practice of the 
'i'urki dialects to soften r to c, and consequently tlicir zurit 
o'r znii would luivo boon pronounced llcto by their noigh- 
boiirs. Similarly tlicir IniAuhi bcci^o komno ; their Kn- 
nkkJca, Kmutrke ; and their ITn-vlsWa, Uoerlce. iicncc, 
instead of Zavi> or Zakg Kauishka, we find Rao Kanerko. 
The curious title of Zogo.ie^ wdiicli the Babylonians garo to 
the slave whom they dressed in royal robes at the festival 
of the SaJec^a^ may perhaps bo best explained by considering 
it as. only a slight variation of the sgyme Scythian title of 
king. The elision of the g in Zoga is similar to that which 
I have already noticed in Moa for Mog% Moas for Mngila% 
and Tir for i^gru. * 
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if^dea^iie ^t^s, are the only liTimetous ra<^ qjpctfejgn 
:Wi^m' tbc‘Fanj4h an(i North-Western Pwvinc^ of India 
4!^ho are known to have beon powerful during th# earl^ <»a?. 
turies nf t^e Christian ore. Thus we have a record in the 
jECaira copper-plate of three princes of the Qmjjara, race, 
of whom the last was reigning in the Sake year §80, or 
A- I). 458. Those princes I woiilll refer to the Guijjara 
kingdom of Hwen Thsang, of which the in his 

time was Pikmiato, or BMmer, half way betwi^ Amarkot 
and Jodhpur. The first of the three princes who’may ^sup- 
posed to have founded this dynasty cannot ba.daj;cd latoi* than. 
A. D. 4(K), at which time wc know that the powe# uf the 
KU8h!§i.n in the PanjAb had very much d«elin(A*‘ lu ^my 
account of the Kfithi I have already suggested the prohp®- 
lity tiiat Bhlm'er derived its name from their brethren the 
BMaa, wdiom I would identify with the Sudra dynasty, which 
held Aior for 137 years, or from A. B. 505 to &is2. Accord- 
ing to this view the Gujars must have been diiven from 
their country of Guijjara by the B^las m A, jD. i^5; and 
as they are found not long afterw ards in tlie countries now 
called Gujarfit (to the north and north-east of the Peninsula 
of Kfithidwfir), to which they gave their name, I thiiik it not 
improbable that they may be the harbarians, or Mlechhast 
who are said to have captured Balabhi in A. I). 5^3, * 
if so, they did not long retain tboir supn&lhacy, for at the 
time of Hw'cn Thsang’s visit to Balabhi, in A. 041^ the 
king was a Kshatriya. In a second copper-plate fnscriptioii 
found at Baroda,- Indra, Raja of Saurashtra, is said to have 
conquered the King of ’ Gurjjara, just one generation before 
A. 1). 812, or betweej^775 and 800, Those instances , are 
sufficient to show thilpan ancient kingdom, named. Qvjjara^ 
had existed to the eastward of the Iiowt^r Indus for at least 
four centuries, or from A. B. AW to 800. 


The only ovidenoe that I can hrin^ forward to prove tlie 
^istence of a Gujar kingdom in the north is of rather later 
date than the Baroda inscription, but it is equally eoindu- 
giye» as it .Is supported by the weighify fact that a very 

* Tiki, Aufciis of 'Es liiftji, 1., ^W-r-ria. tbe JW of tbo ow S(^ !• J A*.P- 



-.'m'^:^'a®-.-:fctedom. of G«ri|ara ' 

l^^tliiiilPiKte Xasiimir. -'¥iif}'^ 

||^^:;||lilpii|iS; was" ;;deleaff 4 ' and snrrendefed' 

:0f :^^^des 0 , as, the: pnce^ ef peace. * . • Guriiara 

or Kjliigra,"'and''thc^ 

1^ I have elsewhere shown t® have been 

da:-^h®:y'ni^|ai»s.'to^--tt^^ ofite Jhelam.' -Qvrjfam ' 
therefore ©lieiponds with tlie modern district of Qujarldes 
wJiich ; compri^^^ half of the €%(w Douh, from 

Bhimbar to Mdirabad.* The city of Guiarht is 

*50 % called JIairdt, and the district i^afrdii 

,d^#. rta origiri^^^ is ascribed to a Surajbansi llaj- 

pnt, named Bachan Fal, of whom nothing more is kho\ni, . 
and its restoration to Ali KJirin, Gujar, whoso name is 
strangely like that of IIh:; 'old llaja of tlie Ofch 

Centtiry. Pollowing up these traditions, Gnjurht Is said to 
iiave been destroyed in A. .l>?1303, a nd ro have been re.huiit 
by the Gnjars in A. 11. 996, or A. ;D. 1588, during the reign 
of Akbar, * 


At the present day the (hijars are found in great num- 
bers in every pa:rt W. of India, from the Indus to 

the Ganges,, and from the Hazara, mountains to the Penin- 
|3|1» 0f^^(^ are specially nuraorons along the 

‘Jjfaaksv C)^ iPpper Jumnaj^ aear ja.gMri and Buriya, and 
In the S^haranpur Jlistrict, n liicli' during the last century 
.was actually culled Gujarat. To tho east they occupy the 
|fhtty Slato ofVSamptar in BundeUdiand, anti one of the 
l^rt^ern districts of Gwalior, which is still called Gujar-gdr. 
They are. found only in small bodi^'s and much sf.nttered 
throxjghput E, H^ypnt^^ and Gwalior; but they are more 
M thh Westo States,, and specially towards 
Gujardt, Whewe they part of the population. 

Thc ' llujas of :Bewdri to the South of Delhi are Gujars. 

d: ^^%':^dnthern ' Fjinjhb they are thinly scattered, but 
:ftefr h^|^rf inemase rapidly towards the north, where- they: 

to- several important 'places, suoh -as 
thcdiBeohnn-'^^lo-ah, . in the Chaj; 

; '"- -'''A;;;'":.. g . i .- ^ ■ ■ ' - - ■ - ' ''' ; i^||- . ' . . g . ^ -, g 



Doal>, and 0t^0*^kkm In tl»« 


sanaajpons 
'»the 



nt 


^ejsBSi mi. 'Hasa^ . ,,- ,, 

josKSHSiir »»w»«wwt ; and they 

numbam in* iton Dairdu Districts of OliilAsi 
^to tlie Bast irf riw Indus, and in the ocaiiifa<^#apfeicte to 
the West of the rirer- 


The latest original notice of the hy^my 

classical author, is that which has already been quoted from 
the Bassarica of Dionysius. Unfortunately the age of this. 
work is doubtful, but it seems to be gene)^^#dmittea that 
it is not older than A. D. 250 to 300. the timb of Dionysito 
Periegetes, to whom the poem has been generally ^tributed. 
In this notice of Dionysius we find tliC. S^spei^ couplM 
Svith the Arieni, which would seem to show that the K<tsp<ii^ ' 
were then in possession of the Lower PanJ&b, although^n 
the time of Ptolemy they were separated from tho Avimi by 
Northern Indo-Scythia. Prom this notice I infer that the 
Kaspeiri, or Knsl»an tribe, had already begun to more 
towards the South before tho end of the 8rd century, at 
which time, as we learn from Dionysius Pericgetes, the Lower 
Indus was still held by the Scythians. 


In parting with the Kushan and taking up the Gujars, 
without being able to show that the two people actually 
occupied the Bame country at the same time, I feel that the 
proof of their identity is still incomplete. But in showing 
that tho Kmhdn had occupied the ^Southern Punjab about 
the end of the 3rd century, and that the Gi^Jars wore m 
possession of Marusthala, to the South of the Panj&b, before 
the end of the 4th century, I. think that the two events may 
be best explained by connecj^ig the su<lden disawearance 
of tho Kmhdn with the sudden appearance of tho Q^jars in 
the same track towards the South, as successive .actions of 
the same people. In putting forward the suggestion ttot 
the Gwars of the present day may be the deabmdauts of mo 
ancient ToehoM or Kmhdu, I am chiefly influeno^ by iBio 
fact that they are the only numerous race of foreign origin 
in the Panjdb and North-Western Provinces who, besides 
the Jats, are known to have been powerful during the ,eariy 
©enturios of tho Christian eta. I may also add that ^e 
Qujurs the only rsa/Cj© wl\oi6 tsibal seem to oper 

a probable clue W their desoont from the Tochaii or 







that the earliest forms of tlid 
, ji;|^ cto found on the emus of Kozoulo 
JCadaphes, are SioTSott, Js. 0 Ts&Oijf and 
JS!»oHS(*|p||; 0riiek; and Km^dn^ Kkmkan, and Omhan in 
'^dfe 'jhat the later forms, as found on the coin 
legmids' aht inscriptions of Kanerke or Kanishka, are 
nniformly^ct^fined to Koram and Gmhan. Kow, both of 
these Icmito forms of the name would appear to be preserv- 
ed amo«|^tt^e tribal names of the Gujars. Thus Korm 
may, I thixilC) bo identified with the Oorsi, or Gorasi^ apd 
Kvshdm with the Ji^wane or Kusuoni, or J^uthane, which are 
two of the most widely- spread tribes of the present day. 
both of them are still found in the Sindh S6,gar Doab, and 
On the hapks of the Jumna, although the great clan of 
Gujars must hare been divided for many centuries. 


Little Yuan, or K*.TOit.. 

According to the Chinese writers Kitolo, the King., 
of the Great Yuchi or Tocliari in the begininng of the fifth 
century, conquered Balkh, G4ndii^a, and five other pro- 
vinces.* He w^as obliged to return to the west to oppose 
the white Huns and left liis son in charge of Gi\ndb&i*a, who 
established the kingdom of the Little Yuchi in Fo-lu-sha, 
or ParshAw&r. But the name of Kitolo, or Kator, \vould 
appear to have been adopted by the horde, as Abu Eih^n 
calls the Turld prince who was supplanted about A. D. 900 
by his Brahman minister, “the last of ti;e Katormdn Kings.’' 
The supremacy of ife: race was then lost, but not their 
name, which still exists in the pettv State of CMtr&l, whose 
Chief pwiudly styles himself Shah 'Kotor, 

The Chinese carefully distinguish between the two 
divisions of tlie Yuchi by fixing the capital of the Great 
Yuchi at Kabul, and the capital of the Little Yuchi at 
Parshkwar, the kings of both being of the same family. 
Abu Kih&n also makes no allusion to any change of dynasty, 
btft simply calls the kings a race of Turks, which had 
ruled Tor nearly sixty generations. As Abu jlihA,n visited 
Kabul and Peshawur only 100 years after the accession of 
thiq Brahman dynasty,' his testimony as to the race of the 
prevkms dynasty is quite uninjpeachabl,e. It is also con- 

K<mve 4 U* M4i»agei> Asiati'i’ae^ I., p. 22S. 
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tlie eumwlry.. . ' ‘ >;, 

■tna0,s:«i?a;f o^Hlie Hiada 

liavift. exceeded fepo genemtibas, or kfeoiil ^ je^rs* m m 
B, 697 ibid 13ie jPriim at Kabid ww fe lof 

Ihe BiaaioeF ' of • 'IKeidL* ' ' Agidn., "'la . , 700^'" '' ^ 

ibe TiMfe the of 

i^M €or''jfeitoilf^1tlaiEiie* which 'was 
fa> ,ttse--' Klttfi^ Ka&hmiat '* Biifortunaiidy 'tl^ 

AbidiiChh ,owli% to the woaderful onoertli^ty. i^t ' att8|«d[s 
,%^'’'|i^pp^.^^*,'''ia.ost '.proper, xtsaies wrattca. .in .Bitei^ah 
AAeiediiag-'to Qilfeieistcr, the:,:3S¥o- :i» ^oSiM 
ia Ma«»di, Iba-Kathir, AUoa^., Abulfejte* im Ehb^pfl^r, 
h|is;|feett.Tajioasly 


■ m ;|KhshBEh| 

^. ■ , J?Z-tt -f. i.. H.iL.'K 




that ^0 






,' the 

^iiy't^kdifc^iae^f %^|j- 

iirif '^riscittEi, ajod wliicb 19 uni^ 

•^y npl . oiily;' oji the ladi'an gol^ <-’piJ>s o? 

^*''l>0 also hu the Kashmirian .coins of Tora*. 

.' ~»^,tiM'> ja!ttA'' J^ttoasena. Now Ibe grand'-father> 


and as ho rpigned only wt'.veii gericratiions heforp 
A/.3^. 6E5* tlwi dalre of hKitfi kings m ho fbced with some 

430 ^ Hore, tluni, we hovt; the name of, 
a^ifeWihg on ihc coins of KabnJ tmd Kashmir at the 
Vf^’«aane ,fcimo that Kitol&f the leader of the KfdormM 
tti^S^ fei^d, fo have occupied Kobul and Ofitndh^m I 
;th^<^rer ooiclnded that the ICedara of the coins, the 
of Ahtt Eili&n, the Kitoio of the Chinese, and the". 

Qt WJlite Huns of Fiistnin, arp the same, .people., 
^ow satis^d that Pmcua is ^vroug in apidfing th© 
to the 'White ifuns. The, mjstalm;Wiis 
‘a White Hun^i ajid the 3LitiJ© yttehl i!«m: 

tp timl% at the he,^hnin^0f _thh lilh 

laip.thpy's-as^' 'as'®3i?^’ wer©‘ neighbodrs^- h dlstirat-dWla,- 
e^u^ fps confounding two barhaxpns hfcesh; 

'■■i .'■^:r;l»jri£ii,. hh^led^'- of tiio White 

t^lffKo liavo premwed h list of fho 
feigns. But-' idie-h^'^f 
,i)n?ii4rS':.also'arp^v©ry val’pahle,- ^ 

.'period.,, of thpir 'eai^csr, tn%;‘ 
■ '"''ter.ia4 #p)i .ikmM 
.vjl?ci>ordihg§to 
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. e BdJtce of Ki^U wi»a» 
«t5f»'>|&t' §oytlaian let40irs- wetjp stiMi |a 




a, the two 




. . ..- . At fflpeseat tei.-OBifW '^iiit' a^y 

'Hwea aliade^ 'ah 
&:B'’%w tifcat -vr© poiwai^-' ae^. 

y©t ibaeaa 4o©^ One set of cota© la 

tiiWaa^^o^ being in ^nsior^^.. aihl 

in what, perhaps, may be best nami^ 
as These coins, on aecohnt of ;, 

Sab^cx^ .^^IjhsipSsj .fX,^^ refer to the Little XttoM of 

K!ab«l''Vahte;^*f-V"^^''^!Wh‘ 0 coins we find the pure Indiait 
word®! ''Pi^fp 00 liJ^fki^A Vda^AMiyn, which may, perha^^ ife 
onlyv^^ip3F'..aih^i'|^\i^ as both of them znean smi^y 

-It seems more -probable, howerm*, t^t 
of the Little Yuchi princes of) 
Sanskrit names after they had 
d, . Ladyn Sale possessed a gold 
with the pure Indiain name of 
|C have myself seTeral eppper coins ofi 
i^^ous legends of 

h|^iro. . Here, then, we hare albea^' 
^ differenfe*^ of coins deserihei^ 
ty, iairge golii^d ldlTef mon^ of a 
other pef^le, and od^per mnney 
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L^s^ii£lB2E^2L?^312I'MiLt 
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w^m 


.tllQ 

aoconi^ts 

l^lS&iiSt. wad. : eiassioal I peofpi^ i&''''f^^' 

footsteps of 'Alexander himself- X d!»i^y i^ie 

M tile Chinese |>£lgriaiAae widi as tiae 
■'^O0^p^lBOXS ehtered tbe Panj4A £iroi»^ 

|to aa|0Na«Ily lUastiate eacK others "Bor tM? reiaosi Xjr«#jp 
iugf! dostmptioa of^tAo antiquities ef i|%8 
l^Bodoi ef . the ‘Indus, and gtadually t0 
company with tite 

li^dpSinn 'of vMexander, and the Buddhi^- 

lBid^4^in(xial8 in our hands we mmy- ' .l^t 

IW rnined cities of idie Baa|lb with ^c mir 

time. :wp not he wasted in ftnitli^s ■l?es©fi|i^.,^3fe^fhef^ 
entering on the d^ihiption of . hhese/'<fn|ij^^^' 
iri^t to say a-ihw words <m.tWiate m^^ue 
entanthoritfes on aiioin %e h%te to deneshd ffr ps^, 

<pi]9y ixdorn3b«^n.>>;, . ',;**'V'L.':: •'••■' . -<' 


■^e army, of 
ih xedt^g 1 ^ ^ 


pilsr win 
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, &nA Murcik.'ir^dba 

, Wt . does not Ibis 

&«cHiie^lme^.4p|p^ to say 

Btiiffd ’ &oaii% ibe' Jinirmiis of 'adibo^', 

^ ^|p«ditjki!n» or from the heann>y^ hidee ol 


; been 

of the Pahj^bjlP we oqj^d 

0nfii©''vd«f«®dda4Sft';-^ of th,© nariiati^.-% 

to i^^ dtndnj^ the reign of ihn 

Farthllil^ fbiil&nes, between A. l).-42 and and 
calg^l^ aec^|tnt was dratrn vsp by the Assyrian Baitna, i3m 
eempaniiaa; w Apolonms. But the life of i^Uonina by 
which is the caaly work that Wf ^owi. |>oasefis> 
until a eentniy and a bfdf tefl','ahdi« 
'd> i^ the marTellous as to excite onr susnieiaBQ. 


'fh the marTellous as to excite onr suspie^Q. 

instes^.Of winitis^ onf ^^nfidenoe. I think it prehahle tln^ 
ApoEoni^il^'l^ actually yisited ^^axila, and 

j)erlispS’ in the B. Panj4b; but I . doubt 
jm^f the detmiii, and I altopther reject the long 
iQiil#lx^S^#oiiQi ]^g Fhraat^ of Taxila and the Btehman 


aid woik of Ptolemy is too wc^ known tof 
and I onl;y teention it here ifer tW 
ts 4st^ whicdi may bedXedwith cartaiaty 
^ ^ A. 3) ^ Ihe numb^;,«3^ new' 

in'^lmil^ shows' thiithe-feiii| 
sr# not in the |>os^ssic|i 
His' !of<Mf 5 i^tkm, ia all tb"o 









ilieiift fy^m . the In tiie-|p^ 


to tbeJsLaimlW4a^^f^«fi4''''^ 

Imt 'ihe de|plA lure 

fe^: V V' ^ 'f? 

■■■r..-Bat;i^lithe ' pt^HjtBs^'Imvels 'mte 

the lo«^|^,;aiid ‘moi?h &^«tea^j^''|oa^^ 

lM!rjp'-A.4D. 629^1, and, .did not reti^ ^n^;tbp o< 

|^».'. He crossed 'tno.Itttos Itdoa -..the ’l»aM^"ieprly.;te',‘A% .Hi 

1iE»4 ' ■ ii _-Ai. ^ ^ • ♦ ' jrifeljL ' jrl A ju_ ' ' -an^ ' 'ifc'y 


H, and silker vidtin 




and micD^y otib^ piicea, |ije'''N^o»te4 '^ihe'. 
middle of-A-f'm BSS,- ^havi|J![g■:^•&n» 
ia^e Hanjdb. ', 9m ft^ later 
ihe 8* Pp^J^hi j^m irjbence 

S 'fttmcmas^a^ of 
0ova^^ ' tab ;;iabea; 

^e^gwat -au^onmia^^!iB^waBl4: ' 

AjA' atkd '04^ 

car^^' .in*,<,^j^L» .3L^« 


IH tl 1 i'^ '■ JK" ^ gB jf f <a ^ ■-^ ' " '• ■■ v; 5'. 
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, S|g^sfiiaiiislatTOn. 

totti^^ej^y$tcljes of :ii»d4jta«fe 
, ^mere conject^. ^ *ne iS^i^ t3ie« only 
. _ , ^fmw'another Sftipst by ii» afee, wlule tbe spedastl bitty%. 
f(OSB of psEriacolar mohtais^t was uUoriy«,iitoin^ii^ 
i0n1( ^vW» tbanks to M. tTulien for bis aUoairablo translfttion^ 

. to disiingiiisb one monument from anotbor, 

. to lyitli certainty for what purpose each one <jf ttio 
greater Siitpas was originally designed. Si: 4 

The geography of Hwnn ^bsang’s travel has been moat 
,ably and ©eitmally examined by M. Vivien St. Martin in hii 
learned Memoir on Central Asia and India, which is appeMed 
to the :thitd volume of M. Julien’s- translation. His identi#- 
mtiom have been made with so much car© and suco^^ 
that few places have escaped his research, and most of th^ ’ 
have escaped mMy because the imperfection or want of 
in our maps rendered actual identification qmte imppaaible. 
As a specimen of his keen critical sagacity, I may cite the 
position of Taxila wliich he places near Umidn-Xatdr/t^' 


., 7 miles to the E. or 8. E*- of Hasan-AhdM; the leintd 
einplaceme^j wliich I have discovered during the present 
year^ being td the east of Shah-dheri, at 10 miles to the 
South-East of Sa«an-Abd41, and 4i miles to the South el' 

But our acMowledgments are also duo to"* Pr^essor 
liassen^ to^ his very learned and exhaustive work cfla’;.thi 
duties df India ^nerally, and more esp|«ial|y for iS 
, '^embir oh the ancient gei^gpaphy of' the Banish, 
in* the 'Pentapotamia Ind^a* *l*p him also ^esif ' 
foi* aiany :euriou8 au^valuable iUustrati^^ 

hwe wfimjh 
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XVIII, ^ IMtSmar^ or Mtt^heaa* . 

XJX* Jif<w» is?«W: , f 

' XX' *** OP . ^,, ■ Vg'^A; 

' XXL 

'XXiL ' ^«arar* ^ 

XXIIL ' 
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, at wlaie!^ tita<6 


a©^' ©©t'-ia^EH^- tbe 

■ ©T Kaajg , " 

tO'e^t^h its identity. f 'Aits 
.weft ;$%«aftg’B ‘. Tisii ia A, 13f. 
in© ffljrd t3xe' J 4 ®g 4 *P^Jioi Q^dftlia 

pjr Kaplsft or KabaL oapital’tpjilii#^ 

calls .^U'-tu-^^Aa^piflo, &x 'iParmMwar^t was' 

,. S* 0 i^ city of 40 U, or ‘ 6 f miles ia ext&ntt Xt-4af 

3^Wt alea^ftedljy Masudi and Abu iUlidn, in tlte.lOtli and - 
under the name of I^arshdtmr, and a^hj 
hy Bcd^ar^ in the 16th century, it is always called by 
the fiomo ftame throughout his commentaiie^/ its present 
ftiwiae we owe to Akbiw, whoso fondness for innoyation led 
Jbim to dtemgo the ancient JPm'aahdicara, of which he diA 
not IcDow the raeaning, to Peshamar, or the “frontier town.” 
Abul I’apl gives both names. § ' ■’ * 

^[ho’hnti<j«ities‘ of ParasMimr aro described by H Wen 
Ihsasii' in g^at detail. Of these the most sacred was a 
Tuiiicd Stuipk near the north-west corner of Ibo city, which 
hsMi formerly oontained the JJimhhrml of Buddha, in A. B- 
,; 40 S.;|(!^ the time of Vat Hian’s visit, the holy vessel was still ■ 
although tho King of the Yuahi had endeavoured to 
caity.lt hyr#* “He brought a large elephant richly capfi- 
soft3^jx®®<Xi. the bowl upon tho elephant, hut 

tft the earth unable to advance, ttc then 

placed the bowl thereon, 
chants to draw but they wlsre unabin 
, Idng then knew that the destiny of 
^ Afterwards, when 

hea^’’' that ^ the or Alms-bowl, ©f 

" in th| city of Vais^E ; hut 


. toiiftpfv^.a 
, ^thc 




%iwwjiW4«v p. S4, 
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|i^||^z»||E^^',l^ ' iouE^ir'. ^urieii. 

'.Wi^ 'i$^,:£MEBH^'^ot tl» ’'i|tij|fti«iii;’;!Ol 

' thi^,> this ^^t-liti^^le^ :^l^ 
'allM '^||’''“l^: „4i|3b^,i^- J?<a^ 


'p^^. 


V S$smgp*fk"^ixs^/ 


. ''“'’I'jtt ’“= ■ 


^ the holy phMseS^ <» th^ Jogiif iM| tha 
■ti^^,.|)ea3ais at , \ ‘A*^* ^ 











riorth^df'ttie great mscriptidm ^ 
to^tlie^ and fire miles 

fo 1^; ilroiliSi bf Baf^ai. ’ pher% means a mound of mifia 
and ii specify applied to amolent sites of towns, and never 
to natural' ^ouim« o^f ®ie name of l^alo-Dheti^ 

ttie^fore, inj^ca^ that ltd of Palo is built ©n aai, 

ancient 5ite» ' Ji iS possibie «&o that Palo may preserver 
eomo J^almJm. The positiozi. of 

Palodhe^ iiso; s^iteeS wilJi Swi®a Tjh&ang’s distance , 

is east instead of 

G^t,. y is suppt^rted by 

exis^j^ ofiho^eat.cmveof Jr««dw^w*t^pAdr in the bill tO>i^ 
B;. J^, tJiP^ or four milesnf l^alodkem, aii^o^; 

in the position indicated by Hwen Thsang. v , i:*. 

; This 'nave has been nntfeed both by General Couirfl ad^t ' 
h^^l!d^. Lc^wefithal, b^t the latter has failed to lecogniafe th» 

: and Court in the Ipjg© village ©f 

i^-sttppQseij tjmt he must bare eoofoundS it 
same iiame on the BrKfsh bound- 
lir^»at 08 ' i& tfee-no^ of But 

,'ip^trS ^jte apJ|«MHfoed .-the earn Irom the west' side, and'' 

the ' i%|ai»diSte"; jpeighbonilibod’-of Palo- 
|iivdis|iS^|i^\,gil^'ti^;:t'be.ilieBei^^ ios froni 

;.ifc .^s^pM^isprinf ‘for & im foorn. 
wthe'n^wNd-'Pstanee’is miles.- Accord-^' 

rentdiii^ ‘^tlte .iKive is &dt hew out of the 
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P©.SfiMt«1femii ,co«i^.-.ana xat? uww®, ■■ 

»a63«iX cfesfeis®^; 'r-i^nlc, 

fieloag -to yucbi:^o,^©^&,w''w 

ijfiaitupv of tlao Christian. €ra> 


'"i' 


IV, OHINl?, OB'^?0A1^HAN0A. 


V '1^6 Aortli-east of Polusim, distant 50 Mi % 

.k*4a&fi« >«t«i a higi. ^ountM.^ '"’if j^t^Xl' 

f_jajK ia blue stone of the goddefes JShii^^ 

Ike^ that the bearing of tbii? Mil sboalA b® . 

th.east, becatLse i| t-erv Joft/mi^njaM 

:,oaU«l ,»»r<..>«Sn 3,4S0 fe^ Jfllmght. 

to the south-east of P%V)-dheH. tb® h^f|^ 

' BUm4, Ewen ^’hsang tra^tted 1.50 ^ S^’- 

'^e abnth-easi to 

zisi^ *,« vT/i/tiihJtJtiAji^- '.stod 'v^iuelL 3ft. ' Vivieii 8t» • 




leasoiiJiy wi-wa-^i fc.)uw jww^yiiv*^ 

3|''j 
'%li' 

''•>rfiH?>fe^~ia,.i';i9- ’f<t .:^iimM-im>smm-^^ 




























.'flf 'namie. 

„ , W-' ■•i!tw 'M^' the • 

'iff 

m ■'fp'm 

lra« to Jj&f iihe ' Qft 
Ihit/'aftf^r passia^ i>i^^|^iijiwfr/.©t Aad^ 
l<5Xjpo3Gte^'^ moved agaiast Aomoa aftd Bactra^Mk tWo chief 
o^lillfc^tjtriaiis, wliielf being imnwpiateJy 8UTrettd^f®d' 
%> hjinV he j^eeij a garrison in the castle o| Aornoa.”* On 
Comparing Arriaii’e names with Ptolemy*9 ;map, it seema 
evident that his Baatra and ifonio^are the 8ai||^4*. Ptolemy^ 
Zariai^a anA Bo ctr a regia, and as the placed 

in the conntry of the Varni, I conclude that rithe name 
Aomos, is only* a natural and slight al^ration of 
Fh#*?W, miSide by the followers of Alexand^F ^br" tho sake 
of obtaining h significant^ name in Greek. Similarly t 
would refer the second Aorttoa to Br^'a Bara, ^t^hosa nht;^ 
is still attached to all the ruined strongholds between 
nagar and Ohind. Thus the old hill fort and eity of 
i-Bahi, 15 miles to the north-east of Hashtnagar, is said jo 
have been the residence of Eaja Bara^ , Btit bis 
more partieul^rly attached to the. grand hill feiat of Mdnf-g0- 
above Hogram. HilnUggi, or the Queen's rook, is a huge 
upright block on the north edge of the fort^ on whieh' 

Yam’s Mdni is said to have seated herself daily. The 
itself; is attributed 1)0 ilaja Bara, and some ruins at the lt4#. 
.of the, hill are called Eaja Bai'a's stables. S^m© people 
.hh3i''EaJa iVirM^ but as they connect him with theftm^y w 
the |l.#:e Fkndus, I conclude that the. name has been 

suit’ the story. The position of the true Vtrdtjm^^M' 
or to the south Delhi; aJI 

;'iptia^^; Ctli'init;' therefiire,. ,tha,t ^e .bill Port ..of ' 
Ms^^prokthly-,. derived its 'name W 

of has .«i^tmr'eJab».-t 0 ’'.|fe^ 

'fifed -.wih.' .yi^iijljfeos.of'-Alhxaiidcr pan.'^^^^ the ' 

— ~ m . ’ 











• 8r<l» tfe« M^^&rafia OTi ; W4 

iSSSi itfountain, wMcii 4«wife| its aam©^ from ti&o 

Hottwteinr, in whi^ fhM 

^S^wdstenoe nnies ^e name of Sarm^d^ Baja. TbM 
SLiitetowas on t1i« toip of t^o motmtein w %timr froA 
ll)»^^!bsi^nent statoua^t, thatiio descended monntain 

nortb-westtor abont ^,or ^ to;ibo 

This ^oe may, I hehere, to identiaed mth the 

£S^We of St^ci, in the Chnmla valley, is lust 10 

l^ tsS north-west of the highest i^k of . r 

had then existed cm the top of the taountoin, it is 
elmost certain that the pilgrim would have mentioned its 


iSbi..-^l.«theroopupied 
hrM’ira^ab . ■ ’ • 

' mr IioewcnthalV^ohjecUon, based on the opinion of a 
authority, that the Mahftban hdl “commands 
shows how readily evan 

^Sra fevour Q«««a*l Abbott, has notioed this subject m his 

SSfTto Mf- LoeWthal; l^t 8o*»f 

, lei^lil^ou to th»pl|^oii b^ te ^ y 
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' i» a of .th^ 

Malp^ KiU^;^ni E-ibr^j^'aiad' ^^ ©lose to tW toum oijt 
Mmtum^ whiob,^. exifensive old motmd sstfetri- 

, btited. t<^ .th« j^tmo, of tke JSk^a or Hiadua. AcoQrdii%''^ 
.tradition, ; tliis was the sit© of the original town of 
iThe |K>sition is an important one, as it stands just midwajr 
T^twoen the Sw4£ and Indus Rivers, and has therefore heon 
from time immemorial the Entrepot of trade between the 
valley of Sw4t and the large towns on the Indus and Kabul 
Bivei’s. Indeed;^ its name of Bdzdr, or Mart," is sa0icd- 
tmt to show that it has always been a place of conseouenbo. 
J udging, .therefore, by importance of the place alone, I 
should be induced, to select Bckdr as the most probaW© 
representative of BftzaHu ; but this protM)ility is turned 
almost to certainty by its exact correspondence, both in name 
and in position, with the ancient town that was besieged 
by AlexandeiSi This identifioatfon is much streugth^bd * 
by the proximity of mount Bantalotc, which is most probably 
the same rang© of hills as the Montes Bwdali of the Greeks. 
In the spoken dialects of the present day,, as well in. tbfi „ 
amnent Pali, the nasal of the word danta ih assimOated with 
the following letter whicl^hus becomes doubled, as in ddtt(^ 
a “ tooth-brush,” Qr tNvigiiPjfed for cleaning the teeth. Hen<^ 
the Greek Dctidalos is a Veiy fair rendea^g ^ 

JXaialoh. The Mountains arc by.;dh^ ' 

‘tint as adjoining tho lqi|gdoin of. Oueen GleSBsfop 

who, aeeor^g toGturtius, waatDc mother (a mistakef^- 
of .A^sacanus, King of Massaga, I have already 
^ “cave of ^’riuce Spdma in Houa^ * 

^ Xt dsoj Jjcom . 28 # 

ivmeb tvitb th«i didtaace (rf 
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?a»&^rieligi^^tfcloa'’0f 

at^^cSW©, I TTowld siig^siihat .<_ 
uafost j^bal^de site of Mnb&liom. 

I to ti^ OOftli of Ohind^ tCdd, 

.. 7 natoes joined 

in accordance with the Indtah 
]feJ^ia another Ohind on the Jhelum. I think, 
;th®i6ls*% tha| ‘‘Ohind on the Indus phssesaes a Tery fair 
(daii^ id^tified with the Embolima ofl jilexander. It 
Kuisi doC Ikcwew^ be forgotten that or 

a pare Greek name, descriptife ^ the position 
of "j^e platte m. the junction of the Kabul Eirer with 
Indus, and in this case tl|ie claim Of Ohmd would be evi 
atrongm? than before.* 


In prD|k>sinf the ruined ^rtress of Bdni-gtd as thd moat 
probable repre^tatije of the famous Aom&Si I must confess 
that the identiiSeation is incomplete. In 1^8 I estimated? 
the perpendicular height of ®&ni^t as about one thousaii'd i 
. feet above the plain, and Mr. Loewenthai has since con- 
hrtned my estimate. But this height is so insignificant wheh 
compared with the 11 stadia, or 6,674 •feet of Arrian, 
that I should hesitate to attempt the identification, did I not 
believe that the height has been very much exaggerated. 
Philostrattts calls it IS stadia; and Biodmrus makes it 
even greater, or 16 stadia equivalent to 9,706 feet^ but^ 
as he gives the circuit of the base at only 100 
or just onediaif of tljsat of Arrian, I think it {»obahle ’ 
that his height may have ]^n originally in the aame 
proporfioE which we may obtain by simply riding 
instead of 16, or feet instead of 9,708 jfeet. 'If 
is certain at least that one of the numbers of Diodorus miuil- 
be erroneous, for as a circuit of 100 stadia, or 60,675 iee^' ^ 
would .give a base diameter of 19,200 feet, or just twice ^o 
record^ *n©ight of 9,708 fbet, the slope would hate hiMn 
exactly 45“, and the hill would have terminated in'" a mere 
pq^t, iiistead of a latge platform with arable land, as de^tih* 
edtby Arrian. "Where the difference between the two m&thp* 
rite is so great* nnd the exaggemtion so apparent, ii is 
cult te suggest any .possible alterailon that would 
the discrepint measurements, and at |he same tee bring thi^; 
1 i 



o - - . , ' ©Tea' 

would 8ta^‘^^^efe ‘ the 
^Itoljikipe iabim twice tbe height of the 

.Ifl 7 miles ia circuit at base, iiflp>da^v|)id^ 

In taesitoJiar case of the great For^fess- of 
ve find the usually accurate Euglish traveller, ^dham 
iPiuoh, desoribiug it as a castle situated cm a steep hmm 
cliff, circuit or as some, 1^1 13, to. As Emeh 

generally adopts the short imperial to J miles, h^ e^ 
mate of the circuit of Gwalior Will be 9 miles, or neariy tWicM 
the a^ual mi^surement of ^ miles, .while thp popular esti- 
mate win be nearly four times greater than th© 'ft'uth. It is 
■ itmssible, however, to reconcile these differeiH .mmabers oy 
{bpposiog that the larger refers to the impeto to .ai^ 
the smaller to the greater kos of Akbar, which is just do^m 
the former. But in this case the estimate of thoi^ctut o^the. 
Fort of Gwalior Would he from 14 to 15 miles, or just three 
times too great. Finch does not mention,,, the l^ght of 
Gwalior, but he notes that the steep ascent” to the castle 
of Nanoar was “ rather more than a mpe" in length, which 
hi Just double the truth. Here the traveller was led to 
exaggemte the height by the mere steepness of the ascent. 
But in the case of Aornos the Greeks had an additions 
motive for exaggeration in the i^tural wish to enhance their 
own glory. For this reason 3 would suggest, as a ptwssi- 
W© explanation of the discrepancy between the 1% stadia of 
Diodorus ecnd the 11 stadia of Arrian, that the ongiim 
authority of the former may have quadrupled or trebled me 
true BieasuTement, ‘iprhile that of the latter only tolled or 
doubled it. Under this explanation the two auipt^ wohld 
become either 4 and S| stadia^ or .bf and 5i st^ia, or 
from S#300 t© 3,400 feet, which might be acbept^ as a Tew 
probable isdesur© Of the slant height; similai^ Gie piycttet 
migh 4 h© wdttoea 60 stadia^ which are e^iv^ent to 

M or r^er th^ the cirpmt of .the 

rojSd around t2| hase cd the G'«'faSor hdl. A s^t hei^t 

V laod feet, wi^ abai^ of 1,90ft feet, would nave a fe- 
hei^t of 1,960 mt, or of an ase^i of ^ 




eductioii M.a 
lesia the rechi^ded 
st it only as a possible 
n.t ' wggeratioa of to 


, w ' - agree in desodbij^r it as a 

tpmy Ml of gfieat height and atopness. ^ Jnstm mils it 
soiS^^ mit^ aspeH aKituMnis^ "^an exceedingly 

? rh|p»i atp lofty fpek,*" Bio^ras, Strabo, Arrian, Curtins. 

Biiktetofcus, all call it peira, or a rook fort.” Its 
i0Oky^r«g^edness was, thence, a special feature of Jornos. 
According' to Arrian it was « only accessible by one difficult 
patb^ cut out- by hand, and it possessed a fine sprirjg of pure 
water oh the very summit, besides wood and siiificiout arable 
^oil for the cultivation of one thousand men.” The last 
expression is still in common use in India, undej* ILe form of 
ploughs of land, and means, limply as much laud as one man 
can plough in a day. The' same thing was expressed by the 
Greeks, and Homans by Yokes, each being ns much as one 
yoke of oxen oould plough in a single day.' Now the small- 
est plough of land would not be less than ICO feet square, *or 
30,000 square feet, which would give 10,000,000 square feet 
for 1,000 men. This would show an area of 4,000 feet in 
length by 2,500 feet -iu breadth, or maldng allowance for 
buildings of one mile in length by half a mile in breadth, or 
2 miles in length by one-quarter mile in breadth, M'hieh is just 
the size of Gwalior. But if such a vast fortress as Gwalior had 
ever existed on the western frontier of India, it would certainly 
not have escaped the notice of the early Muhammadan 
conquerors, and it-could scarcely have eluded the searcliing • 
enquiries of Generals Court and Abbott. I therefore look 
tipoa the thousand ploughs of land as another gross exag- 
,,geratiou of Alexander’*, followers for the sake of ministeriiTg 
,feo their master’s vanity. J accept the one difficult path of 
aicC^s andi the spiipg of pure water, .^s two of the necessary 
||^8essiou8 of a strong military po|t;i hut I unhesitatingly 
100 ploughs of arable land^ for if such ah ex- : 
tract as half a squarje mile of ii^igablc land had ever.; 
mtisted libv'this arid di^rict, I canned believe that such 
Mi)ortant'ta,nd valuable site ever would fiavo been abandoned. 


In seaEtoing fqr a position that answer the genera!., 
'f. dos^jptiou cff Aorpos, it is unforturi^tc that our range is 




first <4* tiiesjD places staads on an isolated Mil, about half 
wn^ between. Bassar and Hasbfeaagar. Mr^ X<oewenthal des- 
tSfibes it as a barren MU of no.,„£reat koight, wMch foro^s 
three sides of asa«arc, with side towaS?^ tlienwtM 

w^t.* Bv the trigonometrical survey maps 
is only 1,869 feet above the sea, or 650 fetd above the ITosuf- 
sal plain, Mr. Loewentital also desorib» 2 s tlie ascent as 
anyd as the place is situated not less than 85 miles from tip 
nearest point of the Indus, I think ft may be rejected at 
o®oe as not answenng the description of lofty and dimcult 
access, and as being too far from tbe probable posiliop of 
Embolima. The position of the lofty isolated hill oi 
Kdramdr, wiiicb is situated sK miles to the south of Bazar, 
and only 18 miles to the N. N. W. of Obind, added to its 
lieight, which is 3,480 feet above the sea, or 2,280 feet above 
tbo Xusul'zid plain, would give it a most prominent claim 
to notice if it possessetl any remains of former occupation. 
But the Kdraindr hill is a mere bluff ridge, without ruins 
aBd without a name in the traditions of the ^peo^lo, Tlio 
Fmtptr hill is a similar but smaller ridge, which rises to the 
height of 2,14*0 feet above the sea, or 940 feet above the 
Yusul^ai plain. It is ^ a mere sharp ridge crowned, with a 
single building, wbich is now dedicated to the BanJjur or fye 
Great Saints of; the Mubammadans, of. whom the earliest is 
B&M-itfi din Zdhariya of MuMn, commonly caliedj(:.B<r^''*<frt/ 
Makk. But t^ Hindus affirm that the place was orig|naily 
di^batedte Punch ot-fiye Bandu brothem of 

tlie MMillbliilrata. ' ~ ^ 

' W laxibftbje portion tliat I tow Of ruined 

fdrtres& ef Jmdgut, I mted this |daeeia dismary lf48j;v“ 

*' ,,i_ : 

' rr — ir 

' ♦ Bengal! Aniatie Scselet^'« Jounawi, iftSSi 
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ail 'lii^iio one ij^t 
"visited it {dace then, 
ikll lihe.advant^ of nar^ty. 

lli^ated on adafty liill alx^e tike village of 
>^giia»i,>'srhi«^ Is Jiist JSf mftoa fd the south-east of Bazar, 
l^ ^tes to tho north of Ohind. Its position, therefore, 
is'StTOBg% ih Ihvor of its identafication with Aornos. The 
hill i^lf ,& the last point of one of 'the long spurs of the 
Hah^ban range. ^ Its bas^s rather more than two miles 
in lehgth from north to 6bl||l by about half a mile in width, 
hat the top of the hill is n^^more than 1,200 feet in length 
hy 800 feet in hreadtbi^|j^n 1848 I estimated its height at 
1,000 feet, hut fi’om tho unanimous lissertions of the people 
that it is higher than Banjpir, I think tliat it is probably 
not less than 1,200 feet. The sides of the hill are covered 
with msussivo blocks of stone, which make it eiseeedingly 
rugged ahd inaccessible. There is only one road# ddt in the 
roc^ leading to the top, although there are two, if not more, 
rather difficult pathways. This we know was also- the case 
with Aornos, as Ptolemy succeeded in reaching the top by a 
» “rugged and dangerous path,’* whilst Alexander himself 
" attacked the place by one regular path which was cut out 
by the hand, R6,nig<xt may be described as consisting of 
a castle, 500 feet long by 400 feet broad, surrounded on all 
sides, esScept the oast where it springs up from tho low spur 
of hy a rocky ridge, which on the north side rises 

to SCO ei^al height. On all sides the castle rock is scarped, 

abed two sides it is separated from the surrounding ridge 
' hy deep ravines, that to the north being IQO feet dew, and 
to the west from 60 to 160 feet. At the north-WCst 

of the castle tw'O dykes have been thrown across thg 

. ia^e, . which would appear to have been intended to arrwid 
» the flow. Of water* and thus to form a great reservoir in t|te 
hollow. In the north ravine, between the ca^e ai^;, 
i^ated block called Rdnigj0, there are three sq«a»o 
. ,^,porth-oast lowei^, down I •; thoiij^fe that 

which v# most probaMy only, 
th© outer '‘line of dofen^. ' The; 




Qiim a 

^ been strongly bull|is^ itn#3bnd 

itile brow. f*bese “braidings are constroictad ^ iatgo Mocks 
tH fetoae (oonglomefate foOnS' oitf.tho sp<H) n^tly bc^i and 
carefully, disposed with very great regT^riiy,im^ 

a eonieait of extraordinary oxcellehce. UnaToidable in« 
ter^tio^ between ,tho largo blockg are filled up by layers of 
tit, in small stone tablets, this latter practice being shI Ibvari- 
aMe fe^ure in airtbfe so-calied Kafir buildings which I barb 
sebn id the Trans-Indus country,” To this* description I 
may add that all the stone blocks are l^d most carefully as 
lics^ders and strctcliers, that is altemaitely lengthwise afid 
br^dthwise, which gives a very pleasing and varied.appoarancc 
to the massiye walls. , All the buiidings are no^^ much ruined, 
but the, external walls are traceable nearly all ^itnd, and on 
the south and west sides are still standing to- a considerable 
height, and in very good order. The main cn trance, :^ie]» 
is at the ao^^tb-west corner, is formed in the usual ancient 


mahner by overlapping, stones. The passage is not jjorpendi- 
euiar to the face of the wall, but considerably inclined to 
the right for a short distance. It then turns to the left to 
a small chamber, and then again to the right till it reaches 
what must have been an open courtyard. The whole of this 
]»asgage was origiiialij roofed in hv courg^\s of stone with 
clmmfcrcd ciuls overlapping bach other so as to form the two 
sidcb of a pointed arch, but the e^ds of the upper course of 
scones being left straight, t^e apex of the arch has?, thjg^ ap- 
pearance of a rectangular cusp,. This pecaiiarity w'as also 
noticed by Air. Loevvehtlial, who says that “the areh.wopld 
be pointed, but the centre Tine is iokem. up by a narrow 
“rectangular groove.” On the w<Kit face I obaerrea a smaller 
passage of a similar kind^ but it was so blocked up with 
rubbish that I was -nulte uhablo to trace its ©ourse. 

This central <^stle or citadel, id* b,||^d|^ courtyai^ 
surrounded By costly huildmgs, I take to haVc been* the 


* LV, j^xtd WJL ifgr a pJati su|d af One iJtsisljptum 
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preamm© to 


'■^' ■ff6©o^;',,|^^a% ' whioh-rrl^ preamm© ib 
>.f4^ 'The 

feet ;bToid, aod 
1^ just half th© 

OT-aSO ||et hr-m^:^m>' Thpd -open areas mm 
riM ^ta0 of and m all . W^s. 

^.|>f ^wm %ni«»: g$. Buddha the Teaeher, either 


or standi*^; soihe ^re of Buddha the Ascetic 
8OTing>^Gder the r holy Pipal tree and a few refafesented 
Maya, the mother of Buddha, standing under the SAMree. 
But there were fragments of Qtlier figures, which apparenily 
were not, connected with religion, such as a life-^aiz© male 
hguir© in ch^n armoun a haked body of 'a man with th© 
Macedonian chlaniysy ■•ior short cloiak throwg^^jcwcr tike 
shoulders and fastened in front in the usual manner, and a 
human bre^ partly covered with the %hlmmja and adorned ' 
with a necklace of which the clasps are formed by twohuman- 
he^ed, winged, klhd four-footed animals, sometliino' like cen- 
taA. AU toe Bgures are carved in i eo| dark blue cW 
slate which is easily worked with a knife. It is exoeedinffly 
brittle, and was therefore easily broken by the idol-batiu^ 
Musalmans. But as the surface was capable of receiving a 
good polish, many of the .fragments ace still in very fine pre- 
servation. ^ The best piece that I have seen wus a head of 
Buddha, with the hair massed on the top of the head, and 
worked % a peculiar manner in wavy lines, instead of the 
usual formal curls. It was found at Jamal Garhi, and is W 
far the be^ piece of Indian sculpture that T have seen. The 
calm^i^poae of the fin^y chiselled features is hot unworthy of 
Or^an artrhut the staking beauty of the face is somewhat 
marred by the round projecting Indian chin. 


I, have aii^ady noticed that the EAnIgat hill ^ coverad 
^ Asides with massive blocks of «tone, which tfiak© ilw 
app^o^h vmv. rugged and difficult* Numbers of tlmse stohoa 
at®‘ of v^ largo aize,,-and some df those ©n ^ top of th© 
hill:hi^e,|)©eu, hollowed ,ou^ cells. Hr. L^Wenilii^ 

&id <3®i0 bf '£1x6 XQout iGo^lccd ^tboiagBfc 

nenmirfs iaaany^ of th^ cells ar# quite plain inside, whilst, 

< the ..shuple '■ ornament • ; M a nnffieV or two.-' --i^b© i 

iHstfii^^^tahle of these ©xcavated is on Ilie ridge fd^the 




:li« eS^sifeia, oe^i&ly l^ilbr "' 

south,,^2^''’of-'tb©-«ask!6 ite 


_-jjOf good-si&cd trees seatt^wied ovey the 
sfoamilii witfisa «ne appears promi»ently tfee ftjregroand 
of my sketch, Wiik this riew of tbo oastle and the grenerai 
' plan' of the samhiit of the hill/ the#eader will be able to 
'©omprehend the nature of th« position which, I think, may 
possibly be the Aornoa of Alexander. I do not insist upon 
the idenMcation ; but if we admit that the acconnls of the 
historians are very much exaggerafed, I think that the ruins 
of BAnigafc tally much better with the vagoo descriptions of 
Aomos that have come down to us, than any other position 
wi^ which I am a#qnaintod. In all essential points, save 
that of size, the agreement is wonderfully close. Its posi- 
tion between Bazar and Obind, or Bazaria and ^rnboliraa, is 
quite unobjectionable. Its attribution to Vara reader^ 
it probable that the place may have been named after him, 
which would give a very near a|>proach to the Aomos of the 
0reeks. . Its great height, its ruggedness, and di^eulty of 
access, its one path cat* in the rock, its spring of, watfer and 
level ground, and its deep mvine separating the outer works 
from the castle, are so many o|^se and striking points of 
resemhiaaoe, that were it not ^t:m^ great difference in 
size, I should be very much disposed to%ooe^ the identtff, 
cation as complete.* But though ‘ in this pomt it doe^uqt 


Aomos iriw^^aggerat^ by Alexander’j^ flatterers. t It 
must also Ibe remembered that as^ the Oampaign agdiust 
Assakanus’ift^ pinoo " during the winter,” and the Mace- 
d€miaii$.esrt<^ the ^g^aaing of spring,” the 


“irr" 


• SeeWaO’^ILVl. 






piiit* y.ci\\ 




















bs^ed-«» duting;^' til© Y^l^' 
i^tiriwlien t%0;;^alx&t^ MU, 7,471 f^t s^yti^ 
otli^sc!', Ml of'tliB'^p^e hfeigUt is usuaHf;!, 
.;poWl3tlii?l» saw , It 1^ ^aite certaia th^fore that even 1^« 
lessor lie&bt oC 11 or 6,674» feet above the IfusufssM' 

^ » • ' * 4> > 1 ' ui* ,r4k^ A.’ * j % I m i<r ' .'*. 


e:s:a§^^t3ett. la tnis part oi tne eopatry tao aaow iftiia? 
amiujU^ M low as 1,000 feet above the sea, or 2,800 fe©|j 
above j^e yasiifzai plain, and as no snow is said to have:' 
fallen bn Aornos, all bough the Greeks mention that tbe^? 
saw snow during the winter, I think that their silence on 
this point is absolutely conclusive against the recorded 

S ' * ht of Aornos, and therefore also against pie claims of 
ihan, and of any otlie‘r hill exceeding 4,000 feet in 
height,* ‘ 


VIL TAXILA, OR TAKSHASILA. ^ 

The position of the celebrated city of Taxila has hither- 
to remained unknown, partly owing to the erroneous dis- 
tance recorded by Pliny, and partly to the want of informa- 
tion regarding the vjist ruins which still exist in the 
victnity of 8hah-dhori. All the copies of Pliny agree in 
stating tliAt Taxila was only 60 Jloman, or 55 English, miles 
from Peucolaitis, or Itashtnagar, which would fix its site 
somewhere on tho Haro River, to the u ost of Hasan AhdAl, 
or just two days’ inarch from the Indus. But’ the itineraries 
- of the. Chinese pilgrims agree in placing it at three days’ 
journey to the cast of the Indus, or in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of 'Kiflii-ka-sarai, which wak the third halting place 
of the Mogul Emperors, and M^hich is still the third stage 
from the Indus, both for troops and baggage. Now as Hwen 
Thmng, on liis return to China, was acco:^anied by laden 
ede|wh?mts, three diws* j.ourney from Tahhafmila to the Indus 
at Vit^han4ai or C5hind, must necessarilyf have been ofithe 
same length as thoso of modern days, anohonseiiuently the 

l^roat' (>bj«o£IOi]QB to Mahaban xnouiitaifii'‘$tre> — itt* vast irjuSf just double ilio 
drcnil 'of Ac^oa^ tuihordxag to the wiltot estiw^anc of Alexaud 4 &r faU-yvt'ere:^' its 
aceecsildS oa aU sides, itisiead of t«wig tjBly a< 50 osHiblo by pjje in tho 

itu . tn*->dinpatibflifcy with all defecnptiunK of Aornos, which wast 

!km itd aocI ^ a vast maintain 50 inile^ in circuit;^ 

^ hnpos^Uk that some de^chedwnr of Mabjlban may W fband hei^ 

win fulfil pt the eondltio’a^ tw* iiktsiti& 09 ^i&n wl% Aovuos* 




w^'^|||Ki',^kiaji 'IJ^' -of wMijili two 

5reat''ltf|il^l^vT<>p^, 28, and 9 

j . ' Cfeiai^.tb ’■ Hashtiiagair is 48 topre, oir iito- 

^tiy#*^4!‘' miles, whteli 4a tp. ei^eass of tli^ distapcb re* 

Hiny botwew Taa^ila and Pe^l^^0iaotis. > To re- 


ceabtle tliese discrepaat nomtos I would sti|gost Uiat 
3?iiUBy*s IjX. should be read as IiXXX., or 80 Boiuaii mdos, 
wbi<^, am equiralent to 73| Eoglish miles, or within half a 
juile of the actual distance between the two places. 


The classical writers are unanimous in their aeeotmts of 
tbo sisie and wealth of Taxila. Arrian describes it as “ a 
larg^and wealthy city and the nx^t populous l>etweon the 
IfediiB and Bydaspes. ’ ^trabo also declares it to be a large 
city, and adds that the nbigbbouring country was “’(^owdetl 
with inhabitants, and very fertille.” Pliny calls ft “a 
famous city, situated on a h>w but lercl plain, in a district 
named Amandar\ T&ese accounts agree exactly with the 
pMtioh and mte of the ancient city near the ruins 

of which are spread over several square miles. About fifty 
years after Alexander’s visit, the people of Taxila i-ebelled 
against JBindmdt'a, King of Magadha, who sent his eldest 
sou Bmkmt to besiege the place. On his failure the siege 
was entrusted to his younger son, the plebrated Asolsa, but 
the people came out 2f yojams, or if^ noiios, to maefc the 
young priuoe offer thrir submi^bu4 . At the time 
of Asoha’s apeessioa the wealth of is said to have 

amounted to 86 or 30O.maiions of^^e unnamed coin, 
whipb, even if ^t- wus the silv^ oreix pence, would 

have amounted tu fi.iturors of rupees or ,-^69^000, 006. li is 
however, that the coin infon^edl^ ludiau writer 

11^ a goM one, in which ease the w^lih of this caty woiiM 


Pft Hiiin la^es it wren deya’ journey from FesbAww, or four days U> itio Indus, phie 

p!ao« vt- tiwee days to of «ie Indns 

(Beal « ]gki 8w^ijTbsa«3|^tlit«e 4i^y«io ^ 

t UMt. Wat. otoa arbe ecAebri, jam in plsuto demieso towtu cuiaoi* 

l»«8d nomen AiBttudto- .. ' . \,,t" 


t Bfamouf, rlnteodBotioo 41' HwAoieeddBoddliisma ludicn, jk 3<5I. 
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l^i-ed ibdl 

W- -t^e' l^e*?o «f a 

** ’ - ^ ^ ^ .V ’ , ' - ^ " ’ ^' ,, * 


tlia ^d of tbo ard ceatury tiie deseedliints 
musfciiaw ■ ooioe ip, ccaiteofc wi& tUb 
under Demetrfus^ the son of 3iathy^mtll» 
t!^ early part ipf^ oenitify must 

hare Miffed prt df^iT l^draa dominions of Biifefatides. 
J» O* % WllB wrested from the Gr^ks hy the ludo- 

or Ahdrs^ with whom it remained for about a 
centui3^'%heu it was oon^ered by the later Ihdo-Scythians 
ttf the^<««feda tribe* under the great Kauishka. During 
this period Parsh^war would appear to have hebn the capital 
of the Indo-Bi^thian dominions, while Taxila was governed 
by satraps. Several coins and inscriptions of th^ local 
governors have been found at Shah*dheri and M4nikyhlav 
Of these the baost interesting is the copper plate obtained 
by llr. Boberts, containing the name of Takhadla, the Paii 
form of -Tcthsh&iSiTiQ/f from which the Greeks • obtained tludif 
5*axila.^ 


During the reign of the Parthian Bardanes, A. B. 42 
to 4i, Taxila was visited by Apollonius of Tj^a and his 
companion the Assyrian Barais, whose account of "the 
journey PhilostmtuB professes to have followed in his life of 
Apollonius. His account is manifestly exaggeiated in many 
particulars regarding the acts and sayings of the philo- 
sopher, but the descriptions of places seem to be generally 
moderate and truthful. But if they were not 'found in tho 
aamaitive of Bamis, they must have been taken from the 
Journals of aome of Alennder’s foUoivers; and ,in eithdr 
they are Vfdualdo, as they supply many little points of 
infrMr|^atm».\*that ,a;xe wanting m the 'regular histericsl 
Acco^i^ PbiltM^l^ls, , Tasdla . was ‘ ‘ not unlike the 
anc^t ifals wjdldd in Ihelmanner of other Greek 

r.-v. 'fo ‘ 






, S :efa|losirftla9'|p^'«m,^t9 
'^i^,:mxxovr. streets^ 'with gf^ 

£»f the SHto„ inside the caty, in whi<d|i 
Perms, «■ palniie 

ihe jisnrper was boaeged* " JSts sj^ssks shKi; of 
sta^hi^ m length, with a taiiklii the xnidst, which was fiHed 
by “cool mud refreshing streams.'’ Outside the city therd 
was pother temple, whiffii was^ large, spacipus tod sitt- 
rounded v^tk>illars.t -^1 points will bev^pprately 

noticed when I corneal® describe the existing 


■■i- We now lose sight of Taxila iintil A. I). 41^, "^F^en it 
was yisited by the Chinese T)ilgrim Jb-.H»a«,v who ‘^4slls 
Cku^sha-MhUo, or the “severed head," and ,1^ thht 
“ Buddha bestowed bis hpsd in alms at this plaee,;tod hence 
they gave this name to the country.” The traii^on shows 
that the original Sanskrit name must have be»;3E%«^ya«im, 
ur the “ fallctt head,” which is a syndnime^lC. Taksha-sir/Xt 
dr the “ severed head,” iho usual name by which Taxila wm 
jenown to the Buddhists of India. In ^ B. 502 ** the 
' place where Buddha made an alms gift of his beat^was 
'Visited by Sun,g-yun, but no details of his-joijuney have' yet 
been published. , > . ,, 

We now come to Ilwen Thsang, last and touch the 
most valuable of all the Chinese fi^t visit^ 

' !Pa-^cha-shiJo or Tahshamla^ ib. A. wO, bbu ftgaiu ^ 

€i3. on his return to China. , He d^ibc^ the city as a^ve 
10 IL or 1| mile, in circuit. The r^ai feouly was extinct, 
and the, pwMnCe, which had prevhsiwy been sulgeot to 

^ — M ,. , 

t U^y**origfaal to GovwawS^ 2* 

" -sSrseport, tliO «f.puiJk.d)k^.WUb,'®»»«»~ 
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'dbctHn^ - . of ' 

of '^tlie t'her¥|'’‘ihts' 


Iteatfe' i'iS ’ m ''n^aoy es.ii?tei^- 

'Ipodia, aad - '^BCOOTdingfy OQ , hift''^ t'ot^m 
speoially, Jiotfes thatJ'he.li'aa'i^id his' 


of ©r^^e “ Thotcaand Ileads. 


' J’rom those accounts of the CluuesO pilgHms we 
tlmfc Taxila ^as s|>eeially interesting to ail Buddhists as tW 
legondwy scene di one of Buddha’s most meritorious acts 
of aims*gi»i»g, when be bestowed his head in ©liarity. The 
origin of tMa legend I think may be certainly traced, to the 
name, which as TuJ^ha-Hla means sim[)ly tlie “ cut rock,” but 
with a slight altemtion as^ TiiUha<-sir& means the *‘ severed 
head.” Jbii ex re nomm, emt ea; rmahido fabiita^ “either 
the name sprang from the legend, or the legend was invented 
to aoeauort.for the name.” In tliis case wc may be almost 
certain that the latter was the process, as the Greeks have 
pr-oscEved.^ tim felling of the original name before Bud- 
dhism hai covered the land with its endless legends of 


Sakya’s meritorious acts in previous births. It is nowhere 
stated to whom Buddha presented his head, hut believe 
that it was .offered, to the hungry tiger whose seven cubs 
w^ere saireiy!&^ starvation by a similar offering of bis Mood, 
I aip ied ijo^lhfe belief by tbe fact that tlie land imnj^iately 
tn l^yrth pf ' ^© ruined city still called Bcd^ar KH^eti 

&h l|3^Aiisft,” a name T.'^hiob i» as old as the time" 

of .ii^bn^-Biban speal^ of BabdMn as being 
' ' ^dtts and tM Jbelea^*' a desci^i^n 

.to the" ]||tbeu'kh4^‘ of thQ'axml^i^ 
oho*-j^d.4S .tber^O^probably^ 








village of 

aa ©ief|^t^^of firomlSW^^ 
dl^Sse bjjjv tall £bfei coaliaaes 

Shai^-^heri^ t^^xi^rsl eleyafion i» .»£jt lefe, 
^ Wfc, Oa the east towardsi&e 3!%trdr^,ibr. 

nses 40 feet above the im4 

of Ibe stream. . 'The remie^s'ol thetis^lis «aa 
brfiaeld only in al&ir places Iwtk on tbeseast and west «i4^ {. 
k»t tbe; ivboie sarfew^ is covered with broken stoaea load frag* 
• bi^oks and pottem Here tbe o^' c^ins ere 

iS' lpsss^r riucabere thaa in^ny othfer part ibf tlie ruins, iwd 
berewila a slnMe tnH^p. collected fear me in about two hours a 


double : handful of hits of lapis lazuli, which are not to be 
seen el^wherii/ Judging from the size of the place, I take 
it to b« the site of the inhabited part of the city in the time 
of Hwea Thsang who desciibes it as being only 10 /i, or If 
miles in nirciiit. This conclusion is confirmed byr the 
position oT the great ruined stupa in the midst of the 
£^arkhMna land, which is 8,000 feet N. .N., B. iVom the 
near end of the Bir mound, and 10,000 feet, or just 2 miles 
from tlie main entrance to the middle of the o|d city. 48 
Hwen Thsang describes the position of the of Ihe 
Head Gift” as being 12 or 13 H, or rather more than 2 
miles, to the north of the city, I thini: there o^h be little 
doubt tliat the city of his time was situated on the mound 
of Bir.* I traced the remains of three small topes on the 
north and east sides of tlm piound, all of which had been 
opened previously by tne^villagers, who howeV^? stouti|F. 
denied the Tact, ^ and attributed the explorations, <Qenei^'^' 
Abbott and Major Pearse. ; 


; .Bfejfidns a strong fortified position on the west en^ of 
M Spur of the Mdr^ala range, and immediately l;o the north- 
cast df the mound, from which it is 8<iparated by^ the 
, About half a mile from Bir the spur is divided 
intoTwU/neai^y parkllei ridges, about 1,500 feet apart, which 

the bank of the Tabr^, Wheseh they 
ate 4 earthen rampi^^ The dear space thus 


. * Hwea. 

'■ ' ■' ■ f.', 



jclalaltel ndgea'"!^ '|04|^;'’'m..'s4i(^«' 
^ with 

ftj^»BtiU in TfiVy good ord^^. ^3i» cresl of the 
291 feet above the geaetti «f 
‘ ilt '^^ morth ridge has aa ele^atioa cjf oaly 

theee two there is > a smay. 3r<^]^ ridge, S06 
e^ by a large bastkai. or tbw^, which 
Ibish }^poa as a atupa or tope, ^hi^ls a similar , 
]^er bn the jsorth didge, whioh X was inducjed 

ib by the ^report of a viHager named JV«hv who 

;ino thai he had found a copper coin at each of the 
isornera of the the baseoient, whioh ho . considered as 
a i^tain sign that the building was a tope. 1 knew also 
th^t it was the custom in Bartua to erect a stupa in e%ch 
of ihe corner bastions of tlieir square fortified cities. But hay 
©xmvation which was carried down to the bare rock, a depth 
of .20 feetji showed <sftly regular courses of large rough bloOks 
trhich wen^ extracted with much difficulty. Close to the 
west of this tower I traced the remains of a large enclosure, 
X83 feet long by 151^ feet broad, divided into rooms on 
ail four sides, from which I at first thought that the building 


was a monastery. But the subsequent dkcovery of a large 
quatfiity of burtit clay pellets of a size well adapted for 
’fingers led me to the conclusion that the place was most 
pipbahly only a guard-house for soMiersC The two ridges 
rapidly towards the west for about 1,206 feet, till .they 
hieet the general slope of the intervening ground; and at 
those, points are the two gateways of the fort> the one being; 
diip north of the other. Themorth ridge then rises again, ^nd 
^lunr^g to the W. S. W. for 2,000 feet, terminates in a 
topped,, mound, 130 feet high. This part of the ridge 
ls.©htirsly covered with the remains of buUdlr^, jmd. near 
end the vlUai^r Nfir discovered so^i^^^S^piBirhoins in 
j| k#tod tope. Of tnonamc of jfo#irl’ hoaldrobt^n 

whatever f but it is probably old, as I think ik 
^i^ j pbpMbl y. ident^od with. which Ahul 

Sk places M^l^ndh S&gar Boj^b. The spelling of the 

SatiMta would. 
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large' lev4. 

p „^;l^G^c^ Hfttial, of, “whicRifc 
®^s ,1^ joined,, to tfiiose of the 
l0»gr?fe frtmf uortli to 8outh, 
the so^i^ eud^ bxit of only 
^ cmjuit of Sirkap, is 8,300 
i8“:'Or J.^ walls,, wliieh Imilfc 

'^p;^ ^ laphes tkdk, ’^th 

• a durtainfr of 140 

m\ 5 and ;iorth yjalls, are straight, bat tbe line 
IS Wkpi by a de^ ,-eeess. Tb^ are two 

which are said to be 
the ^of the adcient gates. One of these in tlic north 

the two gateways 

m tm ffaMl . csiiMel^ and due south of the three ruined 
33wun(}s nt Mahar^^dna. A second in the east fact? is 
^^lly undeleted, as parts of the w^tlls of th^ gatewav still 
remain with lotions of paved roadway leading directly un 
to it. A third opening in the west face, immediately 
^posite the last, is almost equally certain, as all the old 
fouadafions insj^e the city are carefully laid out at ri^^ht 
angles due north and south, The position of Sirkap*^is 
naturally very strong, as it is well defended on all sides bv 
the lofty citadel of Hati^l cm the south, by the Tabrd Nala 
^•*1 the Om Naiu on the east and north 

of the two places W 

14;200 f^t, or nearly 2| miles. 

fit or the «mud fort,” lies to the north df. 

oirit^j; g^a.sfamng isolated position formed by the doublinff 

SS^b junction of the Gan Kal^ 

Kacha-kot, as the name imports, 
^th, and rise to a height of froJn io 
0 IM the st^ Oh the ea$t side there are no , 


'* Ib Mi« j 


' W#* M- 


*%■ Beal in 18(19. 1 find thsi 




^ |i5w.'so»»ea a tempi© ehH©d 

l^ti^aoo ^tondwit pm»ts.' I Tw^ure, thcr«fo,re, to 
^«P 0 , refer to a simiW-terqpIo, b» 4 way 
tW.U«» .‘J^we of Bone*.” or. in ^eln*. 4ftU pl4 afa, 4^,(| 
Mr, Dehaeriick;j|»ite» the luttBo 













'mi 

jfee^^0r,'*up’wai*d8' Jp; narjctHt, 

''3r.a6§5i'' powpl© <ia']i^ 1#' J^oi, aTi^‘>-;t'^f'^i^^^' 5s aii^ 

.a^eii io Sir«l5lip, ..^w^h* fo dUptmi^lj 

ii^mtMk^^tlifey oallit -fw%Bame is found 

! l^ly9f*a3£eiaoiffti an^lbil " 'lS>fe Aiu- Aswan* In tto 

: fcwpta- to is^-eaM^nver of Ka«fa»-|ot, wfei# 

baye h^eta large place near, ti^ 

'of;.'tfeat air^m, "bat I smpi^ -that jt^ oi^M 

|pbked for am* Hasan AbdM or eTen Icm^ '?** v / 

Bdf^ar^l^iMa is to name of to ttot of land lying be- 
tween ibc'Iiuudi Nala enf tbe north and the Tabi4 aiMGail 
Kalatt- on tli6 south. It includes Kaoha* kot^ and exwiids 
abc^l^ one eipadle on each side of it t-o the cast and west* 
fipferacihg to great mound of S^ri-M-JPind jm tbe nortb* 
i»mU and the Gangii group of topes and otblr ruins on the 
east In the mty middle of this tract where the Lnndi an# 
Tabr&iNal^ approach one another within one Ibou^nd feet, 
sumds a lofty mound, 45 feet inhe%bt, (sailed Bind 

after # ithnail hamlet close by. To the w^t of' tim 
^ moiind, there is another mass of rains of greater breadth, 
bttt only 29 feot in height, which is evidently the 
4 ^ a large monastery. It is remarkable that tho road which 
' runs throngh the two gateways of the MatiM citatei oh# 
through the north gateway of Sirketp, passes in a d^ct ^h© 
doe north .betw^n these two mounds until it ipcets to mns 
Ma larho; ittipa on tho bank of the Lundi ’Biver, 1,^0 feet 
'toyond the Jhandiala Find, lihis I believe to be^to 
hmcl-giftVw»o» which was said to have bePi; ct«yfed..te 
Asoka In to 3rd century before Christ. '1 havehhp^y 
cd to its position as aasweiiag almost exactly to toatotoj^^ 
in Kwea 3!|i»aag'; and 1 may bow add a odirteftetion 
opihfeh tl^to aii^ road <^ ?to eity of Taxiia trto laid P # 
ditot line wjuniag due north updn to a 

»M<3l A>W» fecjBtMtoWy.fte 

' xm^ hate been 

;ltofc^ed^' '^einity rdf '■ ^ 

',.<siilod= ' 



^0 the %h» 

of ^aH&g all thes^jpoiats 

I tiiinlc that tibere are fct^v stroag grouods 
Ibrici^tal^B^ great raiaed tope of Bu]l>iii'~hh&nt/t ^nth 
the iikioou«>#^« ,of^ the “bead-gift” of <®uddba/' The 
* variatJ^ rums'^f the Babay-khana will be described separately 
xvitea i;;<0b«»d to apeak of the atill existing monuments of the 
aheieat tkxila. 


*Phe laapgb fortified enolosare called Sir-SnleJi is sitiiated' 
at the »ortb:;^st corner of the Babar-khina, beyond the 
Lnndi Nada, ! ■ In shape ib is Tery nearly square, the worth 
and- south mdes being each 4, 500 feet in length, the west 
side 3,'30b f^j&t, and the east side 3,000 feet. The whole 
circuit therefore is 16,3(K) feet, or nearly 3 miles. Tlic south 
face, which is protected by the JAindi Nala, is similar in its 
construction to the defeneos of Sir-leap. The walls are built 
of squared stones, smoothed on the outer face only, and are 
18 feet thick, with square towers at intervals of 120 feet. 
The towers of this face have been very carefully built with 
■splayed foundations, all the stones being nicely bevelled to 
form a convex slope. The t»>wer at the south >easi' comer, 
which is the- highest part now standing, is 10 foot above the 
luierior ground and 25 feet above the low ground on the 
hank of the stream. TWards the west end, where the s(o?ies 
hare been removed, the south waU is not more than 2 or 3 
feet in height about the interior ground. Of the east and 
west faces about one-half of the walls can still be traced, but 
of the north face there is but little left except some mounds 
at the two comers. Inside there are three villages named' 
•TMirpul, Thupkia^ and Ibiid, with a large, ruined mound 
called Pind<Mfa, which is GOO feet sejnare at base. To the 
south of Pindora, and dose to the village of Thiipkia, there 
is a hheki^^t w shrine of a Muhammadan saint, on a small 
mound. 4^ this is built of squared stones^ I presume that, 
the khlnif^. represents the position of a stupa or tope 
wl^b muM luijVe given its name to the village of Thupkia, and 
that the great Plpiora mound is the rei|iaa«a of a very large 
monastery. I femtd two massive ohanndled stdties, or spouts, 
wbieh from their aize epuld only have Ix^n used convey- 
ing the rain water from a ‘rfourtyard tc^^ the outl^ of tiie 
Tfdls. Jit half a mile to the west therms an :.6tr^r line of 
high earthen mound® running duo %rtb and south;; 
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mserratKj^ tlibae of a% a 
‘l^J^b. 1Ph» great clt|f of Sirkt^jr^ffi^ it«^' 
and its dotaohed work^bf JBir 

of 4f mites, and tke lii*^.^rt of iS||Maid^,,witl , ^ , 

te'Of the same siste.-eaek'd'^ them 

Bhah Jahan’s impenai city of Belhi 

siae of the stdpasj.inonasterieoj ".tfod-' othdr'^ 

i^siseven moi^ wdoderfni than the great 

city. Here both oohaa imd smtiq^niti^ are 

greats number than hi sas^ dher plaj^ betweeh 2ndiM 

and Jbelam. Ihiis then me»t be thd site !Bddls:» which, 

aitoording to the' unadmous testimemy- of wrk«wi, 

was the largest city between the Jndus aid ByiC^W^, Strabo 

and Hwen Xhsang bpihepenk d#efcs$iQIS#dll|^^|^ds, and 

the latter ^ecKflfy notices' the n|ld 

watmNcourses. its thlGi.> descdption te 

rteb lani^ lying to" ^ north of the 

amply irri^t^ by' nunssmis ^etlalmek^*•dp^^ 

Stero Birer,, Hie 'pfod of iny''identificaii^^-'''ls 
Bnnaes crossed this «tmet M when hov^ioaxEr^ mi 

Uaml&ak Katar, 8 mUto to tbe^nortb'of 
I mae to thh south of Bie HardB^t^. the 

vHi^tge ae standing (mn, plain at the^iitih tsi 
tp the base of the ontldne hflte/^ 
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(^throagli 

‘/Sm ^ 


Haiy :®v«r, 

^ ""T' — '~r~' x* tbc irri* 

?f ^ Hak, but as the 

-tmla -this .atreife m wtifidall^ %fetaiuei 

i«ko£ ,th» tna v Via 

*3iat* rl^re ‘ * 
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e3da«ng pins W the aucieat Taxfei, it . 

mth ^he outlying i^oiains aear 
and to prooe^sjJ i wh ^ards until I jreaeh 
st dist&pt monunSKt in the holy tract 

m the a^p, and my deeKsription wm folio# 

w only necessary to premise that Shlihpur 
i 5 f“jji on the south bank of the Tabrd Nala, 3,000 

aod 2,000 %f%> the south 
Of Hatkl. Fr<^ Sk-Kap ,^the road to the^Shidipur group 

cLS ilS the'oitJel, Vhich 

outs off iltte HatiM hill from the end of the ridge. The 

^sta^ from the east gate of Sir-Kap to the Shahpur Topea 
IS rather more than one mile. v r p 

No 1, iftie largest stupa of ancient Taxila, iHioh equals 
the Mittikyak in siae, is sitpat^on aJhigh 

tl|^'^;orth pf the Tabrn n 4, and^bout hlfa 
m ' gencmlly known as the 

Spht To|fe,*’ from a^oad out having 
been made right through the building either by Gen^^ 
V^tur^ or by some previous expW* The cutisgOl^et 
i^tJ^O west end, and 38 ieet at the east end with a 
depth of at- This enormous opening has utterly ' 

destroyed the fi^pewanoe of the monument from the east 
* j wh^;^ it looks lifco tTvo massive mounds 17 3; 

an^ 18 Hqt thick ^,t top, with a gap of 40 feet between them. 
Ihe^ i^iimberg give a to|) diameter of : 75 feet ; but at 33 1 
ketiowi^ I found Ihe circumference to be 337 feet, #hich 
gi'<ms a diameter pf feeti*'" But as ^e outer casing'of 
smo^h^ stone# has entirely 4i9ai>I»®*ed, #d8 diameter tsouli. 
not hav# beep letes^haa*!^^ or ,130 fee^aad as ihe point ‘ 

rH| I U K .,, , |||, nn i I ■ i,...^.. , . , , ■ ^ ^ ^ • 

' ■’ > LV«ll Jw ot' ■ ^ 









ftbove ' 4)ie of;#e ewM* 

may,.^ «et 'ao^^-.as" from 
' ’WitMa 2 f6«i; <rf the g^at Mtfcm- 

j Thl'loss of 'the miter ^c^iag he* wowgat 


! Thi • inHfi of -the 'outer ^iag het brought 
j^-. ~ abtaridr c«>Ustruotion, whieh WM ^ 

»eiae» ^ from the centre of ^e ’ wlma^ 

walls ere 4| feet thick and 11| feet apart, Wbere, 
visiMeouteidcof the broken gurihce. Aa the outer waU or 
*o aety * f r would have been at least as thick as these relating 
wgfc we shall obtain the least possible diameter of the 
bUildius at 20 feet above the ground level, by adding twice 
the thickness, of one wall, or 8^ feet to the measured 
diameter of 107| feet, which gives a minuuum dimeter 
of neaiiy ilOfeet. :put as the external 5?^® 

been aluiost certainly of gn^ater thickness than 
ingwulk,we may conclude that the diameter at 30 tcet 
above' the ground was at least 120 feet, and that it, may ha^c 
been much as 125 feet. The people have no tr?,diton about 
the contents of this stupas from which 1 conclude that its 
exploration was effected long before the tim.e of General 
Ventura. The stupa stood originally m the midst or a 
large rcctaagular court, surrounded by cells for 
of ' which only the foundations aow remain. Inside th^ 
(jourt, and to the south-east of the great tope, 
formerly another stupa,. No, 2, of smafr sfre, which was 
explored long ago by the villagers. The platform on which 
the great tope stands is 60 feet in height above the general 
level of the fields, 


Nos. 3 and 4 arc the ruins of smalltopee' with attached 
monasteries, which stand on the high gmundrtq the north 
of tin great ato, in the direction of th© pass -ieadmg to 
Sir-kap. Nos. 6, 6, 7, and 8 are the remaias of small topes 
to the south-east of tlie great stupa, and Nos. 0 to 16 are the 
ruins of eight smiOl’ .tepcs to -the west of No. 1, which are 
plastered arou»4 village of Sh^hpur. All oi these 
fourteen tope^ were opened some years ago by the yillagm^ 
from whom I ascertained that No. 13 yielded an. iiiScnbeu 
stbup yagBSi.and No. 14 a oopper plate inscription,^ in three 
or fbar pieces, which was given to Major Foarse eight years 
' airo, or about A. D. 1855. This copper plate 
, iteh is stm ‘ih to^ssession of Major F«aw, is a sWrt 
febo^ of one line in Arian-Fali '* characters, ^^i^ich has no 








yefc Some of the toMM# . 

espeoia^j begiimiitg, hal the greater part are verf 
<Ji8tmct ;^xi4«ai!Jy l«^le. 1 read the whok as follows : ' 

■ , ' , -J' ^ ^ , 

{4ma) fniti 10 tena 8abhafahm * 

preiiisfmUo JUf^apifu fuya^ aghara cha puyaS, 

“ In the yi^r lO Ij^ one named Sabhayaka WaM TJmha 
(Tope) was erected in honour of his mother and father 
and in honour of (?)’\ The first letter is mfire like than 
s, hut the three letters, and specially the compound 
letter ts^ are so plain as to make mj proposed reading a very 
probable one. The inscribed stone vase I was unable to ■ 
tiace satisfactorily, but I believe it to be the Taxfia vase ; 
^wliich is now in the Peshawar musepm, as it correaponda 
with the description which I received from the villagers. 
The inscription on tliis vase has already been piibli^^ by 
Professor Bowson, as well as by myself, t I read it from 
three different fac-similes as follows : 

Sikilena Sihu^Muchhiteua cha hhraiarehi TakhasilaS 
ay am thuca ^athUaviio saca Budhana puyac. 

This Thuva (Tope) was erected in Tasdla by the brothers 
Binhila and Sinhet-Rakshita in honor of all the Buddhas.” 
This inscription fully proves the accuracy of my identifi- 
cation of the vast ruins near Shah-dheri with fhe famous 
TuTila of the Greeks, and the equally famous Takkasila 
of the Buddhists. 

Nos. 17, 18, ^nd 19 lip to the south of the Tabr4 Nala, 
between Shahpur and the Bir mound. The first is a largo 
square mound 35 feet in height, called Kotera-ka-^JPind. 

J t is evidently a ruined monastery, as the cells of the monks 
can still be tiraced on all four sides. Midway and in front of 
tbe west side, there are the ruins of a small square build- 
ing, which I presume must once have held a statue of Buddha 
in the usual position facing the east. The walls of the 
monastfry are very lupssivply built of ija’ge squared stones; 
and this apparent sohldity, combined w|th the great' height 
^^of^the place, must, I believe,, have ori|Emated ife modem : 

— - , 1^,^.-., I, , — , — ^ I, ....... ........... 

Seo Fl«te LIX., fig. % fot a copy of %\iU insorljpfioiL ^ 

t, Boyal 8ooifity'» Xouruftl, XX«»p. 221., and AetaUe 8oci6iy*s JT^turnuli 

1863, lAi and X73U See plate LIX, fig. 5, for a copy of inacriptiou, 

^5.--,. ■' . I 









“litae FwtT-., 

Moali to^es '‘lpi«ir| 


9tlfe'. I . Ai£ki^ t Mk 

.ffo 


Jt th«f part of the old city. No. 38 m 
S ^^of Sirkap which was opm W^* «|t 

o£ Shah^dhfiTi, without making any discovoi^* .; ^ ' 

Ho H U the remains of a lar§e mont^J. ^od 

oieces in a mnne to the north-west of the Hata^i 

SS to the right bank oC the Tabrit Naln. near the Till*™ 

otDibia. The “Xt OM ofS 

stonoand is very much weathat-wotn. »ut ono M me 

%>ieces stiU bears traces of an mscription m. Atmao-Pah 

.^ttuoters, of which the only le^ble paft rea^ 

lareest piece of the column is 6 feet 4 inches l<mg» wth a 

diaSete? of 39A36 inches, and ^ 

m inches long with a diameter 

whole length of the five pieces is IT feet 10 inobes. 
Hiakins anexcavation for- the clcs^noe of t^e pieces I 
X^red the abacus, or top of the capiM, wWi was 8 
2 Snclies square and 9 inches thick, I found also a portion 
4 feet S* inches square. 
fixing the shaft. Judging from the position 

Ai-S 

W«)wd8, and forms a natural entrance to Sus^p aw 
Xdel, which is still the most frequented yat> of 

. Ho 25 is a smaU ruined tope on the north rid^e of Hai^, 
wl^h has Xady been alludid to as having yielded s<me 
^i^ins to tL villager Hur. Ho. 26 is the mined toirnr 

the nbrth ridge wiueh I opened 

unsuoeess^ly. Ho. 27 is a similfiar tower 
^tr^ ridge which was also oj^ned 
i» the remSi. of a Iar?e 

Kan 43 feot" 4 inches m length h^ 82 fM* m ora^tn 

Kww the aecounts .which I repeiyed on .%e spot titostoo 


f.C. 







ii^ «t a sti^ ' oarliei^ 
its porpoae, and from tlMs 


lltipiy^k bjreitea cs^ossel %iiri» in burnt cky 

wilibii’l^isn*^ conelud tlmt tbe bbild&g wa» an open 
^i y^tA- seated similar io those 

^ ovw Barina. I found Also the lid of a 
hlaej: .]sSs»titdi inches in diameter* from which I infer 

'that th€f l^xiisejf may haye been found and secret^ during 
Aimie dt the' pr^ous ©soavations. My other discoveries 
were the following ; a square bar of lead 13-| inches long 
and one-third of one inch thick; a massive iron door 


hinge* bent Imp the purpose, of allowing the door to be turned 
oomplet^y t»Gk against the wall ; portions of long har- 
hing!^ ot iron with the uadis still sticking in them* h^t no 
traces of wood; a thin fiat strap of iron, 6 inches long and 
21 ih<di^ broad, with a nail hole at each end ; a basketful 
of charcoal j and a very large quantity of quick lime. The 
last two dis^JOveries might reasonably be supposed to be the 
preduce of a fire which destroyed the buildings, were it not 
for the discovery of the unmelted piece of lead above men- 
tioned, I incline therefore to suppose that the lime was 
intended for the repairs of the stucco figures, and that thp 
charcoal may have been designed for heating lead or lart 
for the fastening of the statues. Similar arrangements foi? 
mending stucco figures may be seen any day in the temples 
of Barma. The portions of statues which I found were 
three h^ds, with the eyes wide open, and two right hands, — 
one empty and the other holding drapery. I was informed 
that Major Oracroft had obtained two heads of a similar des- 
cription, and that others had been discovered by Major Pearse 
near Shah-dheri.* The ske of some of the figures must have 


been 9 or 10 feet, as one of the heads discovered by me 


MS. a face of lOJ inches in. length, and one of the hands was 
@1 inches bread across the four fingers. 


At the end of the temple, distimt only 6 feet, and 
coimeefeed % a ^bjid dojnr-way 14 feet wi^, there is a circular 
well, c* unuer-groand yOcm, 92 feet in #ameter ahd 18 fee^l 

' - - V i - I - i "Vr- - I - -r-- . - — — — — — 5 i 
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♦ BctofOkl Aiiailc Societ;^’® /onntal, 1652, * ' 







!'i%|^'^\v;|^^‘ '’’fitotia' ; 

r|lSB^"'‘^'^!3‘ ' iiaiiaatli iiv , it i^t| 

V '!l||siii^t^, ^-imruili^ ''Hot 
|pytki|^iPlit'Tlll«"'»ot^^ <^.. 

:;^W^ad V^i^dy Wii' dMifttup to &^^^^>^f'8'^.4fe<i)N^' 
'iiBt'iax^ ^^atiroly of a- 'isol^. maxi^ir'o^' m- iba' niiaii 
-t3©«S'1toam their stucco covei^jig^ I cout^udc4 tSlt t]^ 
^p room ^s probably oaie ol i&e Ipidor^grotaja^ 

ftparbmi^^j^ Taxila, which baxe been d^^eribld byrhilds* 
tbalca* 1 bt»weTer< that ! was uol «atiB&ed with iMs 

«^es£pianatioli, as there were so ap^iaxent means of aoeessr 
exoej^ fey a wooden ladder, which is possible but aot pro-i 
bable, as the great doorway of 14 feet towards the temple 
would not have been req[uired at the head of a laddevi At 
first I thought that it might have been a granaiy, but whe^n, 
I b^ deaar^ out the great entrance^ I gave up this opinion, 
^he walls of this room are 8f feet thli», .and Siquare exter* 
hally, to conform in appearance with the outer walls of the 
temple. ,. The outside dimensions of the whole building are 
S9 feet long firom east to wes^ with a biNKidth Of 4®| feet. 

No*, 29 is the remains of another stone opluian, whi^h 
was discovered under-ground near the soutli wd ol Sir- 
Kap by the villager Hhr, who secretly brohe it, up into small 
pieces in the hope of discovering gold. If^hen first dis- 
covered it is said to have consisted of one square piece, and 
of five or six cylmdrical pieces all broken. The statenmnt 
is 4 jdiifirmed by the smooth ends of some of the fragmmts, 
as well as by the mortice holes in two of the pieces*’ The 
largs^ niece had a diametei^ of 2 feet B| mohf«» with a 
moro^ hole 6 inches square and 4 deep. The snis^iest had 
a dia^ter of 2 feet fi| mcheS| with a mortice hqile 4^ mches 
offiquare, and a ^^d fragment, had a diameter of 2 feet 
Clinches, Nlwr, the practice of building up a colanm ii 


that wi^iwvascejftam its he^ht 'f^^ 

the colimii was probably of the plain 
‘ wblfliii^t tb® usufid rate of 8| low di«fla«,t^i 







^gf>' ,of cH^e .:fisbe-i»l 


1^ moiled a$imt gOO imt sduni^ on, 

Jlwl. Kal^ n^. fcb<6 sitolV riJla^ of 

- <r-'. <sxcsT€ifirjfB« wl^h I 

mik» ms ^;3!^ams of ai«toplp, or o^er 

soTitli, aad 

TS . feefc^ad, iritk a tsoloimade or cloisti r all round. 

, Cte tii© eaaf ‘^o tke villagers Jiad lately esc^vated^ the 
of a lar^ sandstone column ' wliicU is of vcrf 
great -intereftt^ as it is the first specimen of pure Greefc" 
pchiteoture tfiat has yet been discovered in the Panjab. It 
is tfie. pe^ect Attio, base of a column. 2 feet 4^ inches in 
diamet^j |he only^ difference being the greater projection 
of the fillet immediately below the .upper torus. I he plinth 
as 3 feet inches square and 11 inches thick.* At^he 
village magjid I, found two pieces of a limestone pillar, each 
1 foot 9 inches in diameter and 1 foot high, v hioh were also 
dbeovered in the mound. I think it possible that this- 
Mal^ n^und may be the ruins of the temple described. by 
il^Iosta^ttts. “ IJefore the walls of the city stood a temple 
who^ dinmnsions were nearly 100 feet, built of prophyry, / 
within which was a chapel, too small in proportion to the 
size tff thq, temple, which was largo, spacious and surrounded 
with pillar^ hut notwithstanding the chapel was worthy 
admimitiofil **' The temple just described agrees with tie 
ifuins of Mali4r mound in several curious particulars, ’ 
is its position which was outside the city, in its sisse which 
wasnoaidy lOO foet, and in its external colonnade. This 
i^^ment is certainly very close, but my confidence in tho 
id^tifi^tion is jfot very great on aooount of the weak 
dotthifou of fhilostratusi, 1 , 

S6 he|g®g to the 0dngu group of monuments 


; , JO oo to tne fj^angu group of monuments 

fo The first ,is a small ruined tope, with, 

4 ti^‘fcifc8u^. hi^,be«»i,^rein^ to Lalfi, it m;\j l)o' itoaa.‘ 




^ «>C‘Wliich‘ ' 

'iP^^^^^Pll.%»sinan rmnM to^ 

‘^iaiioHi^d ' 'ill© ■■, ,feHc» wM^J|p|f ^^ij,-, 
•'W^stropp.’*’-.^ .5^ese reii«s^-'r 
'-^x/iPom Iv-.fpgt. ^\J^Pter mf. 
''#:-iSelji^ "l'«i-''^pi^» Wiitifiallf .■.•lura©| ‘mid^ a^?;; 

'a slafe of skoastdne, in^ 
fiijB&ti ^i!ow crystal figure Pf a kanm'.m 
a tM« gold plate 3f inches loug and' nearly hroadi 

inscribed with Ariano-Pali characters. have do^ 

punched on the plate firom the haclc, so that 
relief on the upper side.f Several , of the are of 

Unusual forms which renders soinc portion of r^mg 
doubtful, but the greater number of the 


and indisputable. I read the whole as follows ; 

Sirae Bha.0amta dhnto preihavetiye MaUliU’Ska ^p-^a sm'f 
Jjoora-sasi Aiiyo fiaickojali. 



1y t%the 
^fcly to our 
. Babu 


slation, "to 


Th» translation is cxtioaiely difficult, owin» 
doubtful value of some oi tlie letters, and 
ignorance of the provincial dialect of the 
Kaiendra Mittra has published a tentative/ 
wliicb 1 must take exception, as it ignores the two most 
distinct words and Ptfit, or “mother” and ** father,” 

which are of such f«eq|Uent oocurreiico in these ^ort^^- 
eatery records of the Buddhists. I do not presui^d tp give 
any translation myself, but I may venture to sugge^ANit 
the w'ord eirae most probably refers to the . ** head# or 
dra of Buddha which was ottered ia’ this very ' place. 1 
think also that the word dhaio may Pofer to dhutnpr 
“ relic” which was teund inside the.crystal ^««« 'whp,«. it Was 
first discovered. JOkatit is the technical term for a bonc- 
rclio. and dhaa^a, oue of the well known names for a stupa. 


■ ^ only the Pali from of the 
fadic reoeptaclci.” I conol 
piohah^ ; cither ov 

of Buddha, orJl 
holy gtoand ^ the “ head 

' " *• SoHginJ Al»tSB-^«#/a iFaora^; 

t' Sae m* Wl^, 

the omtiigoaittlilifft-wrrm tot 


jskrit dAaj}s»iffii^kk 0 , or ;4ho 
therefore that' the was 

f a ,^eod of fhe ht^' ’hp^ac 
W<w soihe other' rfe^ in; thh 
ijS of Buddh^”^ ' 


k.'aa. 176. 









P|r^5.’ 





I’^ircuiar room or a^liflL 
iibiBti, iaside 

, ^ ,,>■■ neighing 38 %^tand. 
. .- ..^ ■ ,- ^ -«.■ * . . ’■ tying TOmgjP Bo|pst tho 

i|‘'1^a' wdl ofj'tinii fcl)aanhe!if.<?..'Kc^ffl6.iSE a Bmali 

jstone box, two 




Orgteei^i some oof^ooins, goU and 

if» ihd g. lew^'headat was no, inscrk>jtioi[ With 

0 <>me to the' Jkandiala group of moo uments 
in pus I?aSi|, df the which Ko,' called. 

is pe loftiest mass of ruin now existing 
near Swh'dheri. The mound is -tS feet in height, and about 
"250 feet square at base. iFrom its size ^ well as from its 
poSi^bn I jadgb the mound to be Ihe remains of a great 
temple, I th^fore began clearing the top, but as there was 
ho a.pi>oarauce of masonry, I dug two broad trenches at right 
UUglesactp^ the mound which, at 7 and 8 feet deep, disclosed 
three of the walls of a large building. I coni inued the excava- 
tions to a depth of 12 feet without reaching the fourth wall ; 
but as I wasiftow satisfied that the building was a temple, the 
wmrk was stoppedi ^’he wells were of different thicknesses, 
pat to the west being 10 feet 7 inches, that to tiio cast 9 feet 
6 inches,, wiiile that to the north was only 5 feet 2 inches. 
The hrei^th of the room between the east and west walls wras. 
^ feet. Xu making this excavation, the workmen found a * 
large copper coin of Azas, amidst a quantity of ashes, mixed 
with a white flakoy substance like crushed asbestos. The 
qwntity of ashes was so great that I concluded that the 
building must have been destre^ed by fire. 

,v ^ Utii, 38 is a large sq^^are mound of ruins, 29 feet in 
height, situated dose to the west side of the temple just 
4€%mh|i^, The whole mound is covered with large' cut 
which aile half hidden by aesrubby thorn hushes. X 
■*, walls runujug nor%and souths ^ud flcmr 

The . outer dmensious wc»© 17^ 

1 jr 


S i h«# ^e gres^r len^h was m^le up'l^ 
8:te|i. _|^d'4st the su||th end. 'The -wa^; 
in thicknesi^#aixd the roome 







a sMl w||a^ i _ 

'ili' tM: 

th^ no)plE;i%,.|^" iwb j^, 

ncKrtli also of the of ^r-jp^ ii^ 

also Oxplor^ by Nur, w1^ »tab<s’ ,^t ho fouis^ . ^ 
polished yello# slab, wiij^h he sold to 'a golds^th i» 

Piadi for oae mpee» who re-sold it forfla?e rop^ 
the tombstone of a British sdidiar. The" i^upa la ladwlllhjli*® 




which was upwards of 4*0 feet in diameter, 
surrounded by a square enclosure <^ntaining aboirt^^ eeUa 
for the attendant monks. The arran^meni af 
GNare^ as far as I could trace it, was ds follows : ^The oentwl 
stupa, about 45 feet in diameter, was surrounded 1^ 0 |^ea 
cloisters 8 feet wide, forming a square of 90 fwt, hat^d 
which were the cells of the monks, each ^ feM^ broad and 
14| feet long. Ttte outer wall of the moaaffirtery 'V^ S feet 
and the inner wall 2 feet thick, the whole buil^^dlbraaing’. 
a square of 145 feet outside, "[^e entrance 
of the south face towards the city. Outsid©’ ^e nbrih-eaaSt 
comer there was a small ruined- temple whiflh had bo®i% 
opened by the villagers. This large stupa,, ifeiadiiig ip the 
xetf midst of the JB&baif^khdmt- land I peliwe i;<x'hay^’'b®i^ 
the famous monument which Asoka eze<d^ on i^t 
where Buddha liad made an. o|feriug, of.'hi^ 
rmains of dentils and other ea^red stone!! 

must. Mve been similar its architeiPD^l ornnd^* 



5^,41 Isa small ruindd tope sitmitedi 1^^^ 
wei^V''etf la©^ . ®Bd .||beut th^ 'same ^|ij|SHQw>a4o.the 

“ Kala. Iratw waseapk 
p»t> w*iMisi|giered' in it, a^psgiWit 
'b^'^d Ib^ds* a 






-''mm. 

It ' ,> f*' 

. r> ’tV ‘ '“■> ' ' ’X 

. M- >"■ - ' '* ,'T ? 


- * - — 'oan f^nsw^idr -mper . 

^''1tt0L4 S.iQ<^;68 'br^E^, 'Kw platft 

pt'the '^Siittti-dheri, ''uri of 
m t#o piece®, fewt th^ aiffered 
$» H pieiig^ jtQm 8 iagei® or 6 inches, to I span or 0 
tallies. this des<a?^b% of the plate I f«it quite 

shtyied ^ctr lt .,D8uit be lie apse as 1I», Eoherts’ Taxila 
apd l|ua 0l^(diwioi|.has I>m skc© confl^d by Mr. 
l^berts hiihe^f^lffba Im kindly jaformed me tfeat, to the 
b^t of^ihii |ecdlleotiqn,*^wheii he wag encanrped at TTanff tn 
Abdaij ^e toan wbo brojight the plate to him said that he 
b^ found it in lauds of a village some miles to the 
east cd Hasan Ahdal. As the place of discovery pointed 
.out to mo^V Nur is exactly 9 miles to the B. S. E. of Hasan 
Abdal, I think that the proof of the identity of the two ' 
plates is most c^plete- and satisfhotory. ^ But one difficulty 
still remains to W exjifeined, which is, the position of the 
place of disoove^- with respect to Taxila itself. In the 
inscription it is distinctly stated that the “ deposit of 
relic of Sakyatnuui was made by the Satrap Ziaha Kmuluha^ 
in the district named CKkeTim, to the north-east of the city’ 
of Taxila.” Now, the place of discovery, according to Nor, 
lies almost due north of the old city, although it is N. N. B. 
from the lai^ village of Shah-dheri. The only probable 
ekplanation which I can ^gest is the possibility icf a 
mistake on the part of my informant Nur, whose explora- 
tions have been so numerous that his memory may easily 
he supposed to nave failed in retaining the details of Ms 
discoveries* Hia first statement made to myself referred 
the deposit to No, 40, but a fortnight afterwards he changed 
it to No. 41, and as he* adhered to this latter stateinent 
durin|; the my stay near Shah-dheri, I hare a8s%ned 

the discoyt^ to that monument. His-« own wife, howefim*,' 
Who, during the absence of her husbapd, was first' to 
tnibrm Me of tbO finding of this plate, i’eferred the dEiscovery 
tq^bhw<^‘ the rdmed^ topea of or QhUk she could not 

rpdeinbef: Which, A,8 Ifur himself wife eriderdiy uncerts&i 
w^th^ the.!C|pper*ptate inscription w^ found in No. 49 or ^ 
leel:|«n|inedi,teWfe^ wife’s jremcmbmnce oC'tlue : 
-.UAa ,- ^ pmnting toam^ easteHy sife than 













|''Mt8felf, WhestB-'M-i^i 

.i^>“fij^^^“btLt thf^'-b^a-beard-fcliftt 

^|i^^fibfe|l’'l;^’ giecies -bad befitt fo«»d »feM 

Gdngn hafe 'alti^y _ 

«t^4^^|ka lying Within h^f a mile' of thd a3;o?flh*^at, corner 
old city. The balance of evidence, I think, is -Jthere^ 
fegfe in fnvbr, of the discovery having’' made in one «tt 
,tho Gdngii Topes, tb which l^'iir has ascribed the depoiits of 
the Crystal hansas wirfi the goJfl inscripti(m^ and of ‘the two 
atone without msedptiorn To oite^ of these, either 

Ko, d2oriMo. 36. d would assign the deptifeit of. lho reiid 
of Buddha with Mr. Roberts’ Taxila plate, on the »appo- 
Esiion that Kur’s memory may possibly have failed him as . 
to the exact spots in which bis discoveries ■ were n^te.^ The. 
following amended translation of this important Sscription 
has been givers by Professor Dowson :f “ In the year seventy- 
eight of tiie great king, the great Moga, on the JLfth day 
of the month Panemos. On this notabfe oewisiorj, Jlie 
Satrap of Ohh’ahar''t and C'A?//:/t.ye, by name Liako Kusnluko, 
depositis a relic of the lioly Ssikyamnni in the St^pui^cOf estab- 
lished in the country called Chhetjia, north-east of the bity 
of Tjaxila, in honour of the coiloctive body of worsbippfers , 
and of aii the Buddhas : for the honouring of his father 
and mother, for the long life, strength, and prosperity of the 
satrap’s son and wife, for the honouring of all his brothers 
and relatives, aiid for making known his great liberality, 
fame, and success.”!: ' 

Ko. 42 is a very large ruined ^mound-^situated about 
three-quarters of a mile to the north-west of the great 
JltandkUa-ka-dherL It is between 300 and 4(»0 feet square 
at base, and 31 1 feet in height. It is weU known, to the 


opinkiit hw t.‘ea verified by Mr. Dehnn k-k. whto, Mt Goi»mi»»€W«r, 

Of>|)artBiiity of ttasC' rtiaiiunp!; IRb mojit exact 

. t,<}iB5er t latv; Tivas actobto fotmd in & ruiwHl In lb. \i31agl> of 

of tin- ■ Id dty ndU-r* tUt' north .of Whah^iWi; 

i 3 a'onfci<ni*‘<t m oi wMeh IdiXfct* thr, ar« fTfelwwa/ 

Vv’hjM^ iti th-i VW^tom Panjkb wojalddiftve bo«n "‘proiH)€tn<ted mA '32^*5^ 
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il^p©'.^y(jwyL attp^ificial tkoayajbisns ' 
iaf >iti&le1i broa'flit.vl.o %}it tlio 
^ f »diin© inoton fettilKing^. I4u^; ^‘soalaa'K^ 
in 4owa'!|o,a jept^ of ' 

^ stoJiei ari^ 'asines, '•■“f * 

sm|ll pillar of 4 JBfl^dJUsys^ of a some- 
l|iare| pa4^^,. miirked i^th a]|ii .A.m%detter, ’wkieh, I 
mvit be “ ffeteaded fc^r a . aumepoal figure, tis I baYo 
found sev^l of 4^4 Mathura pilkuw aimibored. in tbo same 
way. /Dho piller is only ^.181 inches in height, and 8^ by 3 
inches thick. Tto ftont face is bewUed on lx)th edges in the 
usual manner, but the sockets-for the reception of rails 
are sin g!l^.ifiegmcnt8 with flak Backs, instead- of the usual 
double ffl^nieUis. This pillar must have formed part of a 
railing round some holy kee hf small ob|e<^*iu th©oourt*ja.rd 
of the g^t monastery, which, I presume,* t^oe coretea the 
ISert-ki-’pind mound. Ko. 43 is a small ruined tope on the 
west side of Ko. 42, which has long ago been opened by the 
TiUagcrs.* V 

No. 44 is a ruined tope ' in the village of 
inside the ruined city of Sir-Sukh. 

Inclosing my account of the exlensiYe- near 

Shah-dberi, which I have endeavoured to identify witli 
famous Taxila of the Greeks^ I may remark that the iden- 
tificat^ is most satisfactorily confirmed by tbe bemirigs 
and trances of the next dwo places visited i by Hwep . j; 
Thsang, both^of %hich will be now described under the i 
nanjes of Hasan Abdfil and Baoti Find., The ruins at these ; 
plaeea foriji, wh^t may, bo called, the western group of the * 
suburban or outlying remains of Taxfia, the ancient capital 
of the Panj&b. ^ " 'w 

^ ..f vin. hasan abbal, 

,ll| Ailes, to th a north-west of fcrila, 
HweaThsang visited the tank of the Serpent 

^ htvu fiinese itiaiiw a disetiv^eiy m thU 

tla« gun&hofc fmm tii« ^il| 

'%pt belrw tfca ^nfs^ iBtBrtd » !>ox, 

<.*of?taii>iiig eatrus ^ 

box 

4 of 'Wry '«RS*rc,fiiy, trtie br^| 
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, 'pifeeapiioiii I^, 

■'df^rt&e-i^^wilu/ 'jA]fe*t|^’«cirth-w«dfc feei .of tfeii;.l^;'''lbjii»fc^ 

^•'tilie''gi^n49L 'Ati4 
* ipkw* itlia Irapt^iw. ^hatjli mis isili«> l^e fiviili^i 

alb^NBdt' Mt a mils to west of the toWiu jUietax^h c^ 
tmfS^rWv^t o** ^ama-S^ib is a sinaH squire of 

l^leai* water,-^ wbidH-jfas fy| of fish on b^th 0(»3S^23S when 
t hare vjsat^lil^ jSftee. in iSiSTaod 1864. It is surrounfioii 
(l^sinaU dilaj^illf^ brick temples^ and on tlie ^st ^de 
^e water gushes out from beneath a rock marked with k 
rede repreecmtation of a hand, which the Siidis ascribe to 
tbeir founder Ndnak. Tho pla.oe has been briefly 

Nh^ribed by Elphinstone, Moorcroft, Burhes, nnd Huge!* 
but the, legend of tlie ^spring is given by Hoorcroft alone. 
(Both he and Elpliipstone take Baba-WaK and Hasan AMbi 
fc«t: one and tho same person. But, acctMpdtng to the iofpr- 
motion which X received, Baba-Waii, Kandbn,- wai;A,4«iat 
from Kahdabar, whose ziurat, or shrine, is on-the'‘i^a pf fibe 
' hill, while Hasan, surnamed Abdbli or thp' 

whb built the Sarui whi^ still gc>e|by luina^e* ahd 
whose tomb is at the foot of the hill as staled by 
^^n .th© time o’f Hwen Th^ng, 4^. B. 66djj;^he^jg^4: 


fine, 'weatber, '-they nrebeeded ^to^ J 
.•mn!0a0 with some 
' , .lhenf#ng#i», inroh^; the ' 

Ant ohtained . ihek ", ' 

. '%hlch. i 

. v.h^d. ' tW ' 
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%jj|l§^M4ad aitoi «po«i<aia Jiospitamt of M^ferdfe;. 
ase^Mo,, ixivoMvjtlie spirit "of Mba Waii fora cap of 
'TOtoy. . MaUairitiiadap saint,' ipdignaiit at ipio prEsiimp- 
tjon of ij^a ^pbolfover, replied to his application by throwing* 
a steoft afc ijim of sevcim jtoiss weight. N4nak caught 

in |bis li^d, aiid tben placed it on the grpundi' loav« 
iag tiieiajpmsion 'of bis fingers -upon its ' hard snbstabcei 
4 <t the >60^0 tune be commanded water to flow from it, and 
this Goiwtitutpd ,tha rill bere observable.” It is from tbis 
ijtpi?y'tb^ 4 he plapeims received the Sikh name of P««/tf- 
Sdh^ or*ibe holy “'bg^-mark” of NSnak. 


, The above is the usual story of the Sikh priests, but On 
inquiring amongst the Mubaiomadans, I was referred to a 
Fakir at the tomb of Hasan Abd;ll from whom I rereived' 
the following curious version of the legend : “ Janak 

Baja had two servants, named Moti- Earn and N&nak. On 
the occasion of' a particular sacrifice, the Baja appointed 
separate <iuties to each* of his servants, and amongst them 
Moti Ham was appointed to keep the door, and N^nak to 
remove the leaves in which the food had lieen wrapped. 
Baring the ceroraony, a dog rushed in through the door 
towards the Bt^a. Moti Bam followed the dog and broke 
its baekjjWith a stick, when he was severely reproVed by 
Ninak for his cruelty, llaja Janak then addressed hJ® two 
servants sayiag,~‘ Moti Earn, you have behaved as a 
Mlemia, hnt you, Mnak, as a man full of compassion* Tn 
tile Kabjug you will both he horn again; Ninak in Kaiu 
Batri’s house in TMwandi, and Moti Earn as Wall in the 
house of a Mogal in Kandtir.’ Wlien Baba N4nak was re* ' 
born, he went tb Wali’ls house in Kanddr and sai^ ‘ Bip yoU 
re^einber me * Ko said Wsdi, but do you opeU my eyes I* 
opened the eyes of Walb and he saw and re- 
iiis. foripor birth, and fell at the feet of hik fdiraner 
■ Kibak then fcurned M'ali into wffd and bimj^ 
and they came both t# the ‘ town of HUro, . 

Hasan AbdM, r^en Kinak placed 
w|^:^'_tli&#wkj'and they resumed 'tjfeir -shapes. 
^t|^;-iIiii^‘^||L#’-pbro-*' 'water has nev^ ^>ti 80 d gusbing^^lfei^’ . 

m- '''■' 





.Mr #at'of,Moti BSanu im^‘h^,;mm 
fbt ,11^10 Ssaixofei^ iifet m, m d|^p . 

^ while the first 3iiigS';fi^,'i^ip' 

■w^i^- sulfejriQp {^ mii»1d!io> X 

the In the‘ snh^^on^ the i 

,^..;B’ehi»^s’IegeJid fi» the ^ et^^; 

we laagr detect a Mehamtnf^hht '^wip# hi| .whMi the 
Wj^"^rhaps plated the most eonimioaqf^s jM^- 
dl Kand^, al^, X'woald xn^rto tim he^hhbnia 
of GindMra, aexosa the ladus, as a mcn^jas^b^^^S^ 1. ^ 
for the scene of the original Hindu legcSV I 
refer the obtainment.of the wind and wa^ ,..of ihe ** 
version to the old legend of Hwen Th«ang/who !xeiat< 
whenever the people wanted ‘ rain’ (or * &ie w^he^ 
other words, “ water and wind,” they invokM^ the " 
the tank. The whole story is eminently Bn ^ 
its evident connection with the legend Hwen 
a most satisffKst^ proof of the idmitity'of the 
nf Hasim, 4tbdaP with the fcmtitain of j 

pilgsrimt It is equally also a proof of the 
l^t ruins near Shah-dheri with the micdent 

aocuracy of this idenljh^laon is supported Ijy the 
existence of several Buddhist ruins near the wi^ known 
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on its north face, but 60 cm itaaouth fiebee^^^ Hie gerdyan* 
which is doMU by oh the opposite btmk of |^e rii^nlet. On 
this mound.1 ttnoed the ruins of a m 
and of a large stupa, bo%^a^di had;' 
ho ftmildii;inatemls fox ^ woihs ctf 
ylnni^ngt|'i^ji|^.w dl Hie. «iupkt"(k^.^ 

'ooj^f^. vesseh and ' 
in of aiqenre. 
n.td:-^ east of '- 

traced . the '' foui^e^kini.- . 
which Wasp^hste^#''" ’ 
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l^^rthe':1&o ., t wm tol4 

®®^; J^**fstSi plftCd" WS8 

^j^wed to some kia&d <>t 
t f ihore probable that iOiis 

of the Arabic huUlaadah^ <* 
^ime bommon term applied by f!^ 
# aU the Indian tem|i 3 esi arid I 
^ temple on the* 

monastery and stupa, and to 
liortl^^fe^ of the cyiHfess gatden. '- 

. * ''■ IX. baotimnd. 

“ i. fountain, Hwen Tbsang proceeded 

about 30 I*, or 6 mfles, to the south-east, to a gorgo between 
t ® where there was a buSt by Asoka. 

'oVirwl'ld* HA/V 4V...r%A J. mi • !*■* , * w •‘‘JVXMWp 


Mmteifa Bmm^ should appear ; besides the sttma there 
was a mmiaateiiy whi^ had been in ruins fora Iwag time, 
^e distance points to the neighbourhood of Baoti PinA 

ruins of a large town and of sereral 
But the bearing is east^ whmh it 
^l^mmly should be. ^ a south-east direction wouldji^yo 
I»8B=^ w away |pom the hUls iatofithe Wen 
way to k^-ka-Sar<li. Baoti^pm is a 
situated on an ancient mound, or iAd, ^ the 
th_eB«oii'^ Bdii and ' al^th^.:w0^':ei]^ 

psl^ atretches as ' far as the ISGsW^V^ 
pt^en the Baoti ndge aaA the* Hasim' 
^^^a ;pQall hill forming tbr^ a 
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squai^ 

■i^*’"^e1|i0i^;' ^fras at^ ni ii/ '-laie (S^soiftheB-wli^ 
■ - '• ^,^^;.JiiaMWilli ' fiii6':red ■ day, 

fo#d"a gdi$'-;:^^~.-df a^omt; ; 500 m 
': '■ »ocilj?ren©|:% , tbp. 

‘I- ■"’■%© biSjmt 11^''%' an^’ 0at 

tb^-^laldi^, a minute liilvei 
', -e^ll^n!*edr.Jbeads, .and ^me "frag- 

«k>ws that it had 

' ^ {^e^seneWdsf Imegold coin proTas 

^aa tof la nj&t eMer than A» P. 50O).ai|d, thereforeu that 
it eaamil he the Maitre^a g$ttpa adiich waa build by Asdca. 

Tlie ruins of Baotj Bind occupy several lofty mounde 
Qft the right bank of the Baoti Naia, to the north and south 
of theaoodern village. The ancient coins, which are found 
there in considerahle numbers, show that the place must have 
been inhabited long before the t ime of Asoka. Bn t the natural 
advantages v'bioh the site possesses in its never failing springs 
of water are so great that there can be little doubt that the 
position must'h^e been occupied jErom the very earlieiit times. 

culled the ** Mir ^Sahib fountain, which is in 
fee bed of %«-Nala between the village and lan^r-kot, gushes 
out in a colons stream, which is said to be sufBcitent to turn 
two ^lls* ' To the south-east of the village them are fee.; 
remans of one large square building which looks almost too 
large, for ^ mon^teryj aiul which may have been a 
seat of the mrcient kings of Taxila. Amongst its ruins X 
found.a’Cm^derable quantity of .lapis lazuli in small fr ag * 
meh-bi), Jud such as I afterwards discovered scattered over 
fee Bin mound near Shah-dhferi, but which are not found 
*dl .amtH^gst' -the monastic remains of.Mdnikylla. T’ca’ 
the^ I believe that the foundations of the latge 

square jbtiildiaig to the south-east of Baoti Find must j&ave 
bafei^E^ tiflKj.«ome place of the laity, mther than to a 

religious edifice. To the east of fee 
ruined stupa whife had been, opened 
•^ho , p]fofes8ed to lave madp - jio> di^ 
sapie stpoyf-at first '.of 
■ .^Shoytamge, bu I had rebelVi 
tii® 'diso^iy^ n§ 'a br^’siial 
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eeeJl by a teaveller along the high road for C ieiip^|f8iii..of 8 

aaiies from Kala-ka-Saarai to Wab. It l» to the 

norib of :^hah-dli6ri, on tha© aast i®»e 

iag to Haripur in Hazara, and abont balf tbo 

north of the Haro River. When Bm'nes/iMsr 

was to in good preservation, e^ce^ oh Hie ISde^lf^|*e’^ 

Kahive Chief had opened it. As hd acaseinhe»^a|^S^' shaft 

•or oharnber of cut stone, it ' is.oerfidn 

^ve contelned' some deptwity and 


or ohawber of cut stone, it is oert^ 
.htave oontelned' wme 'deptwit,- and 
:l^e valu^ as 

tHbiioh we know 
that the “large 
j^.tho Ifative 
•kd' ' 13tee '^^ar 
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feat bi*oa<f^W-|^S' 

‘ ahdftar cut, 16 feet w-f^! ' 

through lh« ceatre of tt*# 
.aHddte of this ex^vatiou Geaeral 

^ complete human skeleton,, and a 
.|ii\or ^m^Muna, or ooin, with fijrurcs upon it^ All mv in 
formants, belonged to dye diflfereut places, we io uiS? 
n^m jW %Ue disdoi^y of the Mil length skoS^F ^ 
after^rds Ibuftd that the feet was well known 
neighhourmg vdjages. ■ In 1851, howerer; Major &SSwat 

found ker(^ftcr, and that notirtn- wa.< 

found m the. Badai*pur y ope. It is much to be ro«-retted 
tha^t General Ventura did not publisli the result of his'^explo- 
rations amongst the topes of the Haro Vallov. The onlir *- 
notice of his opemtions that we possess is tfie brief stated 
meat oi Oeneral Court that «neai- Khanpur GeS W / 
mti ^opened sevm’al cupolas.’'* Three of these' I have’ 
traced Ihtougli the reports of the people, but their accoS 

i pl^c but hula reliance in tlie details unless thevniv. ' 

rtTof ' 

21 '11 l !l’®„‘l!«°''er.v of ,» complete .^eloloB WM ciiB- 

Saiiiai' -Uaksh, t.lio Gakar Chief of Kh&npdr ' 
whose mtelligenee and Welt, aee oertainlv cntiaK 
every respect The deposit of tie, entire body ™„S of 

5^;/ ^ Buddhists, as m the case of Kemeum 

near Srdrasti, but the practice was so rare tbM thk 
Ktdhrpur deposit is the first and only exsample that has yef '■ 


m north and south sidest Aliyut 150 fo 
foundations, of a g|at monastery ;^3 

'r "which incre®ted the 
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to upwiaard^; of , jqfii' the outside. The trails varicnl 

from ^ (jha^idioss, the whole being of out stone. 

Al^ut 1,^0 feet to the east, hear the sioall viUa;ge of Bhera, 
there are flie remains of another Topein which nothing is 
said to have been found. .; 


XII. JAOLI. 

The large village of Jaoli is situated in a gorge between 
two hills, about three^qhSrters of a mile to the south-east 
of B^darpur, and upwards of four miles to the east-nori.li- 
east of Shab-dheri.* The ancient remains consist of five 
mined topes and two temples. The largest of the topes 
is said to have been opened by General Veniura, a second 
by Major Pe^e, and the others by the villagers. The first 
is situated on the open plain at the north foot of the hil.], 
half way towards the village 8f Bobandi, by which nanie 
it is sometimes called. The ruined stupa, mai-ked G. on the 
plan, is 45 feet in diameter and 20 feet high. It stands in 
the west half of the large quadrangle, 200 feet square, the 
cast portion being divided into a small open court, and a 
monastery surrounded with monk’s cells. According to one 
witness, this tope contained “four closed copper vessels 
with chains.’* Their contents were unknown, as tjiey w ere 
carried off unopened by General Ventura. According to a 
second w’ihiess, the deposit consisted of only “ two copper 
▼estels, of w hich one was full of vsilver coins, and the other 
empty.” Other witnesses testified to the discovery of “ two 
or four copper vessels,” without any details ; and 'some wore 
uncertain whether the ooppiar vessels w'ere found in this 
tope, or in the Tarndwa Tope, which will be described here- 
after. In 1851 Major Pearse was informed that the dis- 
covery made in this tope by Ventura was of a vessel 
^ntalning 1,000 silver coins. All these vague and perplex- 
ing statements only tend to increase our regret that General 
Ventura should have left no account of his explorations in 
the Haro District, which, as well as we can judge, would 
seem to have been of considerable interei^ and importance. 

The second tope, marked F. on the plan, is situated on 
the hill to the north of tlie villaire, mul about. 1,200 feet to 
the south-east of the last. I believe this to be the tope in 

» * Tl of J^li Pfhowa in ihe majv oi Taxila, hlV. 







_ ^„^or,^eara^ obtained ff a iittlp ciiVeV bo's: wliicli con 
^ W enisraffl. Mie bon^bS. 
along with a steatite Iwk contailninff Baotma 

?h ate s^ituatere 

^ long naiTow ridge from 200 

Se^^an t/ft of Ibese, marked A^on 

IT^^! feet in diameter, and 

11/eet high, jtrhieh was said te have been only parfciallv 

Snth^of 101 ^^ yilla^rs* • I continned the excavation to a 
depth of 10| feet, until it reached the bare rock without 

tW ?f ^ chamber. I presume, therefore, 

that the actual deposit of this tope may have been dis- 
wvered long ago by the villagers, and was cast aside as of 
no v^ue inibeir eyes. Close beside this tope I traced the 

th^no^Tfl^^ small mor^stery. At a short distance to 
the north there is another ruined tope, marked B. on the 

plan, which h^ also been opened by the villagers, who, as 
usual, proicss to have found no deposit of any kind. Close 
by, ^he north dde, there is another ruined tope, marked 
o. on the plan, which is said to have been opened by Maior 
Pearse. According to most of my informants, the deposit in 
this tope consisted of a golden figure, 6'om-^a^f, which is 
^ doubt the small copper which was mscovered bv 

Major Pearse m a tope at Jaoli in March 185 L As the 
copper must still have retaiued some traces of its original 
gilding, the account ot the people is sufficiently accurate to 
enable us to verify the nature of the discovery. At a 'short 
distance to the north of the last, there are the remains of a 
small square temple, marked 1>. on tlie plan, which has been 
clewed out by the villagers. To the east of this temple, and 
higher up the hill, there are the square basement walls of a 
large building, marked E. on the plan, wbicli, from the i-e- 
80)116 straight wrIIs, I judged to be a temple. 


XIIL TARNAWA. 

Tarnawa is a small village on the 1(^ hank of the Haro 
Biver, 3 miles to the south-west of Kh4hpur, and X| miles to 
ine nwthtea&t of daoli * About 1,2(K) ^ to the west of 
the village there ate the temains of a la^ stopa, marked K. 

See I%te LIV,^ of Tor the JaoU. 





auad 26 ; feet-h%b;’’ 
to blL:^'.be03O oxji^iare^ fey ^efteral 
to most of my inteaa&tfi, ao^Sis- 
maio m. Iliis tope, but otb^jip jftoe^ed that 
two oy four copper refsaels were found in $t, of wbieb 
<H»i^ntaiaed sflver coins. ^jVpmreBtiy tfeia is the tope in 
wfe4h, n« Major Pearse was Informed in 1851, *’ General 
, Ve^itora dug out things to which the iff stives ittrifeute great 
value.’* On the east side , there hr© the ruins ^of A. largo 
monastery about 200 square feet, Eather more timn half a 
mile to tbb south there il a steep hill about 500 or 600 feet 
in height, on which there are three topes, of which two ai^ 
,^amd to be unopened, and the third to have been hrdy pms 
tially explored, when the work was stopped by the Eaja. 
IPhe lasit statement was confirmed by the Chief himself, but 
as he ■Was not aware of the existence of the two unexplored 
to]^s, I concluded that it would he a mere waste of time to 
visit the place. The positions of tliese three topes, as 
pointed out to me, are marked in the plan by the letters 
I,., a., and N. 


Baja Haidar Buksh also informed me that there were 
several, unexplored topes up the valley of the Haro Eiver. 
These are, no doubt, the very topes that are mentioned by 
Major Pearse as remaining unopened at Karala, purabala, 
and Pal4ka. It is therefore very much to be hoped that 
these few stupas, which are, perhaps, the only intact ones 
now remaining, may escape the "hands of the plundering 
Natives wholi^ete the gold and silver*coins and destroy all 
other objects which they find, lest they should lead to their 
detection, I would suggest that these few remaining 
should bo carefully opened tmder the ey® of some ti*ust- 
worthy person who should be directed to note accinafe^y the 
position and state of each object of discovery/ i!he neces- 
sity for this caution has been forced upon my attention by 
the great number of Boman and ludo-Scythian gold coins 
that have lately been offered for sale at Bawal Pindi j many 
of these have been in such fine condition that it is quite 
cesptain they o<ndd never have been in mn<^ eirculaiion, ,^nd, 
therefore, w© are justified in concluding that they must have 
been discovered either in topes, or in <fih^ deposits un4er 
ground. , ' ’ „ * . 
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XIV. KURMAIj. 

' are tliroe neighbouring rillngef! of the name of 

Kurm, Tiif^iieh are distinguished from each other as Kurra4] , 
Kurm attjar,%nd Kurm P4reha. The first is situated ex- 
actJjf one^milc to the south of the great Slmhpur tope, and 
about llimiles to the east-south-east of the Bir mound. “ The 
second is nearly two miles to the east of Kurmhl, on the old 
road to Rawal Piadi by the Shaldita Pass, and the last is 
about one mile to the north-nortli-east of Kurra Giijar. 
N^r the first and second of these villages there are several* 
ruinea topes and monasteries, besides some natural caves 
which, from the vicinity of four small topes, would appear to 
have been once occupied by Buddhist monks. All the topes 
have been opened previously by the villagers, who, as usual, 
profess to have found nothing. These remains, therefore,’ 
possess hut little interest in themselves, but they arc of 
importance ^ being probably connected with the history of 
the great King Asoka. 

■During his stay at Takhasila, Hwcm Thsang visited the 
fitupa which the people had huiit over the "spot tvhcrc 
Kundla, the eldest son of Asoka, had been dejnived of his 
eyes through tiie false accusation of his ste])-mother. The 
story is told at sonic length by Burnouf, from whom wo 
learn how the jjrince’s sight was afterwards restored, and the 
wicked step-mother duly piinisliod> The position of the 
spot is rather ambiguously described by Hwen Thsaiiw as 
being “outside the town on the soutli-efist side, and on'^ tho 
north flank of a hill which faces the south.” I have already 
stated that the village of Kurmnl is to th<^ oast-south-fiast of the 
Bir mound, and 1 may non add tliat it is due south-east from 
the citadel of Halidl. It lies, therefore, in the precise direc- 
tion indicated by llwam I'hsang. IS’ o\v, the topes of KurmM 
are situated one mile to the south of the village, on a 
northern spur of the Mdrgala range of hills, which, as it runs 
almost due east and west, may truly be said to face the south. 
The posiMon of the chief tope of Kurmfil tallies, therefore, 
-so exactly with tho site of i^imdla Stupa as described by 
Hwen Thsang, that I have but little hjjjsitation in proposing.* 
their identity. The oloso agreement of the names ip also 
curious, although it is perhaps accidental. But with thi^* 

^ ^ 

* a nTist<.)ire cle Baddbi5jmeInilioii, p. 40^ 
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The principal toiie of Knrmal, marked A. oA toplani 
is a large mined tooend of solid etone work aboAt ^eet in 
diameter, and upwards of 20 feet in height. had been 
opened previously by the villagers, but as tilm oonrses Af 
stone appeared intact at the bottom of the opening, I - oon- 
tinned the excavation down to the solid rock, without finding 
an^ traces of a deposit. Close by to the west there is a 

jKpiare, with all the monks’ cells 
shil easily traceable, and a small mined' tope marked B., 
^Mch has been previously explored. liower down there are 
the mins oi two other topes, marked O. and D., with a small 
monastery. The latter tope was opened by the principal 
zemindar of the village, who assured me that he had found 
nothing but Iwnes in the deposit. At the foot of the5-hill 
there is an old tank, and the fields, for about half a to 

the north, are. covered with stones and broken 
which show the former great extent of the old r&s^ of 
KurmaJ. . ' 


The caves of Kurmil, which are situated dhe mile to 
the south-east of the villa^ are natural fissures in the rock, 
at a height of about 50 feet above the groum!. The princi- 
pal one, called A:a;«K ffup?m, or the “ great CAve,” is 40 feet 
.in length, but its breadth is small, and there are no trac^ of 
long occupation. On the sloping terrace of the hill, imme- 
diately over the caves, there are the remains of four g£tfpa» 
which are said to have been opened by Nfir Shah-dheri, 
with the usual result of no discovery. ' 

"The Buddhist itemains of Kurm Guja^ are situated on 
low hills from half a mile to one mile to the mst and south- 
(^t of the village. The most remarkable of , ths»B , mmains , 
a mined tope in the midst of a monastery, which is 
* ^roh^on a pi^pitous height immediately above two copious 
<#wngs which ^sh out of the roclo* with a hrawiing noise, 
'.^e old monks #i6wed much good taste, iii ohoosiug tb^ 
^^ludcd and heaut^ny^jpot for their monasteiw. ihe 
ik u large one, but it' had been opened previously hj the 
.villagers. *• ... ..s', .,,5^,1 ■ 
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if th^ ^ have yet been discoTered. tIig numW 

^ escaped the destructive intoleTanee 

of ^gi^aanmadans is wonderfully large Manv of thm^ 

posmoas on the tops ©f steep waterless hilla. The escane 

l1e“S wit^® wfteh of the stones they 

ait. omit wi«i, which defied the powers 5f ordin«irv 

truotiveness. But, perhaps, the most active ap-fent ii7 Iheir 
favor was the greater proximity of the ancient citv tvimco 
rums must have furnished matm^kls for the houses of ShT 
dhen for several coaturios. As Shah-dhori iS is a verv' 
Hh?! contmumg 950 homes, and about 5,000 inhabi- 

tants, the amount oi materials carried away from the old citv 
must have Wn very great indeed ; and to‘this cause chiefly 
I would attribute tiie complete disap])earance of all tlie 

mound SbI^ 


XV. KAWAL PINBT, OK GAJiri'i?. 

In 'GeneM Court’s map of the Disfri.K of Taxila there 

TheSnf O Kawal Pindi.* 

rA a remarkable object close to the north 

side of the road about 5 miles from the city. It is a luno- 

iroM and covered with cut stories'! 

An old excavation has disclo.sed the four walls of a square 

■ np e laang the east; hut I could not learn anything about 
le rum from tno people, who simply call it fftrwL which 
means a rwned tope, the term /Awp being applie/ only to 

Sdar ?r sending, such as those of Manikyala, 

latest maps, which is just half way between the 
SSr cantonment of Eatv^l Pindi. The top© 

firrnioK* pullcd dow0 somc years ago to 

furnish matenals for the jail. In the c&avations neat 4e' ; 


rvy, 

* BengU .Asiatic Soc'iely'a Joartial, V., 
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^’jB na^st ip^^-wlis’tfey ai*0 an oil lamp of c^iteioal «lmpc 
;!t!rith as?.^ .A' |^^ inscription, said to Im now tn the BH'ifeh 
mnseum j it^d ®t cup of mottled sienna, colored steatite, 
2^ inches in height, and 3 inches in diameter, covered With 
aflatjhd. Byerjr year afti®r'rain coins are found on the 
jsite of the present cantonment, about the ice pits, the Id|^h, 
the Sadar M'/Ar, and the old parade. The ground Is still 
thickly coY^od with broken pottery, amongst which frag- 
ments of metal ornaments are occasionally discovered. 
Boring the last three years several didmehms of Hippos^ 
tratus and Azas have been picked up on the oM parade 
ground, and during the present year a didrachm of Apol- 
iodotus has been found in the same place. The only inlbr- 
mation that I could obtain about the place was a vague 
tradition that, on this site, there had formerly been a largo 
city, one kos or about 1 j- miles in lertgtb, whicb was caUo<l 
Oajuipttr, or Opjipur, and wliicb was chiefly occupied hy 
Sondls w'ho are a* division of the J4ts. A small village, 
narnt?d Gqjni, still exists about 3 miles to the north of EAwal 
Pindi, and as it is on the ^arae bank of the stream as the 
cantonment, it most probably preserves the old name oj‘ 
the city, Rdwal Pindi itself is a modern town, situated on 
the low ground to the east of the stream.^ Th^old city w;e, 
on the high road leading to the Siidldita BSss over the 
MArgala range. Shaldita itself is famous for a large cave, 
which is much frequented by Hindu pilgrims. 


‘ xVi. manikyala. 

The name of M^niky&la has become well known by th ' 
{Teseri})tion of Elpbiustone, aud by the explorations <1 
(Icnerals Ventura and Court. It is said to have been deri\ ed 
from llaju MAn or Milnik, who built the great stupa to the 
south of the village. This tradition is probably correct, as 
I discovered a coin and relic deposit of the Satrap Jihmtiy ■ 
or Zetofiwefti the son of Ma^al) in a small tope to the east 
yof .the village. The old town is usually said to have been 
called MItnikpur or Mltaiknagar, and it is sO named in all tho 
i veisions that I have heard of the carious legeud o|, 

■ which place the residence of the Italiskasm^ or Bembns, in 
■tithe edd city to the north of tbe great tope. As thO capibd 
' of the it is sometimes also called BedMna^t'? ^ 
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tilo City of Xnjustic© }** but as this is tho usual name 'that 
, i» apphed to any hostile dity in eastern legend, it can only 
TO accepted as a mere epithet. Indeed, the very same name 
IS given by Firdausi to the city of King Kafur, « the eater 
of human beings,” who was killed by the hero Eustam.* 
But as these are the main points in the story of the hero 
lUsalu, the slayer of « the man^|ting Eakshasa,” it may > 
be inferred that the two legends ha®!li common origin, anJ, 

therefor.;, that they must have belonged to the same place. . 
i tlunk, also, tliat the name of King Kafur may be idontihed 
with that of JZaja Sir-Kap, the human enemy of Ehs^Qli. 

An interesting account of the legend of HMlu has 
been given by Colonel Abbott, f I have heard many versions 
o. Ihis legend myself, all of which agree in the rhain points 
^1 althougli they differ in some of the minor 

(Ictails. The legend belongs cssenlially to the District of 
J iiivxlr,^ between the dhclam and Indus, but it is well known 
at Atiibd-Knpi near Labor, the legendary residence of Baja 
bir-Kap, and also amongst the Gujars of Buriya and 
feuliju-anpur, on ^thc upper course of the Jumna. The last 
lari i.s both curious and inUu-csting, a.s it would ^seem to 
piovc that the Gujars of the Jumna had emigrated from the 
Sindh S4gar i)oal>, brineiug with theru to tlnn'r new abode® 
the legends dt' their Indo-Scythian forefat, Iu;rs. According 

which I have collected, ICAsfilu, son of 
Saliiahun^ of Si/alkof^ was tlio encDij of tlio seven 

lidkahasas, who lived at Munikpur, or ITdmagar, to the 
west of the JJiolam. The former place is the well known 
Manikyrda, and the letter is most probably Sakrahasti in fhe 
Bakrala IGss, and Uic Sagala or Euthymrdia of Ptolemy. 
Every day these Itakshasas ate a man, the victim being 
drawn by lot from the people of Manikpur. One day Msillu 
came to the city wEcre he found a woman cooking her food, 
and alternately weeping and singing. Astonished at her 
strange behaviour, EAsdlu addressed the woman, who replied — 

“ I sing for joy, because my only son is to be married to-day,, 
and I w’eep for grief because he has been drawn by lot as the 
victim of the KiJeshasas.” “ Weep ik> more,” said Bds^lu, 

^ and keep your son, for I will enooui^er the E4ki^sas.” 


, 5 ^ £ AUciitson^ft Firdausi, p. 290. ' 
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the ^»€fw?»^ teiOBs wore all killed, 
vTr^erit, wholasJ^d .to .lje siUl alive in a cavern of Gandgte?, ^ 
wliCBce kiai bcllowings are occasionally heard by the people. 

The above is a mere outline of this ourions legend ; but 
dt win be sttfficieiit to enable the re.-uier to fcdlow the ditfover.t' 
steps in my argmnent ha' its idcntilioation with the Buddnist 
Itsgend of SAkya’s oiieriiig of his body to appease tlie 
hunger of seveu tig*'*' cut's. Tlic sccfie of tliis legend is 
placed hv Itwi'ii Tl's^ng at' 200 It-, or 33 | miles to the soutli^^ 

east of i axila, wliid/i« lOc exact hoaiing and distance of 
Maaikyfda fnan the mint!.! city r?ear Shah-dlierj. Vix Iliau 
simply states llr.it this pi.ieo wus to the east of Ta.'ala;* hut 
Sung-vuu ipakcs it iLn'c days’ jouviiey to the south-east, 
which agrees exactly with the miles of Hwen Ihsang.t 
These com orring .btaiements cpaLlc us to correct an error 
in the travels of ll w t u T!., -ang, w hich pbo'e the scene ol 
the “ body-on’orin'''” across the ll.iv('r Sii'i-fii', or Indus, 
instead of across liicllivor which runs betw’cen 'laxiia 

and Mduikyala. TJnfort'inat. •)' the ptacc h named by 
any one of Mic Obiuese {•Ogviius but its p-'sition. is so clearly 
TuarkcO by thc?ir eoncurring IvTirings nt'd distances, as to 
leave no doubt- vd* its identity wi'.Ii Alanikydla. Here, then, 
we must iooK u.u' the timiousi'Oiyji^ of tl'c “ ho<^-oflferiiig ^ of 
Buddha, xvfiicl! wars one of tlu- lour grentto]H\s of North-West 
India. This I believe to hfivc- been the great Uujia which 
was successfully expio:’- *! by General Court. TiiO JIuta-mtiH a 
Of '''hodx-offi'nne;’ is txvi'ce n'- t.lionci in the iuseviptiou 
th;! ^ was found cuvenug the d'.umsit. The other claims of 
this toj'e to he identified wiilr the body-ollering stupa will 
be discussed when I come to desm ibe t bo existing monu- 
ments of kl A iiikxcila. But one fact may ho mentioned here. 

Original] vW says Hwco ThsangW* the earth in this place 
was stained with the blood of Buddha, and even in his time 
it-had a reddish tint, as well as all the tn-es and plants in 
its neighbourhood.” Now, the special characteristic of all 
the ground about General Court’s tope rs its extreme 

Fa Hiau, HL 

+ P» Uu'n ; rooipure pp. IS3 & 210, the ai.'ltwuco between 

itAnikyftb. ftTid fivh t-o ^WiXa, thid-c 1 axua aad MMukyila, HwHi 

ThaSb^. Juiieji, II., 16-1-, rlie Aistanco as 2<J0 it, miles 

i Julieti’fj Uwti Thaswi^g, I., B&, 90. ’ ' . ' 
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"■ .' Iltdt .^pirhkh . , ,p»o1mbly may Uav® . iTO,, 

. In j©pmpswog this BttddMst tmditi^A wi^j^pthe fegead 
;of B4 sIIIi 3, tliefcants of resemblance ar#ln&ffici(jhtly striking; 
and obvious. ' For the compassionate Buddha who had left 
his wife Ya^^har^i wo have the equally compassionate 
BdsS,lu, who had up the society of his queen Eloki|4. 

jIs Btiddha o^rs his body to appease tlie hunger of the seven 
siarvihg tageTieubs, so BasMu . offers himself instead of the 
womams only, son #ho was destined to appease the hunger 
iff the seven Rd^ehasas, Lastly, the scene of both legends 
is laid at Miuikpur or MinikyMa. Again, the Basilu 
legend has Come down to ns in two distinct forms. In the 
first version, which I take to bo the older one, the opponents 
of the hero are all human beings ; while, in the other, they 
are all Bikshasas or Demons, whose story has already been 
given. In the first, the seven enemies are the three brother 
Bajas, — Sir-kap^ Sir-Sukh^ and Amba , — with their four sisters 
-^-Kdpi, Kalpii Munda» and *l^tidehi: Sir-kap addipted 
to gambling, and his stakes are human heads, which ho 
invariably wins, until opposed by Tiiis addition to 

human fiesh connects Sir-kap and his brethren both with tho 
tiger-cqM of the earlier Buddhist legend, and with tho 
Baksha^s of the la tor one. But this connexion is shown 
perhaps even more plainly in the name of the Bdgh hackha, 
or "Tiger-cuh” Biver, which fi(»vvs past the seven ruined 
towns of Su’-kap and his brothers and sisters. The ruins of 
these sevdn places, which are still called by their own names, 
although they are bettor known by the general name of 
Amba-Kdp% are clusteared together near the bank of ^agh~ 
baehha Biver, about 25 miles to tbe \vs^ Laiior, and 10 
miles to tho south of Sliekohpura, Tlie general name of 
Amha-k4pi i&, perhaps, as old as the time of^fcoleroy, who 
plaphs town, named A'ttiakatia or Amakapis, as 1 propose 
to read it, to tfie west of the Hydraotes, almost in the very 
position occupied by these ruins. If this identification is 
admitted, then the naimes of tbe tliree |>rothers and their 

, four sisters must be as old as the speOnd ^loentury, and they 
would, therefore, most probably, be tho a^ddhist designations 
^ of t^o seven tiger^cahs. That tliis w^as ^e case .seems to me 
‘ a^c^ certain; as the seven names that liiave been hamkd 
without any variation whatever, »r© all descriptive^ 
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.Urns, kap - tlie/"' 

^trembiiiB^;* «*»«» ‘^aw ;* ke^ 

is tbe feMmiae l»l Jfee^ ; htlpi is doubtful ; tie 

‘hairlesa or madipa,, 'the ‘lean.* 
tbo uamos of ^he man-eatia^ Bllksbasas are descriptive of 
tlieir propensities. Thus bera means tbe ‘ve^^ful;’ 
chawUa, the ‘furious;’ tcrat the ‘roarer,’ and or 

pmmt the * cruel.’ 

In accepting these names as charatrfieristie epithets for 
the seven hungry tiger-oubs, I infer that the Buddhists had 
represented in a material form, both by soolptur© and paint- 
ing, the ideal story of the “ body-offeoing’* illustrative of 
Buddha’s tenderness and compassion. As sculptured reali- 
ties, the forms of the seven starving tiger-cuhs would have 
attracted the special notice of pilgrims, and their names 
would soon have become familiar to the people. Bor these 
reasons I think that the legend of Sir-Kap and his brothers 
and sisters may be as old as the beginning of the Christian 
era. But a geninue Buddhist legend would be incomplete 
without the usual explanatory story, showing how the good 
or bad actions of one birth wore rewarded or expiated in the 
next. This custom is well-illustrated by the Hassan Abd&l 
logen'd, in which the different positions of Ninak and bis 
companion Wali are expressly stated to be the consequences 
of their atsts in a previous existence. I infer, therefore, 
that, in the original legend of the seven tiger-cubs, Buddha 
may, perhaps, have been represented as refusing food to 
seven hungry but wicked persons, wbo, for their own sins, 
were horn in the next birth as tiger-cubs, while Buddha was 
rc-bom as a man destined to be their prey. Somo story of 
this kind is, I think, necessary to complete the legend by 
accounting for the transmigration of Sir-kap and his brethren 
into tiger-eubs. It is true that Hwen Thsang does not 
even allude to this prefatory part of the leg^d, but as he 
altogether omits ’^the Hasan Ab^l legend, his silenefe shows 
only the brevity of the remarks which he made in his daily 
journal. After the fall of Buddhism, the ntoe of Buddha 
would necessarily have disappeared from the legend in favor 
of some Brahmanioal hero, who, in his turn, trould have 
been supplanted by some Pereian liei*n after the eenquests 
<^tbe Muhammaebns* *' In this wa^ I would aeeonnt for the 
appearance BAsfllu In the Indian legend, and for that of 
•llustam in tho.Pershm version of Brdaush , • # 



Accepting this vieVof ihelcgeml as, at least, a verypiro* 
bable on©, we may easily explain the present aprjcai mvc-c oV Ma- 
nikyala with its nuuikOi’ous rains of religions editiees, wiiltont 
any traces of ’ either city or fort, by the fact that tlic g)vat 
capital of Maiiikpnr was the ideal creation <if the faluiist 
to give reality to the tradition, while the toj>es and temples 
were the s\j^|i^ntial creations of devout Buddliistv which 
were steadily increasing in number as long as Buddhism 
was the prevailing roiigion of tiic people. Genera] Abbott,- 
when he exadniued the ruins around tho l^lanikyula tope 
could “not see any evidence of l])o exist oriee of a city. 
•Bho o.rea oeoujjied by subnu rged ruins wvtuid not have coin« 
prised a very considerable viTiage, woile tlu! comparatively 
large number of wrought stones dem-tes sc-me eos*^ly struc- 
ture which might have occupied the tnitirc site.” In 18bt 
General Court described. ** tiio rniiis of the lo’.'U itself as of 
very considerable extent, ma-sise n^alls ih flone and lime 
being mot witii everywhere, besides a ercni e.euibcr of 
wells.”* Altera careful exaini" a, lion of if-* jI’.c, I l.av’o come 
to the same conelusc'-u as General Al-boti re arc no 

traces of a large city; and .1 am qui'e s.n i-ih'd u),it all iho 
massive walls of cot hlotie, ■> liif.it G'.‘jicii|4!. Court traly'^ 
descrih'es as being nu’i, wirli r-ver' wiicvc, la-wi ’este hefonged 
to cosily DK>n:isttrie:s and oiler iar^v: rclictou- rTinicHS. 
Boubtless a few pi'ivau- nonsos miglit. b<- built u!‘ bpirn* d 
sit .lies even in a ■. illrp', hi:f thesr- t ddk'.e.s, whit 

tlioir thickly giid<;d lo' is, which stiil tepuy I he labor of dis- 
interment, are, I think, vjo iiumcrcus. i.irgc, and too 
scattered to be the roin.nns of piiv-ete ^•u)fiiug.s even of ‘i 
great city, ''i’iic p-eople point i>j the hieh g''-"^und imnicdial.o- 
iy to the west of the grf.it fo^ie as lh'‘ s’te of the Xiaja 
Man’s palace, because pieces of pj.osivr arc foui.d there' only, 
and fl'ot in other parts of iue rnios. i iero it is probable that 
the satraps of Taxila may buvcfnkeii up iheir r* ^iderico vyluon 
they came to pay iheir respects of iho famous Buiiue oi tlie 
“body-gift” of*Buddha. Here, also, there may iiave been 
a small town of about l,o00 or 2/»00 houst ^j, which extend- 
ed to the northward and occupicil tlio whole of iho rising 
ground on which the village of Manila ‘da now .stands. I 
estimate the cuiirc circuit of the space, that may luave been 

* IJongal AsiiHio Socict\‘3 Jwnruul. !'■ 3?lJ- 
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oceupfed one mile and a ibilf, which 

at^ would give a populatiok of 12,500 

p^n% w JtmC« petsoiis to each boiisa 

The people Tate uiumiinous in their statemeiHa that the 
tsity destroyed by fire j and this belief, whether based on 
tradition or conviction, is corroborated by the quantities of 
of charcoal and ashes which axe found amongst all the ruined 
buildings. It was also amply confirmed by the exc-ivations 
which I made in the great monastery to the uovf h of General 
Court’s tope. I found the plaster of the walls blackened 
by fire, and the wrought blocks of kankar lime-stone turned 
into quick lime. The pine timbers of the roofs also were 
easily reeogmifiod by their charred fragments and ashes. Un- 
fortunately, I discovered nothing during my researches that 
oflered any clue to the probable period of the destruction of 
these buildings, but as this part of the country had falfen 
into the power of the Kashmirian Kings, ei^cn before iiie 
time of Tl\von Tlisang, I am inclined to attribulo their des- 
truction rather to Brahmanical malignity than to Muham- 
madan intolerance. 


In A, U. (J30 when the Chinese pilgilm visited MAnikvf'lla 
the entrance to the fimious stupa of the hody-ofTering lay 
through a large stone gate which marked the spot of the 
sacrifice. At 140 or 150 paces, or upwards of 350 feet to 
the south of the gate, tlicro w'as a second stone stupa built 
over the place where Buddha had pierced himself with a 
slip of bamboo that lie might nourish the tiger with his 
blood. In this spot the ground was still of a red colour, 
iis.well as tb.e trees and grass, wliich looked as if they had 
been ting :d with blood. To the east of the stupa there was a 
monastery containing one hundred monks. The great 
stupa of tlie body-offering which was built by Asoka, is 
described as 200 feet in height adorned with sculptures, and 
surrounded with small stupas and stone niches. These two 
stupas I propose to identify with General Oomi’s topes, 
l^os. 2 and' 5, which will be described in their turn, accord- 
ing to the numbers marked in the accompanying map of the 
ruins. I have retained General Court’s numbers from ] to 
14, and Uio remaining numbers mark tluf sites of otlKu* 
ruins which have not been described by*him.* 


♦ 8eo Plak LXil. to a map of 






N0i I’is -ttift gi^t ]!^nikyd,!A Tope which was successfally, 
explored by Gcaneral Veatinra.* As the discoveries made Ca 
this tope are too w«dl knowa to need farther, descriptba, 

I will confine my account to the measurements of the 
hniidiag itself, and to a few remarks on the probable period 
of its mection. The main body of the building is a solid 
hemisphere of stone, 127 feet 4 inches in diameter, and 400 
feet in circumference, with rests on a double plintli of 
slightly increas^ diameter. The upper plinth which is 7 
feet in height, is ornamented with cornice and base mould- 
ing, but the centre is jdain. The lower plinth, which is 
8 feet 8 inches height, is ornamented with similar mouldings, 
but the centre is divided by pilasters into 08 panels for 
compartments, which have a rich and striking effect amid 
the general plainness of the rest of the building. The 
whole rests on a base 13 feet 8 inches high, and 510^ feet 
in circumferlsnce, which gives a terrace 17 feet 8 inches 
broad all round the plinth of the tope for the perambulation 
of worshippers. According to these measurements, the 
height of the tope of the hemisphere above the ground is 
exactly 93 feet. But ^s. the pinnacle of these topes, accord- 
ing to a model stupa relic box wliich I discovered at Mhni-‘ 
kyWa, is equal to eight-tenths of the topes themselves, the 
great MdniJcjAla Tope when complete, must have been 175 
feet in height. 

Regarding the age of this tope, I find it difficult to 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusions. The coins extracted 
from it by General Ventura are of two distinct and widely 
distant periods. There are coins of Kanerke and Hodrke, 
which date from the beginning of the Christian era, mixed 
with a single coin of Yaso Varmma of Kanoj, who reigned 
not earlier than A. D. 720, and a number of silver Sassano- 
Arabian coins of about the same period. The only possible 
explanation that I can suggest as fully meeting all the 
difficult points of this case, is the following : I suppose that ■ 
there was on this site an old tope, built during the reign 
of Hoerke, or Htishka, which contained coins of himself and 


^ Bexigal. III, 3X8, ^ Sanskrit term for 

mound or fiarrow, oitKer of Ruisottry or of oarth. The |fali form is aiid alah 

aud Ti&tira In the earl v Arina inscriptions fv4m the PanjAb. The term now 
used is fhr s tolerably periect*baiidmg ; while applU^ to a much rutaod 

barrow. It is tberefcHre much ta regrettS that we shohjj^ hax*e adopted the word Tope, 
which preserver neither the s|>©iHng mr tin? pronnnciationl|r the true ntituei. 
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pce^eefESM, <n? KwafeWsa, along gie 

rdlins contained tp ' M-' ealls^. 
/which was insefih^'iwiih Arian chameteia. ^ After tte lapse 
of jwsi^centnrieSj'the tope having become ruinous was re-built 
in the massive form that we now see it by Yaso Vmantna* Khig 
of Kanei* who re-deposited the original relic caslccts with the 
addition of a gold coin of himself, and of several contemporary 
silver emus of the Arab governors who succeeded tho Sassaniau 
princes in Persia and Khurasan. -This suggestion receives 
some support from the fact that ^so Varmma was engaged 
in hostilities with LaliUditya of Kaidimir,-^wMch are more 
likely to have been brought on by a Kanojian invasion of 
the Northern Panjdb, than by a Kashmirian invasion r' 
Kanog. My suggestion receives still further support froin th-. 
silence of Hwen Thsang, who could scarcely have omitted 
all mention of this great tope if it had existed at the time 
of his visit. Por»these reasons I conclude that the present , 
tope w'as probably built about A. D. 725 to 730 during the 
reign of Yaso Varmma of Kanoj, whose gold coin was 
found mixed with the ancient deposit of the early Indo- 
Soythian Kings, Kanerki and lloerki. This view is support- 
ed by my discovery in the inside of the monument (SI- a largo 
block of squared stone wrought on one face with twelve 
different lines of mouldings. The stone is 13|^ inches in 
height, and must undoubtedly have belonged to an earlier 
building, %n.d very probably to the old stupa, which I 
suppose to have stood on the site of this great tope. 


Tho two Arian inscriptions that were extracted from 
thhs tope have not yet been satisfactorily read. The Shorter 
.one, which is inscribed in two lines, on a small circular plate 
of riiver, seven-eighths of an inch in diameter, has b^n 
read by Professor !Dowson as Oomand^a Vodavariasat which 
may be translated “ (stupa) of the lay-bfother Vodayartaf 
THie reading of the first word appears to m® to be unexeep- 
toable, but the second is, I think, very doubiful. ^ 
letter I would redd preferably as JT, making the name 
Kddavartasa. I write with an electro^type fao^smik 
before me, but the form of the fourth lett^^Js new. and I 
cannot suggest any satisfaotoi^- The longer 

— — j . 1 -I ■ ■ r-l-r - 
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ingcription which is inscribed on a brass rylindor l)y 
puaehed dots, is read by Professor Dowsou as Kavi-Kim 
Chhatmpasd^ Ochnaphkaha Chhuirapa pvtrasa dana tmac'-fu, 
or “ casket of the gift of the Sutrap Kavi-siva, son of the 
Satrap Gamphkakoi.*' 1 formerly read ‘the last words us 
dana-trapam., or “ the three gifts,”* which Trofessor Dowsou 
lias corrected to duna tmnam, or “ caskei-gift,” a rondci-iug 
that is undoubtedly more strictly confonnable with the 
original. The only clue that we possess for ascertaining the 
date of this Satrap is the coin of Hodrke, that was found 
inside his casket, which w'ould assign him to the beginning 
of the Christian ora, 

^ 0 . 2 is the ruined .i()pt3 wducli was so s-iccessfully ex- 
plored by Genera] Court.* The positio'o '-i this 
been well <ie,scri bed by the i xploror as •' anont a cannon- 
shot distaojli^ from the prcMWit village ” of M lm'kyala to the 
y. Is, Ih,” but it may.be more precisely descrihed as lieiug 
exactly two miles to tiio .X, IS. !C of the g-’eat to])e. The 
site of Manikydla is roinarkalih' for a snecessinii of narrow 
ridges of coarse grin- sfan;i.sronc that croj) out .d fbe ground 
in parallel lines Imt at uT'e(|ti#l distatices, 'i'he u'-rection ol tin' 
ridges is to the east of north, :tnd the .ntrat:? air nearly 
perpendicular. To'-' ard^ the north, on It-.e bank of a -^niaii 
stream, wdueh rises in numerous s}>ririgs lu'ai the viUago of 
Sagari, the ridges approach each other very closely, and stand 
in dykes across the bed of the .dream. The earth lying ho- 
t'ween these sandstone ridet's is e’eneraiiy of a ledih’sb-browu 
but ii beeumes of a bright n'd m tlic Ticiiuty of 
General Court’s tope. Here tb ; whole of the ^oil between 
tivo ridges has been remoAod lo ioroj. a d('cp trcrich, GOO feet 
long and loO Icet bi’oad, u illi n depth oi' 27 feet. .;\.t the 
norlli end of tills trench stands Gonoral tlouri.’s topv?, which 
rises It feet above the Ixittom of the excavaiion, but only 
3 7 fei'fc above the level of the li'dds. TJie position is a very 
.singular one, and could only liave been adojifcd for somi’. 
cogent reason, as it is in marked contrast with the sites of 
the other topes at Manikyaia, which arc all placed upon the 
tops of the sandstone ridges. But if, a? I wdll pre.sentiy 
attempt to sliow, we may identify this sire with the holy 
spot on which Buddha was believed to have nrule an o0\'ring 

Asiatic Jonnia4, ill., 
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of bb bfi^ i0 ]fclb> seven hungry tigcr-cuos, the reason 
for its a^oj^ion becomes obvious. The two holy stmas 
described by Hwea Thsang are those of the body-offer- 
ing*’ to th© north, and of the “ blood-offering” to the south, 
vpithih a few hunfired feet of each other. The latter stupa 
I would identify with General Court’s No. 5, a ruin of 
considerable size, which is situated just 1,200 feet to the 
south of No. 2, or as nearly as possible in the rery 
position descrihed hy H wen Thsang. Coupling this close 
agreement in the relative positions of the two principal 
topes with the bright redness of the soil, and the fact 
that the inscription extracted from the larger tope twice 
mentions the hiUa-murtth or “body-oblation,” I think 
there can be very little doubt that General Court’s tope 
stands on the famous spot where Euddha was believed to have 
made an offering of his body to appease the hu^or of the 
seven tiger-cubs. 

The deposit discovered by General Court consisted of 
three cylindrical caskets of copper, silver, and gold, placed 
<<ne inside the other, and each containing several coins of 
the same metal. The whole were enclosed in a stone niche 
which was covered by a large inscribed slate. 'J'ho four 
gold coins found in the gold box belong exclnsively to the 
Ijido-Seythian King, Kanerke or Kanishka. Tlic seven 
silver coins found in the silver box are all Roman de narii 
uf the last years of the republic, the latest being M. Antoniu^ 
Triumvir, and therefore not earlier than E, C. The 
eight copper coins found in the copper box are all Indo- 
Seythian, belonging to Kanerki and his immediate pvodecos- 
•sors, Hema-Kadphises ami Kozola-Kadphises. There is not 
a single specimen of either of his immediate successors, 
Uoerkc or Bazo Deo, nor of any later prince. On the sole 
authority of these coins, therefore, the date of the erection 
of the tope might be safely assigned to the reign of 
Kanishka himself, but this assignment is placed beyond 
all doubt by the inscription which records that the monu- 
ment w^as erected in the year 18, during the reign of King 
Kanishka.* For nearly thirty years this inscription has 
Ixjen before the public, but so many of the letters are 
injured by the disintegration of the soft sandstone on which 


^ See Pl«ktc LXIU, for this in-scription, 
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they are cut, that it lias hitherto baffled ail attempts at 
decipherment. The title of Muha JZaja was read at first 
sight by James Prinsep, and the names of Kunishka 
and Gushdn, with the title of Chhatrapa or Satrap, were 
afiorwards read by myself. But no fux'tber advance was 
made antil 1863, when Professor Dowson took up the sub- 
ject and succeeded in deciphering about one-half of it. 
j’he opening line of the inscription he reads thus : Bhttia- 
nmfa TohudMm aga paiimae, “ in hope of the future of the 
broLber Tabaddbi.*'* I would, however, suggest that tlie 
fir‘<t word may be read preferably as Bhadalasya^ a well- 
known title of Buddhist ascetics, which would tnerefore 
bolong to the who may have been the 

]i‘ ;uj of the religious establishment of Mdnikyaia. The 
s(>conri and third lines contain the date, and the name of 
Kiiig Kani'l.h x, who is called Gmhuna-vasa sammrdhaku 
“ the aggraudizer of the Guslum race.” The fourth line 
givc.n Ihe name of the Satrap Vespam {Vespasisa Chha- 
iropanh), and tliis is followed in the fifth lino by Buta- 
Mnrio, X' iiich I take to be the old name of the District 
of Pidirar, of which Vespasi tvas ihe Governor under 
Kaniskha. The fifth line then continues, tma apanage 
Jlhare., foiiiuved in tlic sixth line by IGda^mnrla^ which 
may be iran'^lnrcd — “ in bis ow-n Vihar of ILuta-Murta, 
or the body -oblation.” The next words are atra nana 
Jihagn>'a-Bi.dha, which, as atm means “ here,” and 
ufui’f. niaitya” may possibly I'cfer to the legendary 
number oL' 1,000 ohliOions which Bhagava-Budha had 
nuido,'’ in this place. The remainder of the inscription is 
so much iiiuitilated that I can make nothing of it,- except- 
ing only ihe last line, which has already been rendered by 
rrol'cssor Dowsoii and myself as “ Kurlikam masa divasa 
20,” — on the 20th day of the month of Kartika.” 

Imperfect as this rendering confessedly is, it is, I think, 
amply suffleient to show us tliat the main object of the 
inscription is to record the erection of the Ihita^Murfa 
Jlhfir, or monastery of the “ hody-oblation,” including of 
course the stupa in wfflich the inscription was found. This 
monastery £ take to be the large square mound of ruins 
now called Mera-ka^heri, which stands immediately to the 
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iiortli of Geuemi Gbtat’f tope. 'The moirad is 200 feet 
ibtig by 180 feet broad, and from 10 to 12 feet in, height. 
Iran several* trenches qtiite, across lU vThicii disclosed the 
irater walls and cells of the monks, forming a. square of 
160 feet. Exactly in the middle of the ^nadrajigle 1 
cieavatod tliree smaU rooms, each 11 feet square; wil!'! 
doonrays facing the. cast, Tv'hich I take to have l>een ^he- 
shrines of statues belonging to the monastery. These 
shrines must have been dcsTrovc d In’ fire, as I found many 
charred fraernents of tiie nine rooting beams, and laige 
masses of qaiekllrnc, which iiad once been the wrougiit 
limesiono Jaiuhs of the tloors. I made also some d^-en 
exeru.'ii.oi. al tin- south-east eornfrof i'lie quadrangle, which 
lu-v'Liglit ‘O' iiglii rooms of various .'^i/es' with idastered wail‘». 
This part also DjUsI have leeu do-unyed by fire, as tin; 
umFs w-’re blackened acd in.iuy of tiu- limestone facing 
Idocks \u-,ro w'daced lo quicklime. The coalers of the 
outer wads i.'orc oiirn'mcnted with carving in double lines 
oi dec], I'K'a'ing- 'O' pattern. Amongst the ashes of the 
burnt 1 ton nd a half-inch round iron cramp, ll in c lies 

lotig. A dls a bend of 2*- uuJu-s at eacii ei'd, and a broken 
nail thrce-tiuarl'TS of an inch i.o dlameUT with a large 
splayai head. 

A' the soidb-cast corner of tin, a monastery there is 
ftnother large moi<i;d, 20O iccU squave-, v, tb its south-east 
angle rest liig on IIk edge uf the deep) ircrH o. On the cast 
side uf the moi.usti there is another mound. 120 feet square, 
fre-ju u ,'i't'h many largt) cut stom-s are said to have been 
i'xfr'ti fed l.iy ihu villnsrcrs. 'To the R. S. E. of the tope 
tin -c r. two ,sm:ul mound- which the people declare to bo 
tliC ruius ui a gotevay. Many large squared stones bad 
been oxh'acted trom these mounds during the life time of 
my iuformaut'-., wh< professed lo have recognized the charac- 
ter of the building by the arrangement of the walks. I 
made excavations ir, file several places pointed out by them, 
which idsciosed the ioundation walls of a small court-yard, 
with a ])a 5 ^ag)‘ ! 2 foot wide between two suites of rooms. 
This was lawfainly an entrance, and from its clo,se vicinity 
to the other ruins, I think that it may have been the stone 
gatc-n ay through -^hich Hwen Thsang passed on Ms visit 
t > the stupa ol Uie body-oblation. li stands to the E. S. E. 
ol the tope instead of the south, as described by the.pil- 
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w ise) ttie west of the other ruined tope* 
which I have identified with tte stupa of the hlood-oblation, 
it has a strong oMra to be identified with the old stone 
gate-way. ; • , 

, Nos. 3 to 7 are described by General Court as mined 
topes of which the foundations had been dug up. I was 
able to recognize these ruins with the aid of General Court’s 
small map, and I found that they had all been previously 
explored. No. 5 is the ruined tope which I have identified 
with the hlood-oblation stupa. It has a monastery attached 
to it.^ No. 7, which is the most conspicuous of them, is 
called Makdm’-ka’JPmd, and is said to have been opened by 
General Ventura. It stands on one of the sand-stones 
ridges, but the east and west faces of the square basement 
are neither parallel to the meridian nor to the 33® 
strUco of the sand-stone ridges. They lie at an angle of 
22-|®, which is the same that was followed in two other 
monuments on the Sondla Find and Parl-ki-dheri ridges, 
which will be described presently. I examined the ground 
carefully, but failed to discover any reason for this departure 
from the usual custom. I was induced to re-open General 
Ventura’s excavation, as the peojde were unanimous that 
no discovery had been made, because the shaft had not been 
carried down to the foundation of the building. But I 
found nothing, and from the measurements which I made 
I believe that the relic-chamher must have been reached 
by the original explorer. The base of the tope was 51 feet 
square, each face being divided by pilasters into 13 panels, 
with a niche in the middle of each face for the reception 
of a statue. As the style of ornamentation was exactly the 
same as that of the Sonala Find Tope, I infer that the 
Makam Tope must belong to the same period of the first 
century before Christ. There are the ruins of a small 
monastery on its west side. 

No, 8, which is situated nearly duo north from the last, 
was opened by General Court, who found in it an “ urn with 
a glass prism.” It has a small monastery to the north side. 
No. 9 was also opened by General Opurf, who obtained a 
“box with a hit of ivory.” From i No. 10 the General 
obtained fragments of bronze images, hud from No. 11 an 
“'urii of baked clay.” No. 12 is assi^ed by General Court 
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to all attached topes,” have 

alrmdy been deacrihod as monasteries, and No. IS'^he affixes 
to the Muhammadan tombs, with wMcb most of th# ruins 
are now crowned. In No. 14 ho obtained some copper and 
mixed metal coins. By the last I understand the base gold 
*^coins of about A. D. 600, similar to that which I discovered 
in the Langarkot Tope at.Baoti Bind. This tope stands in 
a conspicuous situation in the midst of difficult ravines, 
about 1| miles to the E. S. E. of the great tope. 

I now come to the few ruins about MAnikyffia which 
escaped the researches of General Court. The first of these, 
No. 15 in the map, is named SonMa Bind by the people, 
and is due south of the two famous stupas of the body-aiid- 
blood oblations. It stands on the highest and most conspi- 
cuous of all iho sand-stone ridges, and is thickly covered 
with Musalman tombs. The mound is 180 feet in length 
and 100 feet in breadth, with a general height of 13 feed 
above the fields. On examining it carefully I was struck 
with the numerous remains of walls rimuitig at obMqno 
angles to the Muhammadan tombs, which satisfied nae that 
they must have belonged to some earlier buildings of the 
Hindus, who liad no special object in directing the faces of 
their building on the cardinal points. After a few superficial 
excavations, which disclosed the foundations of a larger 
building, 40 feet square, at tlie south end of the mound, I 
conclud^l that this was a spopimen of the tope with square 
basement similar to that in the Khaibar Bass. Accordingly 
I began a large excavation, as nearly as I could judge, in 
the middle of the mound, without interfering with the 
Musalman tombs.* 

At feet, the north-west comer of a square platform 
of cut stones was reached in the very midst of the solid 
masonry. Continuing the excavation along the north face of 
the ])lairi>i'm, I ascertained that it was 14 feet square. Then 
judging that the deposit, if any, must he in the centre of 
tliis square platform or terrace, I made an opening in its 
north side and at the same time I began a gallery from 
tho outside of the 'mound towards its south face. In clear- 
ing away the rubbish on this face, two copper coins, ono of 
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Sman and tbe other of the nameless Indo-Scythian king, 
were found. At length, after several days’ bard labor, the 
two openings met and the work then became easier. In 
a few hours the workmen came upon a red earthen-ware 
pot, placed upside down over the centre of the platform, 
and, on lifting this pot, they found a single copper coin 
of the Satrap Zeionises, or Jihonia, the son of the Satrap 
lianlgal. Immediately below this deposit a large stone 
slab 2 feet square and 6 inches thick, was brought to light, 
tiQvering another stone of the same hre^uith, but 2 feet 
deep. Tliis stone was found to be imbedded in the very 
cenrre of the platform, its top rising only 8 inches above 
tlio surface. On raising the upper slab, a small cavity, 8^ 
inches in diameter, was found which was filled with a fine 
Isard red clay. In the midst of the clay there was a small 
model .Hvpn of blue clay*s!atc, 8i inches in height, and 4| 
inches in diameter, which had evidently been turned upon a 
lathe. Its design and details are tlie same as those of the 
great INlaiiikyala Tope, which can now bo completed accord- 
ing to the proportions of this model. In the tope casket 
iherc was a small crystal box with a long pointed stopper, 
which together had tbe appearance of a pear set up on its 
broad end. This crystal box contained the relic, which 
was a very sra.nll piece of bone wraj)])e<i in gold leaf, along 
with a small silver coin, a copper ring, and four small heads 
of pearl, turquoise, garnet, and quarlz. These, with the gold 
leaf rapper, make up the iiumb('r of the Saptfa-raina, ov 
“seven precious things,” which nsunlly accompanied the 
j\'iie ileposits of the old Jllmddhnsis, and which are still 
(da<re(t in the Chorfens of the Buddhists of Thibet. These 
relics ^vero uncovered in the midst of several hundreds of 
pooj'lf , wdio had assembled to see the Soi/a-hn-harpa, “or 
golden ca'^ket,” and its contents. They called the tope a 
gohh.'U uuo, because tbe four umbrellas of its pinnacle, which 
had jucc been thickly gilt, still showed many pieces of gold 
half adhering to the less exposed parts.* 

In the absence of any written record, the probable date 
of tlie erection of this stupa can only be determined by^ the 
tn o copper coins which formed part of the deposit. One of 
these, 'which 'was found inside the chaoaher of the great stone 
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boz, beside th^ mbfiel iopc, has a bull on one sideBud a 
came] on the other, ^rltb the legend J/aAa/*cyV.?ff MaJa^irajma 

or '* (coin) of the groat king, the 

of kings, ]&ujulu Kara Kadphises.” The other coin has 
already mentionod as bek)uging to Zeionises. It has a 
bull on one side with a lion on the otberj and the legend 
Manigiflasa Chhafrapaso putrasa Chhatrapam Jihoniasu, or 
“ (coin) of the Satrap JUtonki, son of the Satrap MmiigoUi'^ 
In the corrupt Gr-^ck legend the Satrap’s name is written 
ZeionlHC^. On the authority of tliC'-e coins, therefore, I 
would refer the date of the Sonaia Tope to the first century 
before Christ, when Jihonia was the Satrap of the Putwar 
Pisirjci under the suzerain Prince, Kujula Kara Kadphises. 
I bcliere, however, that tiie ftfupa must have been erected by 
the Satrap himself, as the model h^ie caslrct, which consists 
of three separate pieces, has the Ariari letter J cut upon each 
of them, -vvliich, I think, must have been intended tCr the 
initial letter of the Satrap’s name. The date of JiJiouin may 
be fixed with lOicrnoU' rertnmiy as ranging from about 80 to 
00 B. C.» His owm coins, which are of three different types, 
are mahifitst copif's of those t»t Azas and Azilircs, while 
tliose of his sttzeraiu, wlmm I look upon as the su' cessor of 
Kozola Kadapbes, arc !/ad imitations of the Azas mintage. 
The date of ttic toi>e must, therefore, be posterior to Azas, 
or about 70 B. C. 

Attaclh-'d to tiie 8ouala Tope llievo were other build- 
ings which I was unable to trace on account of the number 
of^Musaljuau tombh or. tiic top of 'he. mound. I found, 
however, the entrance door-nay 51 I’cet wide, and a long 
pa.-> 5 -ago, 13 feet with, leading to the opr. Tiie mass of 
the building wa^^- SO feet by 70 feet, and f-‘on, the number of 
iib long parallel walls, which I was aide lo trace, 1 inlor 
liiat it must have been a monastery. 

Ko, IG is anotlier sand-stone ridge called Part-ki-dheri, 
which i» situated l.‘2(/0 feet to the south-east of Soimla- Pind 
and on the same lino with the Sonaia and Mukam Topes. 
The mound is covered wdth Aruhammadan tombs, and the 
highest point, wdiicli, by twm different meaburemonts, had 
begin determined a.s the centre of the old lope, is crown^ 
with a fakir’s tomb, at which lamps are nightly burned. 
As this tomb precluded all hope of exploring the topCj I was 
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witK fhe exoavatioa of iho earned, 
j^^uMtery at' k dlstanoe of 96 feet tc^, the 8. S. W: the 
‘Mtir’s The mouad is 16|- feet in hi^ght, but as the 

f ?o#Q4eh T*^i<5li it slands is lower than that of the Sonald 
®*»»H dilapidated tomb forms a less conspicuous 
ObJdiiSt than the large tombs of the Olher. I taaced the walls 
of fb» monastery for 117f feet in Imigth.^from N, to 8., 
and 9^f feet' in breadth, but as the traces Were lost at the 
north ©ud, the building must have been considerably longer. 
On the east side I traced one continuous wall for 134 
feet in length, but as tho broken end was still 85 feet 
distant from tho fakir’s tomb, I judged thaifc this wall 
must have belonged to the monastery and not to the 
tope. In the centre of the interior quadrangle I found 
the basement of a temple, 30 feet square, with walls feet 
in thickness. The surrounding cells of the monks were 8 
•feet by 7f feet. Altogether this is one of the most promis- 
ing mounds for future exploration. The basement of the 
sfujja still remains intact, and tho foundations of the large 
monastery have been only partially removed by the villagers. 
Hereafter, when the fakir’s tomb shall have disappeared, 
either tlirough time or neglect, I believe that tho explorer 
of the JParl-ki-dheH mound will find tho remains of one of 
the most important monuments of ManikyiUa. 

No. 17, called Kota -kn-dheri hy tlie people, is an earthen 
mound 10 or 12 feet in height, situated on tho top of some 
rising ground, at rather more than half a mile to the east of 
Sonata hind. I made an excavation in the centre, which 
disclosed nothing hut loose stones and earth. If any build- 
ing had ever existed on this site, the cut stones must long 
ago have been carried off to the village. No. 10 is a large 
low mound, situated about 1,500 feet to the N. N. E. 
of the village of Sugari, and just half a mile to the south- 
east of Gen€*ral Court’s tope. The mound, which is 150 feet 
square, is covered with the remains of walls of cut stone, 
and towards tho west side there is a small Khdngah, or shrine 
of some holy Musalmhn, which is built entirely of stone. 
No, SO is a still larger mound, situated tso the north of the 
la^st, and about 1,600 feet to the fe. 8. of General Court’s 
top©i Use mound is 300 feet long from porth to south, and 
100 feet broad, with a height of 8 feet. ;It is covered with 
aipall Muhammadan tombs, which hafe been made of tho 

22 
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spot by the massi'vo wail* of 
'^dioe baMisg.; I oonchido that both ot th^ last 
be the rains of monasteries of consiaer&We 
ipd im^rtaace. No. 21 ia a long mound, 150 feet by 
100 feet^ With a height of 5 feet at the north ^d| hhd 
of 11 feet at the south and towards the SagSri Na^. 
Towards the .north there were a few traces of the steaight 
walla of a small moimstery, but the south end was fanned 
of solid blocks of the stone of large size. I made an^ 
cavation, 12 feet in diameter, through the Tery iniddle 
of this solid stone mass, which, at 8 feet, reached the ground 
below witii^iUt making any discovery. I am not satisdifed, 
however, that my excavation was in tho true centre of the 
mass, as I had nothing to guide me in the direction from . 
east to west. It is possible, also, that the present ruin is 
only the remains of the basement of the stupa, which, no 
doubt, once stood on this spot. ’ . 

Nos. 18 and 22 are the remains of square buildings which 
were discovered by accidental digging in the open fields of 
the Sonala lands on the north-west side of MakS.m-ka«Piud, . 
General Abbott has remark(>d in his account of similar dis- 
coveries near the village of ManikyA-la, that “ no one, on ex» 
amining superficially ibis site, could conjecture that beneath 
it are the ruins above-mentioned.” This is strikingly true of 
the Mak^m fifdds, %vbicli have been ploughed over tor cen- 
turies, so that we might very reasonably conclude that all the 
larger remains of any ancient b\aldiugs must long ago have 
been removed. Tho soil, however, is thickly strewn with 
fragments of stone and broken pottery, and coins are found 
there every year after heavy rain. The ruined walls on the 
upper SonaM lands, marked No. IS, were found 3| feet xinder 
the ground level by a Brahman shortly before my arrival. 
His account was that, on crossing the field, he bad seen some 
minute traces of gold leaf amongst the soil, which inducod 
him to obtain the zamindar’s permission to dig on the spot.- 
He had made a hole ^bout 16 feet across, which disclosed 
a large room, upwards of 15 feet square, with a long passage 
4^ foot wide ruuiiiBg to tbo of it* ®h6 WBll^of tiio 

. passage was sighted by a second excavation at 53 to the 
east, and another parsdldd wall was found in the same maam^ 
at 60 feet to the south of the passage. , In the room first 
'excavated the Braliman worked very slowly/ c^Miy put-. 
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anide all tbe ashes wbieh were found in* oonsidorablo 
quiaiities, to he afterwards searched for fragments of gold 
leaf. On ©xamiaihg the ashes which he had collcoted, 1 saw 
jmmerotts ]parttole8 of gold leaf glittering in the sun. The 
Brahman’s belfef was that the building had been dcstroyt d 
by fire, and that the remains of the. gilding of the wooden 
roof were still to he found in the ashes. The people said 
that he found other things besides gold leaf, wlii<*li was no 
doubt true, hut I satisfied myself, by several careful scruti- 
nies of fresh ashes, that the gold was actually the riniains of 
gilding, and that the building must certainly have been des- 
&oyed l>y fire. 

No. 22 is the remains of a largo square building on the 
lower Sonala lands, which I discovered on my return to 
M5niky<ila from the westward. During my absence two 
bmali "hroTizc heads had been found wliich Dali Sing, the 
Eamindar of Sagari. had kindly kept for mo. One of them 
wjis a small grotesque-looking face, but the ot her was a solid 
Load of Buddha, about onc-fourth of life size. The place 
of their discovery being pointed out, 1 set 20 diggers to 
work, and in about one hour’s time I had roughly tsaced the 
positions of several rooms of a considerable building. J u a 
corner of one of the smaller rooms 1 found a couipleto 
bronze statue of Buddha, standing in the attitude of tc.icln 
ing. The figure is Kt] iuclies in height, and is cast solid ; 
but in spite of the great weight of the head, the statue is so 
well balanced that it will stand upright without j^upport. 
The dra]^ery on the right side, which was hangiitg u i Ji broad 
tliin folds, is broken off, but I recovered the pieces after a sliort 
search amongst the rubbish which had boon cxcaraied from 
the same room. I found also a thin metal radiated halo, 
5 inches in diameter, which, most probably, belonged to the 
statue. I excavated five complete rooms, oi whicli the 
largest was 16| feet by 11 feet, the second was 10| by 0^ 
feet, and the other three were upwards of 8 feet square. 
Judging by the size of these small rooms, I conclude that 
they must he the remains of a monastery, with its (sells for 
monks, its temple containing figures oi Buddha, and its 
larger rooms for the instruction of students, and the recita- 
tion of the daily ritual. During the progress of the excava- 
tion, the workmen found,, a large copjper coin ok J.l>ema 
Kadphises, and a middle-sized coppei* of Bazodeo, - In 



thft evei^^. ite diaeowrtes ajspeftrijd liWy to be 

made tile work. 

In tbis desQj’ipiion of the ruins of M&mkyilila,,, I liaVe 
pvenan aceoriutof 15 topes and as nianymonaslerios*, whiebj 
|«iid|^n^ by tbe frequent occurrence of massive stone walls 
id Giber positions, were probably not more than two-thirds 
oi the great reli^ous buildings of this once fatuous 8|X)t. 
-But even this nximber, groat as it is, falls far short of the 
55 topes, 28 mouastories, and 9 temples which I traced 
around the ancient Taxila. Ol’ all these sixty stupas, there 
is not one, exoeptiug onl)’- the great Minikyala Tope, that 
retains in its origiiial position even a single wrought stone of 
the outer facitig. Jb'or this reason alone we should, I thmk, 
be fully justified in fixing the date of Ventura’s Mauik^^la 
Tope at a much later period than any of (he others. ?li^t 
wjjon we know that this inference is supported by the dis- 
covery of Bassano-Arabian c'.uns at a dejith of 64 feet in the 
solid undisturbed mass of the structure, and by the exist- 
ence in its interior of a wrought stone of a former building, 
we can only conclude that Hwen Th.sang’s silence is duo to 
the non-e.xistencc of the tope at the period of his visit in 
A. 1). 636. 


XYIt. SAKHIIABASTI. 

t, . i:, 

Sakhm or Sakha, is a small village, in a hollow of tl»o 
hills at the top of the Bakrala Pass, nearly 24 miles to the 
north-west of Jhelam, and 6 miles to the south of Bharnak. 
The old Muhammadan carriage road avoided this steep pass 
by a long detour up the bed of the Bakr&la Hirer to 
Bhanuik ; bat the pass was, always used by .travellers, 
both horse and foot. On bis return from Bedhi, Timut 
encamped at “ Sanbastf on the mountain of Jud,” distant 
20 miles from the Dindana, or Jhelam. The distance shows 
that Sanhaate must be the same place as Sakkrabasti. 
The liiil above tbo village is called Sakht'aipdla JPakdr, ,and 
Stitudwala JPahdr, or “ liorse-hoof hill,” The latter name 
was derived from a large circular marl; in the old pass, which 
the i^ople < called the hoof-ltrint of Il^silu’s horse, made 
when fafer was. in pursuit of the HAk.shasas. The mark was 
'©biiteraied in making the new road, but the place is lirell 
knoii!f|i to the ,pfi»opie of the IVestern PanjAb. A straight 
mark on the rock jin the sa^ • f>lace t^as called the strdke b? 



Ms sTiWrd whim fee killed the BAkahasa aamed SMa^ la 
wiitiag thia aamo I hava adhered t® the spelling ot ray 
iHiterate iafermants, but there can be litti© doubt that the 
deinxsa is intended for the chief of the Sakm or SacWi 

as the .satise people give the name of Eaja Sankhdr to 
Vikrana^ditf^a of 'Djain. The position is naturally a strong 
one, and tradition says that the surrounding hills, which ai’o 
about 2 miles in circuit, were once crowned with walls. 
The arable land inside the hollow is nearly half a mile in 
diameter, and large brii^ are still dug up iii some of the 
fields. At ^Dham&k, hear the end of the range, the same 
large bricks are also found, with cut stones and old coins in 
considerable numbers. The presence of the large bricks and 
’the Buddhist name of Bhamdk are sufficient evidence of 
the antiquity of the position, which is confirmed by tradi- 
tion, and by its evident natural strength, which alone would 
have led to its early occupaticm. I think it possible that 
Sahhra may be identified with Ptolemy’s Sagala or Eaihy* 
niedia^ which he places on the west side of the Hydaspes 
to the north of Bukephala, although, perhaps, the "ruined 
mound of Abriyhn, the earliest seat of the Gakars, opposite 
Mangala, has a bettef claim to this distinction. As this 
question has already been discussed at some length in my 
account of the Qakurs, this reference to the subject will bo 
sufficient in the present place. 


XVIII. JALALPUll, OR BUKEPHALA. 

The scene t>f Alexander’s battle with Porus 1ms long 
engaged the attention, and exercised the ingenuity, of the 
learned. The judicious Elphinstonc placed" it opposite to 
JahUpur; but Burnos concluded that it must have been 
near Jhelam, because that place is on the great road 
from T^ytary, which appears to have been followed 
Aleianrfer.* In 1836 the subject was discussed by General 
Court, whose early military training and uneqiralled oppot- 
tuniti^ for observation during a long residence in tho 
■ Panj&b, gave him the best possible meaps of forming a sound 
^ha^ion.f General Court fixed the ||ite of Alexander's 


Kabul^ I., 109, ai^d Burner, ISokliara, IL^ 49. 
f Joamai, 1836, 1^473. 
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kod, or 


}‘ipf''th«s river 

^ _ ^^ jSj'tha scene of liMl »ttle 

^rns at the Jaha 8 miles to mt 'if 

jFliela% and & ^Os^tihoa of BTIks^ at Vesm, or > jB|4^, %hicli < 
is3<ntUes to the south-east of Pntki or Fattii^k&tL The 
/tote !fitardinge took great interest, in the subject, and 
twio# conversed with me about it in 184(6 and 1847. His 
©pinion agreed with mine that the camp of Alexander was 
most probably near JaMlpur. In the following year 
Qenexm Abbott published an elaborate disquisition on the 
. .battle field of Alexander mid Ponis, in which ho placed the; 
camp, of the former at Jhelam, and of the latter on the 
oppo^te hank near Norangabad. The passage of the river 
ibe fiited at JBhima, above 10 miles above Jhelam, and the field 
of battle near PakrM, kbout 3 -miles to the north -.of ^ 
Sukchenpur.* In this state the question remained pmil 
tho end of 1863, when my tour through the Panjab gaVeme 
the opportunity of examining at. leisure the banks m the 
Hydaspes from Jalalpur to Jhelam. ' 


Before discussing Alexander’s movements, I think. ^ 
best'to describe the dilferent places on the line of the river, 
between Jhelam and Jalalpur, witli this approaches to them 
from the westward. "When we have^ thus ascertained the 
site that will best agree with the recorded descriptions of 
Bukepbala, we shall then be in a better position for deciding 
the nval claims of Jhelam and Jalklpur as the site of 
Alexander’s camp. The distances thatJL shaE make use of 
in this discussion are all taken from actual measurements, t 


Tlie town of Jhelam. is situated on the west bank of 
the river, 30 miles to the north-east of Jalklpur, and exactly, 
100 mEes to the N. K. W. of Labor. The remains of the 
old town consist of a large ruined mound, to the west oi the 
present city, about 1,300 feet square and 30 feet high, which 
is surrounded by fields covered with broken bric^ and pot- 
tery. The square mound I take to be the ruins of the 
citadel, which is said to have been called Puta. Kumbers . 
of old coins are still discovered in the mound after rain, but> 
those which I was able to collect were limited to the 

- , 

• Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, 1848, 619. ■ ' ‘ 

t See Pinto LXIII. .for a map of tba eopntry, sbowitJg Akamd^r’a pMMge of -Uie, 
HyABspo*. • 
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of the later Iiido-Soythians, tlio K;abiil.:Braljmtitis, 
aaa the princes of Kashmir. As similar imd <nren earlier 
aoim are described by Generals Court and Abbort 1o have 
been found in j^reat numbers in [n*evi,ous years, Uis em taia 
that the city must liave be(;n in existence as early as the 
first century before Christ. Bu^ the adranta^es of situa- 
tion, on one of the tno principril lines of* road .across the 
Koftb lanjubj arc go g’reat that it must, X think, have 
been occup!cd ai a very {-arly date. X'his opinion is con- 
fmned.by tke numbers of large bricks that have been du®- 
out of tile old mound. ® 


The ruined oily near DArapnr, which has been des.rribocl 
by Eurnesand Coiiri,=" is situated on flic Vvo.‘t bank wf the 
rii cr, iO miics below Jliclan*, and 10 nuit, s ('ii''o%e Jalaipur. 
In them tinictiic old mi-und was uiiocc! pied, bu< .about 
tiiirty ivo \ (1 !'s a.go, oe in TaOd A. It., the people of Dnawar 
abandoned tbcir village on a bid re- tiu iv ^1. ae.d settled on 
the site of’ liie vumej city. Befoie> that tiioe. ibe p, was 
usually called p/«d ftr “ ibe mound,” a!. hough iis tvoe 
name is said to have, been XjdaooKi't'-ar, <>r hdijiauar. The 
same name is also givfm oy Buj-ucs bu , Court, ah.) fuieo 
alludes to tbese rums, mee.tioiis no iiau.f, uiilc'S he uieludes 
. them under tbal ol the ruins of whicb, be des- 

cribes os --.rl ending along tbt' bank> “• <>1* ’b-' jly(!as']ies from 
near daialpui tc Ibuaijmr, i .teeordimr m> ibis atawunt, 
the T'uins would not be h'ss than 0 or 7 et'*e.fl jo hetotli. I 
think it piooame iluit tfio-vc lia.s ooeu sooUMain iediajj led'.''eeij 
the two diObrciU piaecs, wbieh have In re bt u joia.-d i-. gdiu'r 
as one contiuuuus CM-ent of rums, (lirju.'ik. nhici' i f,ite 
to be the original of Goma-al Couri’s Caak-iikhk i;, oi old 
ruiueil^ fort on the top of dto liiii to the norfb . " d.'u.ilpur, 
to v-hicli Llie people as.''dgn a fubuiouw exU-nt, .but . is at 
least S miles from Ddi-apui\ and is, besides, sep.n-ated from 
it^by tbo^dee^) luimdar ravdne, and by the pefadpiums range 
ot bills at whose vrest fool. Oibovar is niruaieii,. Buriies also 
deecribes the old city as extending for d or 4 miles.” But 
this is certaiidy uii exaggeration a-; 1 wa.s unable to trace 
the ruins for more than one mile in Icugth by half a nidc 

‘ , * Si ; Csa.'^:, Bengal AtiatiO S'Ji'vn’s Jv'tij'nal, 188 (J, , p, l/jj 
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I’lre#ai 2 is <j6i®ist of two large mounAs4tot half a 
iHth tw stiialler mounds about midway tetweeu 
tiheni. 'i'iio'TOutb mound ©n whidh JHlilwar is situated is about 
800 feet squaxe at top, and 1,100 or 1,2^0 feet at base, with 
a height of 60 or CO feet. The north mound,, on |%'bich old 
D&rftpur Stands, is 600 feet squ^u®, and from 20 to 20 feet 
in hWht. Between these mounds the fields are covered 
%ith broW bricks and pottery, and the whole place is said 
to be the ruins of a single city. The walls of the Biietw'ar 
houses are built of the large old bricks dug out of t^e 
mound, which arc of two sizes, — one of 11 1 by 8^ by 3 inches^ 
andtbe other of only half this thickness. Olil coins aro 
iJShd in great numbers in the DiMwar mound, from wlfujh 
&© Jalillpur Bazar is said to be supplied, just as Piiui D/idan 
is Supplied from the ruins of Jobnntbnagar. Tho coins 
which I obtained belong to the first Indo-S(iythlan5f, the 
Kabul-Brahinans, the Kings of Kasbmir, and tiio KarMM 
Chiefs, Hasan and his son Muhammad. The site, riicrofore, 
must have been occupied certainly as early as tho second 
century before the Christian era. Its foundation is atliilmted 
to Baja 'Bharati, whose age is not known. I conclude, 
however, that the dominating position of Bilavar, which 
commands the passage of the Jhclam at tin’ jx/int where, the 
\lower road frofn the w^est leaves the hiOs, jest below the 
mouth of the Bunlnir river, must have led to its occupation 
at a very early period. 


The towm of Jalalpur is situated on the west bank of 
‘the Jhelam at the point where the Kandar ravine joins the 
old bed of the river. Tho stream is now 2 nules distant; 
but the intervening ground, though partially covered with 
fj frnali trees, is still very sandy. The town is saud to have 
been named in honor of Akbar, in whose tune it was most 
probably a very flourishing place. But since the deserti^ of 
the river, ^d more ©specially since the foundation^ of Find 
Badan, the place has been gradually decaying uritil it now 
contains only 7^8 houses, with about , d, 000 inhabitants. 

iippcfitrstncc of tlic site I cstimiitcd tbEt^ tbo town 
formerly have been about three or four times its present 
size. The houses are built on the last slojpe at the extreme 
east end of the salt range, which ris^ gradually to a height 
of 160 feet above the road. Ik vdld HHidu name is said 
to haye been Qitjhdkf and as. this name is found in the Ain 
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0iso41e\ of Sindh Sagar),* we have ■ 
lise ojitii the time of Akbar, when it 
WBA ^P&flsD^d^ r the people still apply the 

€H^hdk to l^e rraaains of walls on the top of the 
M^gid-lilethillrw which I'.lOO feet above Jaialpur. 

i|.cboTdlng':% tsa^tioa QirjMk extended to the W. N. W., 
fts fiuf aa , th» old temple of BaghanwAla, a distance of 11 
iblttes. But, this is only the usual exaggeration of ignorance 
that is told of all ancient sites. There is no doubt that the 
city did once extend to the westward for some considerable 
distance, as the ground on that side is thickly strewn with 
bi^en pottmy for about half a mile. Its antiquity also is 
undoubted, *as the coins which it yields reach back to the 
times of Alexander’s successors. But I believe that it is 
much older, as its favorable position at the south-east end 
of the lower road would certainly have led to its occupation 
at a vary early period. I think, therefore, that it may be 
identified with the Girivraja of the Bamayana. Tradition 
has preserved the name of only one king, named Kdmkamd^ 
iruth^ who is said to have been the sis^’s son of Moga, tlie 
founder of- Mon g. Mogal Beg writes the name Ghir-Jehdk^ 
and it is so written by some of the people of tlie place, as if it 
was derived from Giri-Zahdk^ or “ Zohak’s Hill.” But the 
usual spelling, which accords with the pronunciation, is 
d'fiak. 


Prom Jhelam to Jalapur the course of the river is from 
nitMih-^st to south-west between two nearly parallel rangee 
of mountains, which are generally known qs the Tila and 
Pahhi Hills. The Tila range, which is about thirty miles in 
length, occupies the west bank from the great east bond of 
the river below Mangala to the bed of the Bunhar .Rivei’, 
12 miles to “the north of Jalalpur. Ttfa means simply a 
‘peak Or hill,’ and the full name is Gorakhndth-ka-Tila. 
The more ancient jaame was B&lndth-ka-Tila. Both of these 
exe derived from the temple on the summit, which was 
formerly dedicated to the sun as JSdlndth, but is now devoted 
to the womhip of Gorakkndth, a form of Siyeu The latter 
imme, howe'<?:er, i«.f«ry recent as Mogal B&g^ who surveyed 
the country, betweesu A. I). 1784 and 1794, calls tlie hill 
or tower of the Jdgis, “whose chief is called 
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laid 


lifted 'l^»!>'3ai«iMiioaa»'t^^ 

P^*^w»-oril«vptQ6B, fr<aii wbc«ii,',<^tii®’ii"B^' 

-.-^4 a^nie k 

jproki^ly 0 tfea old«« tl]t!^ the time ol Alet»a3ulM?)i ^3P«wWroh$. 
wlates that ’whoa Poi'hs wia* assembliag his troc^^ ^ ^pp»0 
ddoxaadef* tibe royal elephant rushed up a M|l sa)^!^ lo th0. 
g ain , and in human accents exclaimed “O.grea^Kmgi who 

art deeoended from Gegasiost forbear all oppoilto , 
^iwander* for Gegaeios himself' was also of the race of 
dove.'* The « hill of the sun’* is only a literal transition 
of J^dlndth-ka-TiU, but Plutarch goes on to say that it was 
afterwards called Ihe “ hill of the ekphant,” which X take 
to be another proof of its identity -with BMnAth ; for as. this 
pAtyip. is commonly pronounced Bilndt by the, peopte, and is 
60 written by Mogal Beg, the Macedonians who hi^ jual 
come through Persia, would almost certainly have mistaken 
it for or PiZ-«a7/;, the “elephant.” But wherever 

Alexander’s camp may have been, whether at Jholam or 
JalMpur, this remarkable hill, which is the most command- 
ing object within 50 miles of the Uydaspes, must certainly 
have attracted the attention of the jMaceddnians. Its 
highest peak is 3,242 feet above the sea, or about 2,500 feet 
above the level of the river. 


The TahU range of hiUs, on the east bank 6f the river, 
stretches from the neighbourhood of Bhimbar to Basdl, a 
length of SO miles. This range is a very low one, as the 
highest point is not more than 1,400 feet above the sea, and 
is less than 000 feet above the river ; bat the broken and 
diflQcult ground on both banks of the hill presents a barrier 
quite as impassable as a much loftier range. Until the 
Biitish occupation of the Panj^b, the Pabbi hills were 
crossed by only one carriage-road throng fee' Khori Pass, 
6 miles to the* north-east of Ilashl, and .1® foot-path 
through the Kharian Pass, 10 miles fei^e simtb-east of 
Jhelam. But though the main road has si®^ ■ been cm*ried 
through the lat|er Pass, it is still liable mferruption aft^ 
heavy rain. * _ : ^ 

jkd % WilfW ftm tb« 
itop ^ 


• niap of tte Panjilb aiid Ivafctil Tallgy, 

•ttrvovs of Mina, Mogai Btfg, in my posfsei^H. Tho Him 
lit Wiifoi-d’s ei^oM ttn these surreys. 

+ Oladwiu'* Afn II-. H®. •, 

Z T)eFlHVii»,!tt v^eHyaAii>«, I toki» Jtoif* t&feo only 
Tay^ or 
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ajxiidf iiaiD tibe €ikbi^ <>t two lines, which are dis- 

i^inguishcd l&y upper and lower roads. Prom 
the Indus id Sasan Ah^l, or Shah-dheri, the two lines were 
t|b same. Prom thb latter place the upper road proceeded 
by tlio Mirgala Pass through Bawal Pindi and Minikyala 
to BhamUlf and l^rS.la, from which place it descended by 
the bed of dhe Kahan Riror through a gap in the Tila range 
to Koht^ ‘and from thence orer an open plain to Jhclam. 
JVom Bakrala there was also a foot-path to Jhelam, which 
. crossed the Tila range about 0 miles to the north-east of 
Boht^s, but this Pass was always a dangerous one for horses 
and camels, and was difficult even for foot passengers. The 
length of this upper road from Shali-dlicri md IlohtAs to 
dholam was 94 miles ; hut this has since boon shortened 
to 87 miles by the new road, which avoids the two long 
dctoiu’s by Boht^s and Dbamilk. 

Prom Taxila, or Shah-dheri, the lower road proceeds 
vid the Mhrgala Pass to 3angi, from whence it strikes off 

Chaontra to Dudhi.il. P'rom this point the road branches 
into two Knes, that to the south proceeding by Chakowil 
and the salt mines to Pind Dfidan and Ahmadahad, and that 
to the east proceeding vid Asanot and the Biinhar River to 
Diliwai^, opposite Rasul, or n/'d Asanot and Vang to Jalalpur. 
I^om Shah-dheri to DudMil the distance is 55 miles, from 
tlience to Asanot 33 miles, and thence to Dili war, or Jalalpur 
each 21 miles, the whole distance to either place being 109 
.miles. Prom Dudhiil to Chakowil is 12 miles, thence to 
Pind Didan 29 miles, and on to Jalalpur 22 miles, the whole 
distance by this route being 118 miles. But this distance 
would be shortened to 114 miles by the traveller proceeding 
direct from the foot of the salt range to Jalalpur. There 
is also a third line which branches on from the upper road 
at Mandra, 6 miles to the south of the Minikyila Tope, and 
proceeds vid Chakowil and Pind Didan to Jalalpur* By 
this route the whole distance from Shah-dheri to Jalalpur 
is 116f miles, or only 112f by leaving the line at the foot 
of the salt range and proceeding direct to Jalalpur. The 
i^espective distances by these three different routes arc 109, 

and 11 2f miles, the moan distance being 112:f miles. 

Nowy , .distancse from Taxila ^o the Hydaspes ^ is 
stated by Pliny, -from moasur<^ont of Aiessandet’s 





at iha yalw of ^^1®8 feael^ 
0a §iTen ,ifi ^8«Edj®*8 B|<itionary of Aitlitqpiitles.* ; As all iM 
cbpies of PHay give ^e same number, we must wscopt it as 
the fiaoasuremont of the; route that was followed Jsy 

Alexander itom Taxila to h» .j^mp on the Hyd^pes. in 
eomparing this distance wi^ those alr^dy giveii jBpom 
Shah*dheri to Jhelam and JaXalfmr, we mu^ unhesitatingly 
reject Jhelam, which is no less than 16 miles short of the 
recorded distance, while Jalalpur diffem from it by less th^ 
2 miles. But there is ^another objectaom which is 
fatal to the claims of Jhelam. AcoordiSIg to StsabO, “ the 
direction of Alexander’s march, as far as the Hydaspes, was* 
for the most part towards the sout/i, after that to tJae 
Hypanis it was more to^rards the easi/’f Now, it a line 
drawn on the map from Ohind on the Indt^ through Taxila 
and Jhelam be continued onwards, it will pass thri^gh 
Gujarat and Sodhra to Jalandhar and Sarhind. As this is 
the most northerly road to the Ganges that Alexander eonld 
possibly have taken, his route by Jhelam would have b^ 
in one cmithinom straight line, which is in dir^t opposition 
to the explicit statement of Strabo. But if we adopt 
Jalalpur this difficulty will be obviated, as the change in the 
direction would have been as much as 26° more easterly* 
There is also a third objection to Jhelam, which, though not 
entitled to the same weight as either of the preceding, 
is still valuable as an additional testimony on the same side. 
According to Arrian, the fleet on descending the Hydaspes 
from Nikaea reached the capital of Sopeithes on the third 
day. Now, I have already shown that the residence of 
Sopeithes must have been at JobnAthnagar, or Ahmedalmd, 
which is just three days’ distance for a laden boat from 
Jalalpur, but is six days from Jhelam. ^ the evidence 
in each of these three separate tests is as directly in ffivour 
of Jalalpur as it is strongly opposed to Jhelam, I think 
that we are fully Justifted in accepting the latter as the mosl 
probable site, of Alexander’s camp. 


"We have now to examine how the river and the country 
about Jalalpur will agree with tbo recorded accounts of 
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in lii» passage of tii® Hydaj^ ant 
snWqts^t liatManri^lPorus. AccoMing to Arrian “ tlieie 
isas A higk wootad faromontory on tiio bank of the river, 
3yS0 9t&(im or just 17^ miles above the camp, and imme- 
tkiariy opposite to it there was a thickly wooded island/' 
Cnrtins also mentions the wooded island as ** well fitted for 
hk opearations/’* There ws» also,” he adds, "not 

far from tho spot where he was eucsamped, a rery teep*«ivlne 
which not only screened the infantry but the 
crfyalry too/’ W« learn from Arrian that this ravine was 
not near the river because “ Alexander marched at some 
distame from the bank, lest the enemy should discern that 
he was hastening towards the promontory and feland.” 
Now, there is a ravine to the north of Jalalpur which exactly 
suits the descriptions of both historians. This ravine is the 
bed of the Bkndar Nala, which has a course of 6 miles from 
its source down to Jalalpur, where it is lost in a waste of 
sand. Up this ravine there has always been a passable but 
difficult road towards Jhclam. From the head of the 
Kandar, which is 1,080 feet above the sea, and 345 above 
the river, this road proceeds for 3 miles in a northerly 
direction down another ravine called the Kasi, which then 
turns suddenly to the east for 6| miles, and then again 
miles to the south, where it joins the Jhelam immediatelj; 
below Uiliwar. The whole distance from Jalalpur being 
exactly 17 miles. I marched along this ravine road myself, 
for the purpose of testing the possibility of Alexander’s 
march, and I satisfied myself that there was no difficulty 
in it, except the fatigue of making many little ascents and 
descents in the first half, and of wading through much heavy 
sand in. the latter half . The ravine lies “ at some distance 
fri)m the bank” as described by Arrian, as the bend in thi^ 
Kasi is 7 mUes from the Jhelam. It is also a very deep 
ravine,” as described by Curtius, as the hills on each hand 
rise from 100 to 250 and 300 feet in height. Therefore in 
the three leading particulars which are recorded of it, this 
ravine accords most precisely with the kocounts of, thd 
ancient hi8torkhs,t 


v„u 
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f Sm Il«te LXVII., ha vfaidi all th« feaW^ea here (li||^bed are^ clearly ahown. 
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:«e€i*p to me I© Ife'^pplttable oniy to that part of tlie mer 
abl>to Jalalpur. Arrian refcotos thal Alexander 
placed ranning sentries along tlie bank of the li^er, at such 
i Slatanbes that they couhl see oaelr other, and communicate 
l^ie <|[|ders.* Now, I believe that this operatioa^ <8)1x1^ not 
lie carried o^t in the face of an observant enemy alo^^^^y. 
part of the river hank, exccptiug only that one part which 
lies bofcweeh;. Jalalpur and Diidwar, In all other parts the 
west bank is open and exposed, but tim pmt <xkme the 
wooded and rocky hills slope down to the river, and^Sfer 
sofflcieut cov^ for the vooncealment of sfegle sentrmb. As 
: the distance dlong the river bank is l^s tmn 10 xniles, and 
was probably not more than ? miles from the oast end of th® 
camp, it is easy to understand Ivhy Alexander placed them 
along this line instead of leaving them on the mticii longer 
route, which he was to march himself. Another minhr 
.particular is the presence of a rock in the channel by the 
river, on which, according to Curtius, one of the boftts w^ 
dashed by the stream. Now, rocks are still to be found in 
the river only at Kotcra, Meriala, Maiikpur, and Shah 

• Kabir, all which places are between Dili war and dalalpur. 
The village of Kotcra is situated at the end of a long 
wooded spur, which juts out upon the river Just one mile 
below Bililwar. This wooded jutting sput, With its adjacent 
rock, I would identify with the akra or promontory of 
Airian, and the petra of Curtius. t Beyond the rock there 
was a large wooded island w^hich screened the toot of the 
promontory from the observation of the opposito hank. 
There are many islands in this part of "feie Jhelktn, but 
ivhen a single year is sufficient to destroy any one pi these 
rapidily formed sand banks, we cannot, after, the lapse of 
more than 2,000 years, reasonably expect to find the isfand 
of,. Alexander. But in 18t9, opposite Kotem, toero was 
such an island, 2| miles in length and hsdf A mile in 
breadth, which still (sacists as a hupge sand -W^r A!s th# 
passage was made in the height of the rainy , season, the- 
island, large sand bank, would imthrally have heed 
covej^ with tamarisk bushes, which might havh , been 

• *-■ ^ ^ - , 
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sufficieaCly - to . sOreea tho movements of infentry and 
dismotmted ' " 

; toe position of tihe 4vro. camps I believe to Lave beep aa 
tbliows ; AJexander# with about 50,000 ii^Gn, including 5,01^ 
ludiaii au:!filiari^ Hiyider Mbphis of Taxila, had his Lead 
quarters at Jalali^ur, and his camp probably extended foif 
^out 6 miles alcing the hank :of the river, from Shah Knbii-, 

2 miles to the north-east of Jalalpur, down to Syadppr, 4t 
miles to the W. S. W. The head quarters of Torus mast 
hatve been about Mubabatpur, 4 ^pailes to tho W. S. W. ,pf 
Mong, and 3 miles to tho south-east of Jalalpur. HLs array 
of nearly 50,000 men, including elephaats, arclfers, and 
charioteers, must have occupied about the same extent as the 
Macedonian army, and wonld, therefore, have extended 
about 2 miles above, and 4 miles below Mu]3n])aipur. In 
these positions, the left flank of Alexander’s camp would have 
been only 6 miles from the wooded prom on lory of Kotera, 
where be intended to steal his passage across the river, and the 
*Tinglit flank of the Indian camp would have been 2 miles from 
Mong, and 6 miles from the opposite Kotera. 

As my present object' is to identify the scene of 
Alexander’s battle with Torus, and not to describe the fluc- 
tuations of the conflict, it will be sufficient to quote the 
concise account of the operation which is given by Plutarch 
from Alexander’s own letters : “ Tie took adranlagc of a 
dark and stormy night, with part of liis infantry and a sedeet 
body of cavalry, to gain a little island in tlic river at some 
distance from the Indians ; when be was tixa'c, be and his 
troops nero attacked with a most violent wind and nun, 
accompanied with dreadful thunder and lightning.” But in. 
spite of the storm and rain they pushed on, and, evading 
through the water breast-high, reached the o])|)osiie hunk of " 
the river in safety.* “ When they were landed,” , says 
iflutarch, who is still quoting Alexander’s betters, ' “iio 
advanced with the horse 20 stadia before the foot, conclud- 
ing that, if the enemy attacked him with their cavalry, he 
Sbould be gi’eatly their superior, and that If they made a 
movement with their infantry, his own would come up in 

* Sir VViUSara Kupior has paid e, jijst tril)n(e to’ the sleill of both -iiO Spoatilig rf 

jl|«saiid<>r'K pasaago of the Oranh'U'i, he sajra that .1 cannot “be c.'iDj.Hicd for soldiwl^ 
iiit# aftor-pa,ias*aijo of the defbat m T’oru^. Ifeloi'c th<il gTeat 
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the i^)Li^. isziil l^e Mpin land/they- ^were seea bj- the Indian 

to inform X^oms. Wben the 
. lord passed with some difficulty* AtexandeSif halted to 

■foiBfi h^^ttie army of 6,000 jjifantry and abodt 10,000 
«^v|dryV lEe then “marohed swiftly forward with 5,000 
hojtHi l€ssi#dir the infantry to follow him leisurely and in 
order.” . ''^ilo this was going on/ P^rus had detached his 
r son' with two or three thousand horse' and ene hundred and 
lyrehty ohaliots to oppose Alexander. The two forces ni^t 
ai 20 stadm^ or 2| miles, from the placf of crossing, dr 
about 2 miles to the notth-east of Mong. Sere the chaiiots 
proved useless on the wet and slippery clay, and were nearly 
all captured. The conflict, however,’ must have been a shiirp 
one, as Alexander’s favorite charger, Bukephalue, was 
mortally wounded by the ^ young prince^ who was himself 
slain, together with XOO ef Ms nuin. When Porus hoard ^ 
the death of Ms son, he marched at once against Alexand^ 

, with the greater paYt of his army ; but when he came 
j)laiu., where the ground was not (Ufficulty and slippery .l^t 
firm and sandy, and fitted for the evolutions of his chariots, 
he halted and arrayed his troops ready foi* battle. lUs'^SOO 
eleplxants were drawn up in front of the infantry about on© 
j[)letAr(m, or 100 feet apart, and the chariots and cavah^ were 
placed on the flanks. Py this armngement, ^e fronltof the 
army facing north-east must have occupied an earient of 
about 4 miles from the hank of the river to -near JLakhna- 
Wali, the centre of the line being, as nearly as potoible, on 
the site of the present towm of Mong. Around this place 
the soil is “ firm and sound,” but towards the north-east, 
where Alexander encotmtered the young Indian prince, th^ 
surface is covered with a hard, red clay, w'Mcli becomes both, 
heavy and slippery after rain,* . 

When Alexander saw the Indian army drawn up ia 
battle array, he halted to 'wait for his infantry, and to reoou* 
noitre the enemy’s position. As he was much superior to 
Porus in cavalry, he resolved not to attack the centre where 
the foimidahle line of elephants were supported by masses 


♦ X fyom actual obsen?J 9 *ioit of the CliUkawto for . i»G(me d«ry* 

/ 0IC jprheti the country liad hefn with rain. Both were fongnti ott 

{ the aaiue hetwtjeh tawa of M^g eoutbern end Hifljfc . 



k?* eSlH 1®'^ ^7 Ale«»nlr 
s^Sil anemy^s horse upon the line of 

A^}^ advanced and kept the Macedonianairt 
* ®t "O-e time. Wherever Po™ eaT.^™W 
>2S^f’ ®KP«®?.®leP>»«hts, hut these slew mid uSieWy 

WO noTsa. ^ At length, the elephants, wounded and frio-hf 
e^, m^ed+mdly about, trampling down friends as weU as 
®©s, 31ien the small body of Indian horse heino- 

S Macedonians, and ^arfy aD Safn^ 

and the large mass of Indian infantry, which stiil held ouf* 
vigorously attaeked on aU ddes by ?S 
broke ^^eir ranks and fleds Then, says Arrian 

fi the victory to incline 

ar^arul slaughter of the Indians in pursuit.”* 

lK«f Sf last statement, which I have quoted it is clear 

Alexander's camp. , 

1? withff /’J? whicSi 

4f,r ir^- *7 Alexander’s camp at 

nf AW. evidence in favor of Jalalpur as tJie sito 

^ discussion oC tliis interest- 

General Abbott 1ms 

th^rai ^S^f.P^ousible reasons” in support of his opinion 
that Alevandiw’s camp was at Jbclam, I ■ may hL point 

therfifn^?^' less than 14 miles from Jhelam, and, 

f beyond the ken of Alexander’s camp. I' 

.^y quote also his own admission that the' bed of the SuMefr 

width, -L a torrent 

A le SO full of quicksands a.s to be un- 

SiSt^ operations.” K ow, this very Suk/ietr Elver, 

,^peEy lies between Eabral and the site of the Indian 
^^opp(^^ Jhelam,anda8we know that a heavy storm 

woSfK«^ preceding night, the... Snkhetr 

woaw Imve been an impalsahle torrent at thn time of the 

' ' '1.',"'"’"'". •■" , ■ , .. ' ’4ft. ' ' "' 
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Toinitelii^lWiMow the Sukbctp, Wttk two 
laterio^g riT*: wMch, w^hor wet or to, ^ 
boon obstacles e<jnftUy grea^ to the ma^h of tbe 

and iiiore spociafly to Pfsj^ «f ^b® to SS 

quite satisfied that the battle held could not have been to the 

north of the Sukhetr Hiver. ^ j 

llie position of Bukepbala still remaim to be toj^ssea. 
Accordittlto Strabo,* the city of Bukepbala Was built on 
flT^est bank of the river whore Alexand^bad crossed it} 
but Plutarch says tliat it was near ^[ydaspes, < 

place whefe Bukephalns was buried. Aman, 
that it was built on the site of his 
kikephala in moraory of his horsfl^t 
and Justin leave the exact position 
agree that it was on the opposite bank of 
wMeh was certainly built on the field of ' ^ith these 

conflicting statements alone, to guide us, it is to 

arrive at any positive conclusion. According 
Strabo or AmL, wc must place 

at Jaminur. Both places are equi-distant ftom the battto 
field of ^oug, which I take without much h^itataon to^ 
the site of Nikaea. If the two cities w^-built ^ 

nlan. which is not improbable, then DilAw^ would have the 
preferable claim to represent Bukepbala, as its rained 
Fs of the same size and height as that of Hong. ^ have 
already noticed in another place the jwssibihty that 

Tliiwial the name of the district m which BilAwar 
is situated* may be only an abbreviation of BukephAlia by 

Thfe^yeUsTonoTthe^. But this is only a I 

have nothing else to offer on the subject, save the fact that 
toe ancient Lmo Jal&lpor was certainly 
of Dil&war is quite uncertain, as XJdmagar i^ applied to 
leaat three different places. Altogether, tb^f>^ore, I thmk 
is the 0^ of DmU to be toe Bukepbala of AlokandOT 
are stronger than those of JalAlpur. 

XIX. MONO, OR NIK JIA. 

The position of Mong Ima already been toeribed, but 
I may rc^at that it is 6 miles to the east of Jalalpun. and 

4 Aoabafiis* V.> 19. 
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the 8^^ di^iice to the BoutK of DMwar. The nhme is 
tisoali^r ^ponounced JUmff or Mung^ but it is written without 
the nasal* and is said to have been founded by Baja Moga dr 
Muga, , He is also called Baja JSankhdr, which I take td 
ineaa kmgbf the $akae or SaccB. His brother* Bfima, found^ 
B&mpur or Bdmnagar, the modem Basul, which is 6 miles 
to the north-east of Mong, and exactly opposite Bilawar, 
His sister’s son, named KJ,mkam&rath, was Raja of Oirj&k 
or Jalalpur. The old ruined mound on which Mong is 
situated, is BOO feet long by 400 feet broad, and 50 feet high, 
and is visible for many miles on all sides. It contains 975 
houses built of large old bricks, and 6,000 inhabitants, w'ho 
are chiefly Jdts. The old wells are very numerous, their exact 
number, according to my informant, being 176. 

I have already stated that I take Mong to be the site 
of Nikma, the city which Alexander built on the scene of 
bis battle with Poms. The evidence on this point is, I think, 
as complete as could be wished ; but I have still to explain 
how the name of Niksea could have been changed to Mong. 
The tradition that the town w^as found by iWja Moga is 
strongly corroborated by the fact that Maharaja Moga is 
mentioned in Mr. Roberts’ Taxila inscription. Now, Moga 
is the same name as Moa^ and the coins of Moa or Maum 
are still found in Mong. But the commonest Greek mono- 
gram on these coins forms the letters NIK, which I take to 
be the abbreviation of Nikmi the place of mintage. If this 
inference be correct, as I believe it is, then Nikma must have 
been the principal mint-city of the great King Moga and, 
therefore, a place of considerable importance. As the town 
of Mong is traditionally attributed to Raja Moga as 
the founder, we may reasonably conclude that he must 
have re-built or increased the place under the new name of 
Moga-granm^ W'hich, in tlic spoken dialects, would bo short- 
ened to Mogaon and Mong. Coins of all the Indo-Scythian 
princes are found at Mong in considerable numbers, and 1 
see no reason to doubt that the place is as old as the time of 
Alex^der.* 


^ The c<^p63t ooina of tbe oeweless kiog" *tre foau 4 ivi ntiuibcrH at that 

they are eemmoniy called by the people <>i c lutitry. 
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, OR .KATAKSHA,* , 

Il'iNi h^f |cmiitii.iE of K^tia is, next to JwilUonokhi, the 
most |4aco of pilgrimage in,, the FanjAb, Thf? 

BrlihinanieEl story relates that Siva was so incohsolabte But 
the death of his wife SaH, the daughter of Bak^i that the 
tpl^MteTalfy *‘ rained from tliis eyes,” smd formed the two 
pools of JPushkum or TokhoTf near Ajmer, aij-d 
kkttd&sha OF Katds in the ^!adh 8%ar ])(»th., Katdksha 
means the raining eyes,** hut the ignorant Brahhians of the 
place spelllthe name .^eidkaka and Kettakska, although they 
give it exactly the same meaning. The pool is partly 
artificial, the rook having been cut away to enlarge the 
natural basin in the bed of the Gfeaniya Nala. Just above 
the pool there is a strong masenrj^ wmi 2|^ feet thick and 
19 feet high, which once dammed up the stream so ai^to 
form a large lake ; but only the land portions are new 'send- 
ing, and the water disappears entirely amongst the %dkbn 
rocks and ruins of the emhaukinent. The Brahma^a' say 
that the dam was built by Raja PAtak, the Bewn or 
minister of some King of Delhi for the purpose of turning 
the water away from the holy pool of KatAkSh* There 
certainly is a channel cut through tlie rock, for 122. feet in 
length, which would have carried off the waters to 
a point below the tank ; but as there are sjarings in 
the pool itself, it seems more probable that the 
dam was made to retain water for irrigation. This channel 
was originally a tunnel, hut the roof has fallen hi, and the 
rock still' overhangs on both sides in rough unchiselled 
masses. The pool is irregular in shape, butj'it. may 
described at 200 feet in length, with An extreme bre^m 
of 150 feet at the upper end, and about 90 feet at the lower 
end, where it is closed by a low stone causeway, 6 feet abroad 
with three narrow openings for tlie passage of the* -water. 
After heavy rain the swollen stream passes clear pyer the 
c^seway. The water is pure and clear, but the fishiAre said 
to die annually.* % 

Kat^s is situated on the north side of the Saif Range, 16 
miles from Find Dadan, and 18 miles from Oliakowii, at a 
height of more than 2,000 feet above the sea. About 800 
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teefe %el6w tiie pool, Ganiya Ma pasises between the two 
flat-topped Mils, about 200 feet in height, on wHokiJibe 
ancient town is said to have stood. Qb the west hill, named 
Kotora, I taiaced ' several walls and towers of tho old foriifi- 
ifations, and the remains of a brick building which the people 
call Sa3hn-ha~Makdnt or Sadhu’s house. The bricks are 14^ 
“ ^ 2-| inches. In the mid^e of tho north side of the 

hill i traced the walls of a gateway leading down to a lower 
enclosure, at the east end of which stand the Sat- Ohara or 
“seven temples.” The^e are the only ancient remains of 
any interest that now exist at Katas. The upper fort is 
1,200 feet long by 800 feet, and the lower fort 800 feet by 
450, the whole circuit being about 3,500 feet, 4 )r less than 
three-quarters of a mile. But the w'hole circuit of Kat4s, 
including the ruins of the town on both banks of thc siaream 
above and below' the fort, is about 2 miles. 

The Sat-Ghara or “seven temples,” are attributed to 
the Pandus, who are said to have lived at Katis daring a 
jx)rtion of their twelve years’ wanderings. On examining 
the place carefully I found the remains of no less than twelve 
temples', which are clustered together in tho north-east corner 
of the old fort. Their general stylo is similar to that of the' 
Kashmir temples, of which the chief cljaraeteristics are 
dentils, trefoil arches, arches, iluted pillars, and pcSuted 
rddtfsj.all of which are found in tlie temples of Katds and 
of other places in the salt range. Unfortunately these 
temples are so much ruined that it is impossible to make 
out their details wdth any accuracy ; but enough is left to 
show that they belong to the later style of Kashmirian 
architecture which prevailed under the Kdrkota and Varra- 
roa dynasties, from A, 1). 025 to 031), and as the salt 
range bdionged to the kingdom of Kashmir during the 
greate|' part of this time, 1 believe that these temples inuat 
be assigned to the period of Kashmirian domination. ’ TIm} 
temples of Malot and Katds have been described by General 
Abbott,* but. others exist at Sibganga . near Malot and at 
BAghanwAla, equi-distant from Bind I)4dan and Jalalpur. 
Those of l^alot and B^ghanwala aro the least ruinous ; hut 
they are aJlh built of the same soft friable standstone, which 
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of six 

|>|!lcii^ in pairs at regiday jMstannes a|>out 
'Isi& ixcge oeatral Ikae, and this again. % nc^nected witH 
jaasBudhs of a .very large temple which is situated due ^st 
feet*^fetant. Tile central fane of tiiic 5a/*^AfiWM».l5rQup 
» 26| f(^t square, with a portico to the east^ of ^0 few 
firont, and 7 feet proie(ftjon^ which is pierced by trefoil arch 
ilii^own in Oenoral Abbott’s sketch. On each^ side 11^ 
feet distant and flush with the bMck wall, there is a sm^ 
temple, 15 feet squarej with a portico 7 feet square, of which 
tile entrahoe is a cinque-foil arch. On the north side 27 
- feet distant and nearly flush with the front wall, there is 
another small temple 11^ feet square, with a portico of 
6 feet. The corresponding temple on the south side is gone. 
At 17^ feet to the front there are the ruins of two other 
buildings which are said to have been temples, but so. little 
inmainB that I was unable to verify the Brahmaflical-^lief. 
in front of these ruins is the gateway, 17 feet squa^! With 
a passage 5^ feet wide loading straight up to th® ^central 
fane, llie whole of those temples have heed , wii often 
restored and plastered that they have suffered mdre froih the 
repjwrs of man than from the ravage of time. The body 
of it^o central fane is now altogether hidden' 4)y a thick cidt 
of plaster, the unfortunate gift of GulS.b Singh. 


The great ruined fane to the east consists of a mound 
of ruins resting on a basement 68§ feet lon^ by 56^ feet 
hre^d, which is 4n rather better preservation than the 
Sat'&hara temples. Its de^sign, too, is quite different, as it 
is divided into a number of small panels or recesses by- broad 
pilasters after the style of the tope basement at Mtoi- 
kyltla. But the intervals are only one diameter and twp- 
fifths, and the capitals are without the long abacus, which is 
the peeuliar feature of the tope architecture, The cornice 
is supjKjrted by a row of plain denfcOa, ,7||- inches deep !^d 
Sf mehe® broad, with intervals equal to the breadti^i, JTbo 
whole was covered with a t^in coat (ff placer; Whieh H^y 
still i>e seen in the tiieltered recess*^ between the dentils, 
nud even on the "‘spaooth face of the architecture. There 
is nbthing now netoaimng About this basement to show 



B "belonged to tx Budcthist lope or a Brahtoanieia 
„fftin|>le. But over the doorway of a modern tem]»lc to Rama 
Ofaandra, which is close by on the north side, thoro is a threei , 
. headed and four-armed male figure that it is said to have 
been found in the mass of ruins overlying the >)a8etnent* %ie 
statue is of red sandstone 3 feet Idgh. The three heads are 
difFerent,’~“in the middle a man, to the right a boar, and to 
the Ihft a lion. This difi'ers from every other threo-headed 
staUie that 1 have yet met with ; but it is, 1 believe, a re- 
presentation of Visbna as the supreme being, the man's head 
being Vuhau Narayutm, the creator, ihe hoar’s head Wshnu 
f'^miha, the preserver of the universe, and the Lion’s head, 
Vishnu Nara~Si/uAa, the desti-oyer. There is ri''*hiug else 
about the figure to show wlial it is intended for, as there are 
only lotus Tlowers in ihr(?e of the iiauds, am’, the fciirth rests 
031 tlie hip. 

Jlwen Tbsang describes fs o.’.vji, 3iaine(I 8ii)hapura, 
which, judging by its boarhig and (iistuT'.ce cd' 7C0 //, or 117 
niiles,^ south-east from Taxiii, and its c]c:n- tank; s\vurmii:g 
with fish, ^liould.bo KalAs;. but tiie n hole doscrijdion wdJ not 
apply to Kuta.*., nor, indeed, to any ot! cr p’ u;c viiii which 
I am acquainted.*® Siuhapara is r,‘jld to t^o a large town 
14 or 15 li, or abouf iii ch-cui;. It w;is ^Ituatid on 

the top of a high liill oi uifhcnlt. ncee.s', and as the eJImato 
also is described as very cold, i? is certeJn that .Sinh ipnra must 
have been situated on one of tin. isolated hill-, of the 
salt range. Either ^fnlot or Katas wdi snsv, n- ibis des- 
cription very vreh, abhougli their ni-^iance froju 'i'axil.a is 
little move than 85 miles. But tbtj pilgrim no doubt over- 
estimated tilt., length of this tedi.aj- and fatiguing journey 
“ over hills and ilirnugii vaviiics,” <‘Vi.u admitting that ho 
may have truvelled by a moro cirseiitous route. d'Jio great 
difficulty, however, docs not lie in the exaggerated distance, 
but in the position oj‘ Llio ten tuaVs of water swarm- 

ing with fish, which are plric nlat -40 or 6(3 /?, or 7 to 8 miles 
to^ the south-east of Sialiapura. Now, tjbe only tanks of 
thi§i description that I cow hi hoar of are those of iLatds, Sib-^ 
O-rniga^ and Nar-Smgh-Phudr. The Is^t is properly aspring 
of water and not a tank, as it issues from the rock, according 
^to my informant, like as Narsingh hlmscjf sprang -from the 
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a small tanl' fof ^ad in the 
m M stjfeaaS' l^atis, about 3 miles ik> the east 
c^-^SSalot* ,0n the Wh1t%ej?e Js a small old templf of .tlie 
later K;«s!imii*t^ style which contains a figure of Mi-Bovi 
in Mack stone. Malot does not answer the description, because 
these is no^ ancient place possessing holy tanks within the 
recorded ^distance of 7 or 8 miles. I think, however, that 
Malot mast he the Sinhapura of Hwon Thsang, as it is. 
known to have been the capital of the Janjuhas at a very 
tsarly period. The. fort is said to be about the same size as 
&at of Kat4s. The ten holy tanks I would identitV with 
the ^erent pools in the bed of the Ganiya Kala* below 
Kafcls, hut the bearing is north-oast and the* distance about 
M'jniles. As, however, Hwon Thsang docs not appt'ar to 
have visited the holy tanks himself, the error in tlicir position 
iuttst.be due to his informants. 


XXI. sakgala-wala.tiba, or SANGALA. 

The Sangnla of Alexander has long ago been reciogni^ed 
in the Sakala of the Brahmans and tli© Sagal of the Biuld- 
hists; but its position would still perhaps have rernained 
undetermined had it not fortunately been visitt'd hf th'c 
Chittese pilgrim, Hwen Thsang, in A,* D. 630. Both Arrian 
and Curtius place Sangala to the east of the Uydraotos, or 
Ravi, but the itinerary of Hwen Thsang shows titat it was 
to the west of the Eavi, and as nearly as possible in the 
position of the present Sdngla^tala.Tlba, or “ Sangnla Hill.” 
I first became acquaint'd with this place in 1S39. when 
I obtained a copy of Mogal Beg’s manuscript map, com- 
piled by Wilford, who has three times described iis posiiion 
in the Asiatic Researches.*^ But I was not able to obtain 
ftuy AdqpUnt of the place until b8S4, when 1 heard from 
•Ckdimel O. Hamilton who had visited it, and from' Captain 
Blagrare who had surveyed it, that Sangala was a foal hill 
■mth traces of buildings and with a sheet of water on one 
side of it. Burihg my last season’s tour through the Panj4b 
I was able fo visit the hill myself, and 1 am now satisfied 

it must bo the of Alexander, although the 

posdtion does not agree witMpiat wMeh his historians have 
ass%ned to ih . i ^ ' V.. ' 
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^ In the tiojo of Hw^ Th^ing, or Sakala, ws^ 

in rains, and the chief toipi of the district 
Chehui, which ma.^ also be read as DAaka or t>aka.* The 
pilgrim places this new town at 16 H, ot 2|, miles, to the 
north-ept of, Sakata, but as all the country within thht 
range is open and flat, it is certain that no t<mn could ever 
have existed in the position indicated. In the same direction, 
however, .but ;at 19 miles, or 1J6 li, I found the ruins of a 
largo town, , cniled which accorded almost exactly 

with the pilgrim's description of the new town of Tse-kia. 
It is necessary to fix the position of this place, because Hwen 
Tbsang s measurements, both coming and going, are referred 
to it and not to Sakala. From Kashmir the pilgrim pro- 
ceeded by Panacli to Kajapura, a small town in the lower 
hills which is now called Uajaori. From thence be travelled , 
to the soutli-east over a moimtain and across a river <^lled 
CJi^H-Ut-lo-j^o-kict, which is the Chimdrabhaga or modern 
Cheuab, to Che-ye-pn-lo or Jayajpnra (probably Hafizabad) 
where lie slept for the night, and on the next day hereached 
Tae-kia, the whole distance being 700 li, or 116 miles. As a 
south-east direction w'ould have taken the pilgrim to the east 
f'>i the Kavij we must look for some knowna point in his 
siibocqueixt route as the best means of checking this erro- 
neous bearing. This fixed point W'e tiud in She‘lan4o4o, 
the well known Jdlandkam, which is, the pilgrim places, at 
..>0(k^ ])las 5<>, plus 140, or 150 li, or alt(^gethcr between 690 
and 7<<‘0 li to the cast of Tfie-Jcia. Tins place was, therefore, 
as t -. ally as possible, equi-distant from Rajaori and Jiilan- 
dhar, Kow, Asarur is exactly 112 miic.s di'staut from each 
of these places in a direct line drawn on th.c map, and as.jt is 
undoubtedly a vciy old place of considerable size, I am satisfied 
tf)ut it must be the town of Tse-kla described by Hwen 
Thsaug. ^ . 

In A. D. 630 the pilgrim found the walls of Sakala 
completely ruined, but their foundations still remained, 
showing a circuit of about 20 U, or 3^ miles. In the 
midst of the ruins^itherc was stilf a small’ portion of the 
old city inhabited, which was only 6 or 7 li, or just one 
mile in circuit. Inside the city there was a monas- 
tery of one hundred, monks who studied the HinayAna, or 
exo teric doctrines of Buddhism, and be^do it there was a 
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feet ^horottie four previous BuddW 

tfclr ibot priiil At 6 or (5 // or less Ifean ic>ue milei 
-to th^ niortli-’55'est, tluire vvafi a Second stupa, also about 200 
feet bigb, wbicb was built by King Asoka :>». fhe sp<>t where 
the four previous Budd.has bad evplfiinea the law. 

. i^dngUtiodh* Tihn is a small i*ocky bill lormiug two sides 
of a triangle, Tviti' tlie open sule tovards the south-east.* 
The north bide uf ft. b/ll rises to a be).ght of 2lSi feet, but 
the noiab-er.pt vSib?' is only ICO feet. The interior area of the 
triangle slopes gradordly down to the south-east till it aads 
abruptly in asleep bank hi: ie»i above the ground. This 
bank was once crowned with a. bi iek wall, which 1 was able 
to trace oiby at ihc east end, wbero it joined the rock. The 
whole area is es’i'cred with briidr ruins, s.iaongst wb’oh J 
found two squafv. ibundaiions. The bricks are of very large 
siae. 15 by 9 In 3 iueiies. T>n>‘ii’e the last hfteen .years tbes. • 
-bricks have, been renuived in irmat mnnbevs. Nearly 4,000 
were c-iirried to flie larg<' vilJae:e oi Marb 0 miles to the 
north, and fd>o el the same nnuib< r imnT bare been taken 
(o the top of the bill t... i./rr.- .i Onver for the survey opera- 
tions. I'hc l.tr.-e of U;...- !'>!•'! i? iVoin i.KiO to .jj^SOO feet on 
each side, or jus: 1 mile m eiia .di . On the, east and bout h 
ubles tho approach Uj the bdl is covi wd by a large snamp, 
half a iuilc ifi !en' 2 lSi, ,,,u i nearly a /[ua-vtc r of a mile in 
breadth, nhicb dri«.-,s tip annu.iily m [bo summer, but daring 
the seas uai] rain.- tia< a g-euei,'.!! depth of abemt B feet. ,lu 
tlie time of Aic.sai.der this have been a line sheet of 

water which has bcei; lessened in depth by tim 

annual was.biugs oi. sih Iroiti the bill ab'we. On the north- 
eastcru sif!*> ..if ti;e bdl tbc;o a.ro the remains of two large 
buiidlugs. from wbieu i obtained old bricks of the enormous 
size'ol 17', b} 11 b\ 3 inebes. Cio'=e by thero is an old 
Well whicli vt.ss led civ cleared out by some of the wandering 
tribes. On the norl I i- western side. 1,000 fec-t distant, there 
|g a low ridec of rock e-jjllcd Jl^/tnda-ka-pura^ from 25 to 30 
feet in height, and about 500 feet in length, which has 
formerly been covei'cd with brick buildings. At If miles 
to the south there is juiother .ridge of three small bills called 
^}-pa and little Sdngala. All these hills are formed of "thp 
same dark grey ruck as that of Chanyot and of the Kardna 

1X0[*tt i'lAu tif bho iliU ' ,, 
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tKo Cieoab, tK%icb contains ^gKu^' iron, 
P W worked on accotmif? of tK© want, of fuel, HThe 
_ bf jroa is noticed by Hwca 

la oom^rfag this accoimt with the description ^Sf- tiic 
'CBiaese j>i^m, I And only two places tliat o^n be ideniiAmi. 
Tf»0 first i$' the site of the laodern town, whicli was J^KUit 
a mile m circuit, and was situated in the midst of the r^hs. 
This I take to be the hill itsel/, which accords exactly with 
the description, and which would certainly have. been. 
€te6upied in preference to any .part of the open. plain ,heh?w 
on .accent ;of its security. The second is the stupa '(f 
Asokaj; wldch was situated at rather less than one mile to the 
north- west of the monastery inside the town. This I 
would identify with the low ridge of rock on the north-west 
called Mundapapwra, of which the highest point at Qic 
north- westeim end is 4,000 feet, or more than throe-quarters 
of a mile distant from the central point of the triangular 
area of the town. The plain, on the north and west sides of 
the hill ia strewn with broken pottery and fragments of 
brick for a considerable distance, showdng that the town must 
once have extended in both of these ' directions. But the 
whole circuit of these remains did not appear to be more 
than or miles, or about one-half of Hwen Thsang’s 
measurement. 


^ The Brahmanical accounts of Bakala have been collected 
from the MahAhbirata by Professor Lassen.* According to 
that poem, Sakala, the capital of the Madras, who are also 
called J^rtikas, and Bihikas, was situated on the Apagd 
rivulet to the west of the Irdvati ox K4vi Itiver. If. was 
approached from the east side by pleasant paths through the 
J^ilu forest. 


SamMjo^« kM’iranam vanesliu sukhavartmasu. 

which .Professor Lassen translates "per amoenas 
traimtas dmhulantes.** But the JPilu, ox. Salvadora .JPersica» 
is the oommonest wood in this pact of the Panj&bi andia 
spedally abundant in the Rechna Doab. >Ia these "pleasknt 
^ths’* of the JPilu forest, tbe travelle^i|yas unfortunately 
liamo. to be despoiled of his clothes by jobbers. This des- 
j^ptioh by the author of the Mahabhkra^ w^as fully verified 

' ■ ' * XanUpotaaiw TaSiift, pp. 
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u^O, and again by m^U in 
i8(m. - W ieaviiig Stola,^ Chinese pilgiim 
fiiistwdhl hAo^ a foj?e»t oi Po-loshe trees, wh^ hw party 
enconiateTi^ -fifty brigands who despoiled them ^ their 
clothes .♦ In November 1863 1 approached Sdkala from tlm 
east throngh a continuous wood of JPUu frees, and pitched 
my tdnt at the foot of the hill. During the night the tent 
was three times approached by parties of robbers, who wei'o 
detected by the vigilance of my watch dog. M, Juliea has 
properly rendered Hwen Thsang’s J^o-lo-shG by jpaldsd, the 
Batea frondosa or DMIc tree; but as the forest confeisted of 
Pih( trees, both before and after the time of Hwen Theang, 
I would suggest the propriety of correcting Po^lo-ahe to 
Pi-lo. I conjecture that tlie Chinese editor of the pilgrim's 
life, who was most probably ignorant of the PUu, substi’- 
tttted the well-feuown Paldsa, which is fre®(iently mentioned 
by Hwen Thsaug, nuder the belief that ne was making an 
important and necessary correction. 



The country is still well known as or tho 

district of the Madraa, which is said by somj^,iJfextend from 
the Bids to the Jhelam, but by others only w the Chenab, 
Bogardiug the Apagd rivulet, I beliefO that it may be 
recognized in the a small stream which has its 

rise in the Jammu liiils to tho north-east of Syalkot, After 
passing Syalkot the Ayak runs westerly near Sodhra, wherq^ 
in the rainy season it throws off its superfluous water into 
the Chenab. It then turns to the S. 8, W. past Banka and 
Nandauwu to Bhutdla, and continues this same' course till 
within a hivv miles ©f Asarur. There it divides into two 
branches, which, after passing to the east and west of Asarur, 
rejoin at 2^ miles to the south of Sdngalawdla Tiba, Its 
course is marked in the revenxie survey maps for 15 miles 
to tho south-west of Siiugala, where it is called the Naiianwd. 
canal. -An intelligent man of Asarur informed mo that he 
had seeti the bed of ibe Nananwa 20 kos to the south-west, 
and that be had always heard that it fell into the B.4vi a 
long way off. This then must be Ar^Ji’s ** small rivulet” 
neu,r which Alexander pitched his camp, at 100 aiadm^ or 
11 1 Indies to the east of the Akesipes below it® junction 
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with iW tlusit time, thEfgjlbie, tliB water joi^ 

the Ayah iaii«^ave flawed for a lon^ dbtawoe below ^aagala, 
aaod mo«t piPObably leU the Ba^ as stated by my ia- 
tbrmajafe. Kear Aawmir and S^ngala* the Ayak is now quite 
dry at all seasons, but there must have been water in it at 
Bhaleal^ala; only; 24f miles above Asarur even so late as the 
reign of Shah d^^hin, when hi^ son Dara Shekoh drew a 
canal from that /place to his hunting seat at Shekohpura, 
which is also <^Uea the Ayak or Jhilri Canal. 

*' * ' ' 

The Buddhist notices of Sakala refer chiefly to its history 
in connection with Buddhism. There is the legend of tho 
seven kings who went towards Sdgal to carry off Prabh^vati, 
tho wife of King Kusa. But the king, mounting an elephant, 
met them outeide the city and cried out with so loud a voice, 
I am Kusa,” that the exclamation was heard over tho 
w^holc world, and the seven kings fled away in terror. t This 
legend may have some reference to the seven brothers and 
and sisters of Amba-Kapa, which is only 40 miles to tho 
east of SA,ngala. At the beginning of the Christian era 
Sdgal was the capital of Baja Milmda, whose name is still 
famous in all Buddhist countries as the skilful opponent of 
the holy Nagasena. The territory was then called Yona or 
Ywuna, which might refer cither to tho Greek conquerors, 
or to their Indo-Scy thian successors ; hut as Nagasena is 
generally re-lerred to the beginning of the Christian era, 
tho terra must certainly be restricted to the latter. Milinda 
himself states that he was born at Alasadda, which was 
200 ytgam, or about 1,400 miles distant from Sdgal. | He 
was therefore undoubtedly a foreigner ; and, in spite of tho 
exaggerated distance, I w'ould identify his birth-place with 
Alexandria Opiane, at the foot of the Indian Caucasus; 
ahout 40 miles to the north of Kabul. At a somewhat 
later period Sdkela was subject to Mahirkul} or MitdrkM^ 
who lost his kingdom by an unsuccessful campaign against' 
Baldditya King of Magadha. But being afterwards set at 
liberty by the ^nqueror, he obtained possession of Kashzhir 
by treachery. I know of no other mention of Sdkaia until 

' ^ Aiiabaiswi^ VI., <?, 
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ext^^d from the Ji|ili» |c> 

Bi^j and- f»Qim the fo6t of the hills to the conflu^iee i^o 
' 6ve rit^, ' ' ' :?■ "■■■ s*,- 


classical notices of Sangala are cCnSii^ tO the 
two historical accouu Is of Arrian and .Curtius and k passing 
.Attention by Diodonis. Curtins simply oalls it ** a great city 
defended not only by a wall but by a swamp But 

the sw'atnp was a deep one, .as some of the in haMtamts after- 
wards escaped by swimming across it (paltideni tranmavere' ). 
4a?riatt calls it a lake (Ibnn/-}, but adds that it was not deep, 

, that if was near the city wall, and that on© of the gates 
opened upon it. He describes the city itself as strong both 
by art and nature, being defended by brick walls and eoveretl 
by the lake. ^ Outside tiio (dty there was a low hill (gSk^h9» 
which the Kathseaus had surrounded with a triplo line of 
cart«*for the protection of their camp.f This little hill I 
would identify \vitli the low ridge to the north-west called 
Mundapapura, which would certainly appear to have been 
outside the city walls, as tlio broken bricks and ^ttery do ‘ 
not extend so far. • I conclude tliat the camp on the hiM was 
formed chiefly by tlje fugiiives from other places, for 
whom there w^ts no room in the already crowded city. The 
hiU must have been close to the city walls^ because the 
Xathaeaus, alter tbo second line of carts had been broken 
by the Greeks,.l]ed into the city and shut the gates, iHs 
clear therctore that the triple row of carts could only have 
surrounded the hill on three sides, and that the fourth side 
was open to the city. The hill was thus connected with the 
city as a temporary out-wofk, from which the defiers, if 
overpowered, could make their escape behind the walls. 
As the nimiber of earts captured by Alexander was only 300, 
the bill must hare been a very smafl one. Por if wc allow 
100 carts to each line, the innermost line, where they were 
closely packed at 10 feet per cart, could not have been moro 
than 1,000 feet m length round, the three sides nt the base. 

1 lacing the middle row 50 feet beyond the inner one its 
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length wouM have been 1,200 feet, and that of the outer 
row at -the same distance would have been 1,400 feet, or 
little i^oro than a c|tiartcr of a mDe. Now this aoi&^5(rds so 
well with the size of the Mundajiapnra hill tWt I feci consi- 
derablo^confidence in the actmraoy of my identifieatihn. As 
these carts evere afterwards used by Ptolemy to form B%in''de 
Hue of barrier outHide the lake, w^e obtain a limit toiji size, 
as 300 carts would not have extended more than 5,000 feet, or 
about 17 feet per cart if placed end to end, but as there pnry 
have been numerous trees on the bank of the lake, the 
of the barrier may be extended to about G,()00 feet. it is 

remarkable that this is tl'.e exar t. length of this outer lineac- 
cording to my survey, which shows the utmost, extent offhe 
lake in tlie rainy season, f coidd find no trace of the 
rampart fud diteii with which Alexander surrounded thh 
town, ljut I w as not disappointed, as tlio rains of two thousand 
yfaars must have obliterated them long ago. 


The Kathseans made an unsucc.. s>ful'1\i tempt to escape 
across the lake dm ing fhe night, but they were checked by 
the barric’* of carts and driven hack into the city. The 
Vt'ails were then broached by nndcrmiidng and the place 
was taken by assault, in w'hicii i!io Kall)e'nn^, according 
to Arrian, lost 17.00<'! slain and prisoners. Curtiusi 

however, gives the l '«s of the Jiathicans at 8,000 killed! 


I am satisfied that Arrian’s nu.nb 


iuo erroneous either 


throiigh error or exaggeration, as ihe- ct’ v was a small o>! 


!e. 


and c.ouid not, at the ordinary rate of h‘}i) or 5(>0 square feci 
to each p*U'sou, luive contain. a! uioi'- than 12,000 p.'opio. 
if wc double or triple titis for ti^c imiux <U’ fugitives, the 
xdfole number would be ahoni dOlMHj persons.' I should 
like therefore t.v read Arrian's iinmbers as 7,000 slain and 
17,000 prisoners. Tals would bring his number of slain 
into accord with Curtins and his i . ml number into accord 
with probability. 


Both Ourtius and Arrian agioe in stating that Alexander 
had crossed the U yds antes before lie advanced against 
Sangala, which slmuhl tlicrelbre he to the east of. that 
river. But the detailed measurements of Hwen Thsaug are 
too precisd, tbe statement of the Malnfbh^rata is too clear, ahd 
the comcidence of name is too exact be sot aside lightlyi 
Now the accounts of both Arrian and Curtins show that 
Alexauder vvasia fttll march for the Ql^gcs when he heard 
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”&»fc 'SSie£^^ ][ii^»i3i8 and Kjatlisea^ wettS js^ved 
, to gi:#& Mm ^ttle if no attempted to lead.ha^ «^my 
AlexaiMtnr iio sooner heard this thaa he immediately“*dh^ted 
ilia mardb Bgainst the Katlifoans, that is, he ahang^ ,^e 
previous dir^tion of hia march’ and proceeded 
Sangala. •• This was the unifoiui plan, on which he acdsM 
during his campaign in Asia, to leave no enemy behind him. 
When he was in full march for i^ersia, he turned aside to 
besiege Tyre ; when he was in hot pursuit of Bessus, the 
mur^rer of Darius, he turned to the south to subdue 
Drangiana and Aracho'sia ; and, when he \vas longing to 
enter India he deviated from his direct march to b'esiego 
Aoruos. With the Kathseans the provocation was the^ same. 
Likethe Tyrians, the Drangians and the Bazarians of Aoruos, 
they wished to avoid rather than oppose - Alexander j but, 
if attacked, they were resolved to resist. Alexander was 
then on the eas^n bank of the Hydrates or Ravi, and, on 
the day after his departure from the river, he came to the 
city of Fimprmna, where he halted to refresh his soldiers, 
and, on the third day, reached Sangala. As he was obliged 
to halt after bis fir.si two marches, they must hav^ been 
forced ones of not less than 25 miles each, and his last may 
have been a common march of 12 or 15 miles. Sangala 
therefore must have been about 00 or 66 miles from the 
camp oil the bank of the Ilydraotes. Now, this if the 
exact distance of the Sangala Hill from Labor, which was 
most probably the position of Alexander’s camp when he 
heard of the recusancy of the Kathaei. I believe therefore 
that Alexander at once gave up his march to the Ganges and 
re-crp«sed the llavi to punish the people of SangMa for 
daring to withhold their submission. 


XXII. ASARLTB,, OE TAXI. 

I have already mentioned Asarur as the probable posi 
tion of Hweu Thsang’s Tse-kia, which was the oapital of 
the l*aDjfi.b in A. D. G33. It is situated about 2 miles to 
the south of the high road between Lahore and PindirBhai' 
tiy4ii, being 45 miles from the former^ and 24 from the 
latter place. It is 19 miles distant- from Sangala by the 
road, but not more than 16 xtulc^s in a direct line, n^afosa the 
country. Nothing whatever is known of its- ancient history, 
but the peoplO'Say that it was originally* called Ud<mn»^f-r, 
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^kl)|;r% ttoe, when ‘Sltab, & Bogar, built the 
lirmob uxfe^^ on the top of the mound. The 
Oiedibo^ for the place is confirmed by the large size 
of the bricks, 18 by 10 by S inches, which are found all 
OTor the ruins, aud by the great numbers: of Indo-Scythian 
coins that are discovered annually after hea^^ rain. It 
therefore reaches back to the first cmatury before the 
Christian era, and from its position I bdieve E to be the, • 
Fimpranm of Alexander. ' , ■ 


The ruins of Asarur (or Asrur) consist of an extensfvo 
mound 15,600 feet, or nearly 3 miles in circuit.*' The highest 
point is in the north-west quarter, where the mound rises to 
69 feet above the fields. This part, which 1 take to be tiie 
ancient palace, is GOO feet long and 400 fet broad, and quite 
regular in shape. It contains an old well 2i feet in diameter 
which has not been used for many years, and is now dry, 
Tho palace is completely surrounded by a line of large 
mounds about 26 feet in height, aud 8,100 feet, or 1| miles 
in circuit, which was evidently the stronghold or citadel 
of the place. Tho mounds are rounded and prominent like 
the ruins of largo towers or bastions. On the cast and 
south sides of the citadel, the mass of ruins sinks to 10 and 
15 feet in height, but it is twice the size of the citadel, and 
is no doubt the remains of the old city. I could .find no 
trace of any ancient buildings, as all tlio surface bricks have 
been long ago carried off to tlic neighbouring shrine of 
XJgar Shah at Khangdl Masrur ; but amongst the old bricks 
forming the surrounding wall of tlic Masjid, I found tlnee 
moulded iti different patterns, which could only have be- 
longed to buildings of some importance. I found also a 
wedge-shaped brick 15 inches long and 3 indies Hack, with 
a breadth of 10 inches at the narrow end and nearly 10^ 
inches at the broad end. This could only have been made for a 
stupa^ or 3-5 well, but most probably for the latter, as the 
existing well is 21 feet in diameter. Asarur is a" sTwall 
village of only 45 houses. ^ 

Hwen Thsang places Tse-km at 14 03f*15 U or 2| miles 
to the north-cast of Sdltala, but as there ar^uo traces of any 

.y - V 

* Soo IMatf© a af ijtv ruuis tjf AjArur. 
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to liC^tlQn, I think it rery pr^hje that 
the flbtiM'he 114 or 115 U, or 19 ma^, which 

is the distance between Sangala and Asarur bjr the road, 
althOttjg^h in a^direct line it is not more than 18 miles. The 
cimoit' of pte^kia- was about 20 It, or upwards ol 3 miles, 
which agreeis sufficiently well with ray measurement of the 
mins of Asarur at 15, GOO feet, or just 3 miles. At the time ' 
of Hwen llisang’s visit there were ten monasteries, hut 
Tery few Buddhists, and the mass of the people worshipped 
the Brahmanieal gods. To the north-east of the town at 
10 U, or nearly 2 miles, there was a stupa of Asoka, 200 
feet in height, which marked the spot where Buddha bad 
halted and which was said to contain a large quantity of 
his relics. This stupa may, I think, be identified with 
the little mound of Saldr near Thata Syudon, just two miles 
to the north of Asamr. 


XXIII. RAN-SI, OR NARA-SIb’HA. 

On leaving Tse-kia, Hwen Thsang travelled eastward 
to Na-lo-senff-ho or Ndr<i-SinJta, beyond which place he 
entered the forest of Fo-lo-she or Pila trees (Salvadora 
Persica) where he encountered the brigands, as already 
related.* This town of Ndra-Sinha is, I believe, represented 
by tbe large ruined mound of Itan-Si, which is situated 9 
miles to tlio south of Shekohpura, and 25 miles to the E. 
S. E. of Asarur, and about the same distance to the west 
of Lahore. Si or Sih is the usual Indian contraction for 
Sink, and Man is a well known interchange of pronuncia- 
tion with Nar, as in Manod for Narod, a large town in the 
Gwalior territory about 35 miles to the south of Narwar, 
and in Sakhlor for Lakhnor, the capital Katehar or MohiU 
khand. In Mansi, therefore, we have not only an exact 
con'espondence of position, but also tlie most precise agree- 
ment of name, with the long-sougbt-for Ndro^-Sinha of the 
Chinese pilgrim. This identification is tbe moye valuable 
as it furnishes the most conclusive evidence that could be 
desired of the aoduraoy of Hwou Thsang’s emplacement of 
Sangala to the westward of the Bfivi, instead of to the east- 
ward as indicated by the classical authorities. 

..a — t.. — ■- , .. .. .. 

• JalSea’a Kiren ThBtwg, I., 97. 
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nnn 6{ oonsisi of a lai*ge ruined mouk^ 

600 feet ij^ length from north to south, and 100 feet frdW 
' a general height at fVom 25 to 25 feet. 

It 1 $ thioldy covered with broken bricks of largo size, ^ 
oc^sionaUy found by the saltpetre manufactures,^ 
mounds in the Panj^b, as Shorkot, 
Mmtam Harapa, ®a, abound in saltpetre, which has Wn 
derived from man’s occupation, and which therefore affortls 
a certain proof that the mound of Pansi is not, a natural 
eleyation but an artidoial accumulation of rubbish, the result 
of many centuries. Eansi also possesses a tomb of a 
Nao-gaja, or giant of « nine yards, which I believe |o be 
only the remains of a recumbent statue of Unddha, after 
his attainment oPNirvdna, or death. Similar gi^ntic 
statues of bricks and mud are still made in Barma, which, 
when in ruins, present exactly the same appearance as these 
Na^-gaja tombs. As Buddha was beJieyed to have died with 
Lis face to the cast, all the Nirvdna statues w'ould of course 
be placed in a direction from north to south, and as Muhamr 
madan tombs in India are placed in. the same direction, I 
believe that the early MusalmS,n8 took advantage of these 
Buddhist statues to form ready-made tombs for their leaders 
who fell in battle. I ,shall have more to say on this subject 
hereafter, and I only mention it here as another proof of the' 
antiquity of 

XXIV. AMBAKAPI, OR AMAKATIS. 

Amla and Kdpi are the names of two ruined mounds, 
the remains of ancient cities, which are said to have been 
called after a brother and sister, w'hose story has already 
been given in my account of XIdniky41a. According to the 
le^ud, the family consisted of three brothers, named 
Sir-mkh and Atnha, and of four sisters, named 
.Mdpi, Kalpi, and 3£dnd€hi, each of whom is saiH to 

have founded a city to the south of Shekohpura, and in 
lu^ediate vicinity of ^t'he ruins of these cities are 

pointed out at the following places : x- 

Ui.—Sir-kap is a mound of ruinaimar the village of 
Balarh, 6 miles to the south of Sbekohpm: It is remai^w; 
able that the name of Balarh is also coni^ctcd with Sirkapl 

* See Plate LXXI. for the '(loaiaoiMi of S'ansi .nd^llutbnU'pi. 
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i0'ftTtti»eijpa42«hdr'b. tfib’ “Milage 'of 
jitiii^^^^<.]p(^e8 to of ^Mi^b|r«ixa,.a3id 2| 

to liioframfe of tbe Sir-lsap ttioimd. 

' llijab' — lai^go mined niound and village np- 
watdi^ of 9 miles to the south of. Shelcohpura, and one miio 
to the east of B^en-m. 


< .4^.~^Kdpi, or Kdu.piy as it is also written mid pro- 
houncod, is a small mound 2^ miles to the east of Amba, bn 
the old high road to Labor. . 

,, , 6th.— is another small ruined mound near the 

village of Bhuipnr, alxiut midway between the mounds of 
Sir-Imp and Amba. 

C^A. — Munde is a mined mound and village on the west 
ban^ of the Bdgh-baohka River, 8 miles to the south of 
Bansi and Amba. . 


^ith.—^Mdndehi' i& a mined mound *and village to the 
south-east of Amba and Kapi, from which ^t is equi-distant 
3'! miles. 

Ail of these mounds are on the western Bank of the 
Bdgh-h€ichha Biver, and at a mean distance of about 26 miles 
to the westward of Labor. The whole of the villages just 
mentioned will bo ic»und in the district map of Labor, but 
the mounds themselves are .shewn only in the largo map of 
the Sarai'piir Parganah. I have already remarked that the 
vninne of the Bdgh-hachha or Tiger-cub Biver is most pro- 
ba^biy. connected with the legend ©f the ” sevefn hungry tiger 
ctt|»s” fEdgk^bachhas), w'hose names iare preserved in those 
seven mounds above-noted. Thesame story is toldbere 
that is so common in the ^ndh S&gar the 

Bi^Of fiiyilkot, plays at chopar with for a human 

"bead, and having won it aocepts his daughter MjoMld Instea^.: 
of the atakft. The .people have the most undoubtifig fsith in 
tbe truth of this -iegend, and they quoted, with eyidont 
satwfimtion, the Mlotrlng couplet in support of their lielief ; 

&apa fiai Ictmi, : . 

tskhnrawan tn. . . 

striife aroa* ^twaen Amb «ml K&p, 
sister Ealpi mad^ it npl . k 
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Ali they wmW give no explanation of the nature of tins 
quarrel, ilio couplet adds but little to our iuformtion regard- 
ing the seven-brotbers and sisters. I may ob8ex”io, hovreyePj, 
that the junction of the two names of and Kiipth 
most probably as old as the lime of Ptolemy, who places a 
town named Amakaiis, or AmakapiSy to the west of the 
KAvi, and in the immediate neighbourhood of Luhokla or 
La'boi.* 

The moond of Amba is 900 feet squaro, and from 25 
to 30 feet in height; but as tiic whole of the surrounding 
fields, for a breadth of about 000 feet, pve covered with broken 
pottery, the full extent of the ancient town may bo taken at 
hot less than 8,000 feet, or upwards of 3 miles in circiiif. 
The mound itself is covered with broken bricks of large size, 
an :ongst which I discovered scyrm] pieces of carved brick. 
1 lonnd also one piece of grey ^ .udstor e. and apiece of 
speckh J iron 0 / a similaj* to that of Sangaia, and id' the 
-Karfina Mills. Accoiding to tbc roitements of the pco|-le, 
the jfiaoe w'£(S founded ]ty Maja Aciba or lOifO yeani 

ago, or just about the b''.einning of iLc Chri d'sn era. Tins 
date w’oul'J make the three brothers ••rmtemporary .vjth 
Ilushka, Jushka, and Kanishka, — t;)o three grc'.it l.higs of iisc 
T or Ju'^A'/ci/?. jace of Indo-Scytisians, witu ’>vLoniXam 
on other grounds * inclined to identify them At 
however, I am not prcpaicd to enter upon li e long discus- 
sion which would be necessary to establish their identity. 

XX Y. SArjIlNf). 

The large town of Sarhind owt'cl ifs '•ndden rise to the 
Pathiln Kraperor, Piruz 'rughiuk. vvJio in A, M, 1300 made 
it the head oil’ a separate district under the charge of Zia- 
uddin Barani, the historian. At the same time he built a 
fort called Finizpur, which must have boon of , considerable 
strength, as only seventy years later a rebel Turki slave, 
named PoiAd, held it for no less than six years against hig 
suzerain the King of Jleihi. But before this time it was 


* Tlio legoiid of Rft,«ain, and Ma 4<»mon fop. Sir Kap, w at'fell known alMt at Piii j n* tho 
oast of the and at .Snli&nwpur to the esavt of tbe litinna. I ’'cliovo tlwt Jt-i erteu- 

Bum ath-Umtod to Uto G^atm fh© ItlAmiifieabm of IHolcmy^e Lr^hoHa r.o/i/j'/* 

^38 matk) itx Kioport’s Map of ln‘lia accorJiTi'^ to which ftccompanu d 

l4i©»eft's It simoo b<?oii oolppirjucd by Uio rt'sctivolic^ of 

T. H. llaornUjo, iu ‘‘Ilistofy AatiijtuitP’® of ^ 
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a e^a nptPf it is mentioned Feriabta tb^ 

most eastai^ pt^siS^ of the Brahman M%s of 38&btil. 
After their gubjesetidn bj^ ihe King of Ghazni, it bocatab the 
frontier town of the Musalm^ns, and its name of Sotr'*-'Mmd 
or “ frontier of Hind,” is popularly assigned to this period, 
when it was the boundary tonm between the Hindus and 
the Iduhammadans. Its actual foundation is generally 
attriButed to a Ohoh&n Thakur or Baja, who abont 900 years 
ago brought people from Borm and Nolda, two very old 
town? which are said to have^ been built by Riya Bali and 
Baja Nala. Boras is situated at 8 miles to the east south-east 
and Nolds at 14 miles to the south-east of Sarhind. There 
are ruined mounds in which old coins are found at Ixith 
siteisET and at Nollfe-there is a stone temple with a stone 
Ungdm called Nuleswara, near which an annual fair is held 
on the 4tb of the waning moon of Ph&lgunm 

Other accounts attribute the foundation of Ssrbind to 
the time of Sikandar Jti^arn,cft Aloxtxudev tlie Great, A 
fakir flying from Sikq,ndar with the Bdras, or “ philo- 
sophers' stone,” and being closely followed by the kiner, 
threw the stone into a tank near Miran-ha-dera, to the north- 
west of the present city of Sarbind. Sikandar scut two 
elephants into the water to search for the Bdms, when one 
of their iron fetters was turned into gold, but the stone w'as 
never found. So the king pitched his tent near tho tank 
and planted a grove of mangoes, and stayed there searching 
for the Taras untii the trees boro fruit. He remained there 
for twelve years, w'hen he abandoned the vain search, and 
filling up the tank, he dug another, w^hich still exists, called 
Bibi-Sar, or “ the lady’s tank.” This tank, however, is 
usually attributed to JIdj-Tdj, or Mdji and Tdji, the two 
daughters of Sikandar, who are said to have died "unmarried. 
Their tombs are still pointed out near the tank, and about one- 
quarter of a mile to the north is the Bdgh Bikandar^ or 
grove of mangoe trees which is said to have been planted by 
Alexander. 

According to the more popular account, a holy man, 
named Mir Miran, or Amir Sayid, received the king's 
daughter iZ4'- 2% ia marriage, along with a JagMr in the 
neii^bourhood of Sarhind. The lady made the tianJi? now 
Bibi-Sar j and whmi hef husband died, the hthg bdilt 
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^erWm fstme tomb wM<sbt ttaAds near tifct© JMi, 

Sar^k, Tb« tuadition is supported by the faot that tl5 
vdlagB k stiU caHod Mir MWia.Dera. 
of bjmseH.aotiiing wbaterer is known, ©xoent; 

that be W m the to of the PatbAn kings. tW. ind^ 

IS evident to me stylo of the tomb, which is a verrS 

arcUitore. 1 ©(mcto! 
ther^c^ that ho must have lived after the time of Pimz 
.^ghlak, or^some time during the fifteenth century, A 
sinulw date may also be deduced from the title of Mir 
which would seem not to have* been used iu India by holy 
men until after the time of Timur. If any dependence could 
be placed <m the name of the king, I should be inclined to 
assi^ Mir .Miran .to the time of Sikandar Lodi, iu the 
beginning of the 16th oentuiy. From the late date of the 
tomb it IS ceirtain, therefore, that Sarhind could not have been 
founded by the saint, although his residence at the place 

aggrandizement. I 

think it i“ohly probable that the fakir of one legend is the 
saint of the other, as the same story of the J^amas. or wild 
g^se dropping pearls into the Mamah Nala during tho 
Stay of the fakir, m related also of the saint, ^ 

But Sarhind must have been a place of some conse- 
quence eveii in the time of the Hindus, as a governor was 

an King of^Delhi, In A. I). 1246 it formed part of the 
vjceroyalty of the Panjab under the celebmted Shir Khan, 
^ f ^®*built lis fort, but it still had a separate gov«frnor 

A. H. 1268, when the different districts of the PaniAbVere 
placed under separate governors, Sarhind again bemiric an 

of tho Delhi empire. Under the 
Khilji kings, however, it was once more attached to the 
Ycwoyalty of SamAna, in which state it continued until 
A. D. 1360, when the fort was re-built and made the head 
of an independent province by Firuz Tughlak. From this 
time fe arhmd continued to increase in weMth and importance 

I L V Muaoxninttd Ghori ini. 30[. SMwor A, Ih im 

to fclifa tbe fort bad in his jiosaeasioz^ hufc it wm stirrenSod to PifckSfa 
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sandy desert, whiok at last forced tlie- Mt^al Iha^ppiiata to 
abamon the old lines of toad by B|usi ^d ShaAfi^ £^d to 
seek for a permanent line farther to the north 1^/ Siohlnd 
and Ambhla. For the contury and a halif tl^t iater- 
Tened l^etween the accession of Akhar and the death 


^as farther ineteasbd. 


Aurangzih, Sarhind was one of the most flourisMag cities 
of the Mogal Bmpire, and to this belong nearly all 

the existing buildings both public and private. Some idea 
of the great extent of tlie city during this penod ms^ be 
formed irora the popular belief that it contained no less 
than 360 mosques, with as many tombs, forts, 8arfi.s, and 
wells. Many of the tombs and mosques are yet standing, 
and numerous wells may still be scon amongst the billowy 
heaps of the vast sea of the brick ruins which now surrounds 
this old city for several miles. 


But the prosperity of Saiiiind closed with the reign 
of Aufangzib, who die^d in A. I>. 1707. Two years later 
the city was captured and plundered by the Sikh Chief, 
Banda, who put the Governor, Vazir Khan, to death,, in 
revenge for the cruel murder of Guru Govind’s family. In 
1713 his successor, Bayazid Khan, was killed, and Sarhind 
was again plundered by the victorious Sikhs. Its further 
decay was arrested for a time by the capture and d.eath of 
Banda in 17 IG, and the consequent dispersion of the Sikh 
troops. But in 1758, when they had recovered their strength, 
it was plundered for the third time by the Sikh soldiers of 
Adina Beg’s army, who expelled the Afghan Governor 
of Ahmad Shah. In 1761 Ahmad Shah reinstated his 
Governor, Zciii Khan, in person, and in the end of the follow- 
ing icaf he a|^ain returned and frustmted the designs of 
the lakhs by defeating them with great slaughter between 
Lu<|^ua and Saihind. But though checked, the Sikhs were 
not much weakened, and in iDcoember 1763 they matiajged 
to assemble anothetlarge army for a foiujth attadk on Sarhind. 
Zein Khan jmarched out to oppose theni, but he was defeated 
and Whod, and Sarhind whi taken and totally destroyod by 
the vengeful Sikha who had not yot forgotten the murder 
of Guru Govind’s family.. Even to this day every Bikh,, on 
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passing tiatoagh S^Mnd, cajrrias away a brick which he i«;^ 
suppoatid to iawow into the Jumna as he goes towards JECari-i ’ 
dw4r, and into the Sutlej on his return to the PanjUb, with 
the hops thsd' m time the detested city will thus be 'utterly 
remoTed from the feoe of the earth. The Muhammadan 
families who esci^ retired to the village of Bassi, four miles 
to the northward, whicfe has now become a large and flourish- 
ing town. 

After its destruction in 3 763, Sarhind remained desolate 
for several ydars, until it was partially occupied by the Sikhs 
of Paiii41a. In 1638, when. I first saw its ruins, they W''ore 
Burrounded by a thick Jungle of Talds, or JDMk trees. Phis 
has now disappeared, and when I visited the place in 1861 
I saw only.fine fields covered with crops of green com 
w^av^ng amidst the ruins, At present there are said to be 
upwards of 3,000 inhabited houses, which would give a popu- 
lation of more than 15,000 souls. 

The ruins of Sarhind, as already mentioned, consist 
almost entirely of Muhammadan buildings of a late period. 
With the single exception of Mir Miran’s tomb, they ai*e 
all of brick whi<?h lias once been plastered, but the loss of 
the stucco has hastened their decay, and has deprived them 
of much of their beauty. Some of them are still remark- 
able for their size, but the gi’eater number are mere shape- 
les.s lieaps of ruin. 

building at Sarhind is the tomb of 
Mir Miran. It forms a square of 47 feet outside, and 
20 teet 4 inches inside, with a height of about 32 feet. It is 
buil-fc entirely of stone, and is surmounted by a large central 
dome, raised on an octagonal base, with' a smaUer dome, 
raised on a square ^ base, crowning each of the four covers. 
iiiHcli of the four sides is pierced by a recessed doorway with 
a pointed arch, which is covered by a second loftier arch of 
larger span. The dead walls are relieved by three rows of 
recesses, suitnounted by battlements, and ornamented with 
numerous squares of blue enamelled tiles. The general efifeot 
is decidedly good, and altogether toe' tomb of Mir Miran is 
one of toe most pleasing as well as on® of the most perfect 
specimens of the later Path4n or earlier Afghan architecture. 

L.L largest tomb at Sarhind is a p]|i,in brick building 
attributed to Sayid IChan, Path^n. It ^ a square of 7^ 



M the thicl^ W(^n-1)eing, 

. l;|r^i^«i»ri^ deeply recei^d srocoas, i??j^eh tm 

’.vi^ed'idlh.p^ At the four ootheKfi the:^ 

Yijry email square tuiTets which look meau aad hoaigui- 
^^utheside the lofty central dome of about 40 feet diameter, 
whldb enrowns the building. This dome springs^ from a tall 
or neck about 20 feet in height, ftnd is surmoauted by 
an octagonal cupola which forms an elegant pud appruprMte 
:^^ainmit to the , whole edifice. I notice this last faot , ibe 
ttore particularly, beeauso the pinnacle or jsupolai most 
Plxthlm tombs is usually wanting altogether, or is too much 
ruiuod to show its design. 

The next tomb in point of sixe is another red brick 
buiifting attributed to Khoja, or Kh\faja Khan. This is* a 
squan^ of 68 feet outside a ad 23 1 feet inside. The great 
dome iS 36 feet in diameter, outside, and 7 feet thick. At 
each ot the four corners there is a small copola standing on 
a base It feet square. As the general style of this building 
approaches very closely to that of Mir M Iran’s tomb, it may 
be assigned with great probability to the fifteenth century. 

The smaller tombs it is unnecessary to dcseribej but I 
may mention the octagonal brick tomb of Chirka, Ckoti or 
the “ thread maker,” and the pretty little octagonal tomb of 
Pirbnndi Kakskaivdla, or “ the painter.” The latter is an 
octagonal building on open arches, surmounted by the well 
known pear-shaped dome of the Mogal period ; but the 
body of the building is profusely covered with paintings of 
fiowei's, most probably designed by tbc Nakshawdla himself, 
and the roof is entirely covered with glazed tiles arranged 
in a novel and pleasing manner, which I. have not seen re- 
peated elsewhere. The thin ribs, or melon-like divisions of 
the dome, are marked by dark blue lines, and the intervals 
are filled by colored tiles, laid , herring-bone fasliion, in a 
gradation of shades beginning from pale yellowish green at 
the top down to dark green at the bottom. Each of these 
sjiaces therefore represents a large ^een leaf ^th stem and 
fibres marked by thfe thin lines of Junction of the til©s. 
The octagonal base of the dome is covered with three rows 
of yellow tilea divided by thin lines of blue, the whole sur- 
mounted by a diamond pattern of yellow and blue. AltO- 
gethm this is one of the most pleasing specimens Of glazed 
ornamentation that I have yet met with. ’ 
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Tile only exisjfeiiig rn^^tte tbEt is worth meEtioniog fs 
that which bea^s the name of ^adun Kasai, or Bate the 
to th6 north of the present town. This Masjid was 
originally 140 feet long and 70 feet hroad, bnt, since I first 
saw it in 1838, the west end has fallen down, and the whole 
btrilding is otherwise in much worse order. The central 
room is covered by a dome 45 feet in diameter, but the 
narrower side rooms are covered in a peculiar manner by two 
small domes each, instead of by the usual oblong domes of 
the lato Mogals. I conclude, therefore, that this mosque 
mtist belong cither to the close of the Afghan period, or to 
the beginning of the earlier Mogal period. Its approximate 
date may be fixed at about A. I). 1500. 

Tho JSaveli or dwelling bouse of Sahdhal Beg, or Semdik 
Beg, is only worthy of notice as, perhaps, the largest existing 
specimen of tho ugly domestic architecture* of tho w ealthy 
Muhamrnad.'jns of tho Mogal iimpire. It consists of two 
great piles of brick building each aboet 60 feel square, and 
70 or ^ feet in height, connected by high dead walls, w^hirii 
enclose a court yard. Externally, the de.ad walls are divided 
into ten row's of sqaare j'anels mounting one ahore the 
other with monotonous regularity, which U broken, bat not 
relieved, by a single piece of iattioti work on each side. 
Here and there may be observed a few sinali square holes 
which arc- much mor>"' suggestive of the dreary cells of a 
prison than of the chcerial rooms cf u nobleman’s palace. 

I’ 

The only other huildi^^ ’' that i.s worthy of notice is 
the groat Santi, or staging paLiOe uf the Mogal Emperors, 
to the south-east of the city. A sardi was built at every 
stage on the road from Agra to liahor, vid Dcihi and 
Sarhind. Many of these bnildii'gs tdill exist, and most of 
them arc still occupied for diJhaciit {airposcs. The sai'di at 
Phalor was turned into a fort by t he Sikhs, asul is now used 
as an arsmial by tho British Govt lament. The sarM at 
Sarhind was unoccupied whoa I saw it in 1838, ]}at it is now 
used as a public audience hall by the Patifda authorities,' 
to whom it is only known a.^ tho Am~kh(k,, and under this 
name it is inserted in tho Atlas of India, Sheet Nq. 4s. 
The usual is a large square cuclosut^ surrounded by 
u hi^b wall, with E gateway tow.ard8 the |igh road^h. large 
building in the middh; of, each of the oth^ three side^ and 
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rooms on ail four aidesJ. Sat 

«arM. for its sapqrior a)ii»K>nunodi^^ 

tion^and additicmal buildings, wbioh, a« thejr mant Imve 
€K>nll|bnted to the comfort and even luxinry of the plaoe^ 
woall^,^eem to slmw that the Emperors were in the habit of 
halting at Sarhind. 'Kiis sardi consists of a large encicMjure, 
with the rbyal apartments arranged on all four aides, and a 
tank in the middle of the square. “ The enclosure is feet 
in length from east to west, and 475 feet from north to 
south. The tank is 320 feet by 280 feet, with a flight of 
steps on all four sides, and an arched . causeway or 
Jwfdgc passing through tlie middle of it. The principal 
apartments, which arc on the south side, consist of a block 
97 feet long by G5 ftjct, and on the opposite side across the 
tank there is a Shiifh-MaJud^ or “ hall of mirrors,” for public 
audiences. At the south-east and south-we^i comers there 
are lianiams and private apartments, and on the east and 
west sides there are suites of servants’ rooms and stables. 

During my stay at Sarhind I made diligent enquiries 
for old coins, v hich are found in considerable numbers^ after 
the annual rains. 1 obtained numerous specimens of the 
Muhammadan coinage from the earliest kings down to the 
Mogai hmperor, Muliammad Shah, dated in A. 11. 1138, or 
A. 1). 1725. I got also four coins of the early Brahnmn 
Kings of Kabul who reigned from about A. D. ^0 to 950, 
with a few specimens of the later Indo-Scythian coinage, 
and a single coin of the great hido- Scythian prince 
Eanishka. The conclusion which I draw from these coins 
is, that Surhind was certainly a flourishing town in A. D. 
900, and that it was most probably in existence as earlyas 
the reign of Kanishka at the beginning of the Christian 
era. 


XXVI. TIIAKESAR, OR STHANRSWARA. 

The name of Thdnesar or Sthiineswara is Sigld to be 
derived either from the Sihdna or abode of Imoara or Maba- 
deva, or from the junction, of his names of StMmi and 
Jsitnra, The town is one of th^ oldest and most celebrated 
places in India, but the earliest certain notice of it under 
this name is by the Obineso pilgrim Hwen Thsang in A. 1). 
(>31, although it is probably mentioned by Ptolemy as 
Kaimra, for which we should, perhaps, read 
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for tl)ie Sian^kxit i1:it6 ,pl^ 

fsmsous for its ooBnejdon with tiio hUtory oi tliQ P&ndus, 
feat its pews^sion of a tem^ of Mahddeva, whose worship^ih 
Zadia at^decKSt, must be of much later date than the heroes 
of thb HaMbhdrata. All the country imm^iately around 
ThUtu^sar^ between the S&rmtmfi and Drishadwati Rivers, 
is known by the name of Kuru-Ksfielm, that is the “ field 
or land ctf who is said to have become an alcetic on 

the b^mk ^ the great holy lake to the south of the town. 
/^hi» lake is csdled by various names, as Brahmd^Sarf 
Mdma-krad^ or VdfOnca^Sa/ty and ‘Pamema-Sar, The 

first name is attributed to Brahma, because he performed a 
saesrifioe on its banks. The second name is derived from 
Param Edma^ who is said, to have spilt the blood of the 
Kshctriym in this place. The last two titiles are derived 
from the names of the god of wind, on account of the 
pleasant breezes which blew over the waters of the lake 
during Kum’s period of asceticism. This lake is the centre 
of attraction for most pilgrims ; but all round it for many 
miles is holy ground, and the number of holy places con- 
nected with the Kmirmas and Pandams, and with other 
iieroes of antiquity, is very great indeed. According, to 
popular belief, the exact number is 360,J?ut the list given in 
the Kuru-Ksheira Mahdtmya is limited to 1 §0 places, of 
which one-half, or 91, are to the north along the line of the 
veneral ed Saraswati River. Tliere are, however, in this list 
BO many omissions of places of acknowledged importance, 
such as the Pdgahrada at Pnndri, the Vydsa-sthala at 
Basthali, the Pardsaratiralh at Bdlu, and the Vislmu-iirath 
at Sagga near Nardnct, that I feel inclined to believe that the 
^popular number of 360 may not be exaggerated. 

The Chakra or district of Kum-Kshetra is also called 
Pharma- Kshetrg^ or the “ holy land,” which is evidently the 
orginal of Hwen Thsang’s “ le champ du bonheurP In his 
time the circle of pilgrimage was limited to 200 li, which, at 
liis valuation of 40 li to the Indian yojema of 4 hos is 
e5[uivalent to 20 kos.* In the time of Akbar, however^ the 
circle had ahtK^^been increased to ^ and at the 
rim© of nay' visit it had been extended to 48 km^ althcugh 

^ Hweu Hisang, 11 .^ 1816 . 
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well l^wiii* flibd ii^%i06ed, 
*^e circoit atated bjr tl^ Clii&eee 
liawB been more than 36 or 4^ miloa^ at 7 
or 8 miles, to the but the drcle mentioned Abul 

BazI eoiild not be less than 53 miles, at the usual vmuati^ 
, M the jfadshahi kos at miles, and might, at Sir fl. 
!El!iot*8 liquation of Akbar’^itos at more than 2| miles, be 
extended' to upwards of 100' miles. It is possible, indeed, 
to make these diflforent statements agree very oloadty by 
changing the pilgrim’s number to 400 or 10 ^ojanm^ 
which are equivalent to 4<0 Jeos, or 80 miles, and by estimat- 
ing Abul razl’s 40 kos at the usual Indian rate qf about 2 
miles each. I am myself quite satisfied of the necessity for 
making this correction in the pilgrim’s number, as the narrow 
extend of his circle would not only shut out the equally 
famous shrines at IPriilmdaha^ or Pehoa on the Saraswati, as 
well as the KausiM-Sangani, or junction of the Kausiki 
and Drishadwati Bivore, but would actually exclude the 
Drishadwati itself, which in the Vdnvma Purdna is specially 
mentioned as being within the limits of the holy land. 


PirgJt-Ksheire Kuruhlietre dirgka Satmira yin 
Nudyatiin Prishadmtydh punyaydh mchirodhasah. 


“ They were making the great sacrifice of Safmnta in the 
wide region of Kurukshetra on the banks of the I>mhadtmti 
esteemed holy on account of its virtues.” This river i# also 
specially mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata as being the south- 
ern boundary of the holy land.* 

Dakshinena Sarasvatydh Lmkadvaty^zttar^a^cka 
Ye vaeanii Kuruhhetre ie vmmiti t^ivisMape. j 

** South jErom Saraswati, and north from JDrmhadwati, they 
who dwell in Kurnhshetra live, in paradise.” Prom these 
texts it is certain that the holy land of Kumhshetra must 
have extended to the Drishadwati in the time of Hwen 
Thsang, and therefore that his limitation of ite.ekouit to 
200 U, or 20 kos, must be erroneous. 

In another imssage of the MahdhMratat ihe boundaries 
of the holy land me even more explicitly deiidk^^t 

wi- > r , 
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:,Mm0,tad4ttdn^cAa Bhmhcti- 


Mtai Knpthi^ttai Bamam-pmhakm^ Miamakdspotiara Vedime^aie. 

Aminuka, Bdmdhmda, and 
S^»^<^ntupmchahi, and 
the n(tfthOTtt Fedt of Bita-^mhu or BrahmU.” As this last 
. name of B’ftthmd^tedi is equivalent to Brakmdvartta, we 
have ancrtiier^timony in the Code of Maim for extendinff 
tho holy iEUiS to tho banks of the Drisbadwati.^ 

'.; Drishadnaiyordeta nndpor padantaram. 

Tandeva iiwmUam.dcsu.ti Brahmdmrttan pmchakshate. 

"That j^oB. Mde by the gods, which is between the 

Sarmwah and Bruhadwati Rivers, is called BrahmdmrUa. ’* 

With the explicit statements of these texts before us 
there ought to ^ve been little or no difficulty in ascertainine 
the precise limits ol the Dharma-Kahetra, or holv land in 
the neighbourhood of Thanesar. Wc have given as the 
names of two rivers which, form its northern and southern 
boundanes, and the names of the four places of pilgrimaeo 
at the four corners of the holy circuit. The position of 
indeed, is well known as the JRcUm Jakak, or 
Batna yaksha, at the north-east corner of the circuit and 
four nailcs to tiie east of Thanesar, But the positions of the 
other three places I have been unable to verify exactly a^ I 
could and but very few jieoplo who agreed about them. 
According to some people, the Aratnuha Yakaha, or north- 
westerner was on the Sarsuti, only 4 miles to the west 
of Pehoa. According to others, it was also called Bahm> 
Takah winch they identided with Bahar on the Satsuti, no 
less than 22 miles to the west of Pehoa, and 40 miles to the 
west of Ratan JaJksh. The position of the south-west 
corner, called JMmdhrada in the Mahdbhdrata, is equally 
difficult to discover, as there are no less than four holy 
tanks of this name, each of which has its advocates 
According to some, the true R^m^hrada is only 2 koa from* 
Jhmd, m.d no less than 28 koa beyond KaU%al, or from 65 
to 70 miles dktant from Thanesar, which is utterly im- 
possiblo,^ I boliove that thus is a late in ven’feion 

of interested JBrahrnans who wished^^o curry favor with' 


^ jprai^htoo'E Institui^fs cf Mhhu ft , i 7. 
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rai]ij^..j(:^’ tbij' - wy, ' '■ Kwrukslieira. Others i^i&isrod:^ 

to a Bear “Plxiidri, hetwoen Kisang aad Kiitbal/ 

about 18 or 20 inilos to the south ,of Fehoa, ,i«rhich ^ the 
jery pb^tion iji wliich the south*'tFest corner of the 40 cir« 
chits should be looked for, bat T could not learn anything more 
definiteubout it. The position of the south-east corner, called 
Machahnnka YaJcsJutt or Ij.u lufk-rul-u, is equally doubtfuL 
Some pointed to the neighbourhood of Safidan, which' is 
many miles to the south of the ItdkshaM, or Drishadwafci 
KJrer* ^ Others said it was only 4 has from Nisang, in which 
position there xs a village called Bajheref and the lake of 
Kachxoa close to the bloody baitle-iicid of Nardna, and from 
18 to 20 miles to the south of iiotan Jaksh and the same 
tkstance to the east of J^undri. As no one s' cincd to km^w 
anything about the place, 1 am unable to identify its exact 
position. "Wlii'n enean ped near Katan Jaksh, I was in- 
formed that the soutb'^:.‘ast corner was at Trtkka Jahsh -iiO kos 
to the south, that tin- lldmahroda was 40 ko.v to the west of 
Tf'ikhn, 'U'.d that Jaksh was 40 ko-s' tf> the north of 

Ramf!.hrad<a. As this would make the circuit into a square 
of 40 h/s each side, and would inrry (be boundary beyond 
Phnipat to the llaonihrr.ua of Jkiad, I Rni satisfied that it 
is an invention of lai.e date to please the Raja of Jbind. 
I propose to compleic iny enquiries on this subject during 
the ensuing cold season, but .1 may now state my belief that 
the extent of the kuly circuits of Kurukshclra will b. 
found within, tlm limits which I haro here ■ Indicated. The 
circuit thiW' formed from Ratan Jaksh on the Sarsuti west- 
ward to Pehoa, from thence southward to beyond Pundri, 
from ikence eastward rid Nlsang to Nar^ina on the Rj\ksba&i, 
and from thence northward to RtUan laksb, is as nearly as 
possible 80 miles, or JO kos. Within these limits lip all the 
famous places connected with the history of the P4ndus, ^d 
with their predtjccssors Raja Vena and Raja Prithu, some Of 
whi.eh I now propose to describe. 


Tbe in Sanskrit SaramaH, is too wdll knohm to 
require more than a mere notioi^. Its name is derived from 
a “lake or jwtpl/- and mU, “like,*'* meaning 
* the “ river of lakes or pooks»”^ a character which it still bears, 
as it partially, dries up early m the yeaf an^ becomes a mere 
succession of pools without any vi80Jle stream. The 
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haTQ cleverly take^ ^jraatag:© of poel^ 
oaoh of TT^ich they have attached a k^oad ¥itb its aocom- 
|iaayxng. Slime. Thas, alcmg the ^ak of tdie Sarswti to the 
noirtife of iTh&aesar, f|om Bairn the east to Aujeis- 

Ohiit on the west, a distance of ohly 6 miles, there are no 
less than shrines, or 7 shrines in one mile, ox a shrine at 
©y^ty 250 yards. thCsh the most oelebi^t^ is the Kula- > 
Pr<ichtki on 1 XL which tho Qahges k 

, smd to ho.v©! bathed to get rid of the load of sm %ith n hich 
the people had defiled her waters, ^Ahpthen famot& place is 
the Sth4<tu-'tir4i&, where Pend dedicated a shrine to 
Siva, under it tie name ot Sihdnu. According to the legend, 
the leprous Maja Ben^ whose name I have fbund as widely 
diffused as those of the PS^ndus themselves, while ^Veiling 
in a dulii was set down by the bearers on the hank of the 
Saras wati. A dog crossed the river and stopped nim'the didi 
to shake himself, when some water was sprinkled on the 
Kuja, who was astonished on seeing that cacdi spot thus wet- 
ted immediately became whole. JTo at once plunged into 
the stream and car e out entirely cleansed from his leprosy. 
These two legends are alone sufficient account for the 
deepl^v -rooted belief of the people in the purifying quality 
of the waters of the Saraswati. Some places refer to the 
destruction of the Ksliatriyas by Parasu-llhraa, and other 
spots are dedicated to the story of the PHudus, such as 
Kshiriki-vdsa and Asihiptir. In the first of these places the 
water of the river was changotl to milk (kshira) for the use 
of the wearied Bdndus, and in the other their bones (asihi) 
W'ere collcoted together in a lieap. In A, 1). '634 these 
hones w'cre shown to the Chinese pilgrim, Hweu Thsang, 
who records that they wore of vciy large ske."^ All my 
enquiries for them were fruitless, but the site of Asihipitr is 
still pointed out in the plain to the west of the city towards 
Aujasghat. 

The great lake of Km'u-Kslieira is an oblong ’ sheet of 
w'ater 3,5^ feet in lengtk from east to w'cst, and 1,900 feet 
in, Iweeadth.t Idoyd estimated it at one mile by hali^,d milc^ 
but be aftqrviyirds gives the breadth as ^ree times 285 pacesi 
or 703 papes, whic^^ even at 2f feet ead^, are eciual to ouly 
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1,8^ feet, tlfel^^is&i^iiig t^i© accuracy of my m©ag;^^i]aeiit, 
a^d the iaco3(^n®4sa'4»f his own estimate. In tto middle 
of the lalm thex^ is an island 580 feet square, ^hich is 
eonheoted with the north and south banks by two bjpoken 
bridges 116 feet broad. In the west half of the island, there 
is a doe|) 'square tank called Chan,dm-kup<^f or ** Chandra’s 
* which ^ one of the places of pilgrimage, although it 
iS hot enumerated in the list which 1^' obtained from the 
Mahutvnfth The island is hounded by a brick wall,- and the 
lake itself is surrounded by a continuous flight of brick 
steps. Both of these works, as well as the two bridges, 
are attributed to Baja Birbal, the witty companion of 
^bar. Tlie whole place is said to have been desecrated 
in the Kdgn id Aurangzib, who built a castle on the island 
called alogalpS-ra, from "which bis soldiers could fire upon any 
pilgrims who might venture to bathe in the holy lake. But 
wdth the’' decline of the Mogal Empire, and thooonsequont 
ascendancy 'of the Sikhs, many of the old shrines have been 
restored, pd_ new shrines have been erected, to which the 
Hindu pilgrims now flock in thou sai ids upon thousands. 
But the whole flace has an appearance of desolation and 
decay in spite of the crowds of pilgrims with their gay- 
looking • water baskets crowned with red and white flag’s. 
Tliis lioly tank is mentionod by Abu wlxo records on 

the authority of \ aruha Mihira, that during eclipses of the 
moon the waters of all other tanks visit the tank at Thane- 
sar, so that the bather in this tank at the moment of eclipse 
obtains the merit of bathing in ail the other tanks ! * 

This notice by Varalta Mihira carries us back at once to 
A. B. 500, when tbe holy tank of Thanesar was in fidi 
repute. But the Pauranic legends attribute to it an antiquity 
long anterior even to the Pandus themselves. On its banks 
tbe common ancestor of the Kunrmas and JPdndavns', 
sat in ascetic abstraction ; here Parasu-Bfima slew tho Ksha- 
fcriyas, and here Pururavas liaving lost the nymph X/rvcisi, 
at length met his celestial bride at Kuru-kshetra “ sporting 
^th four o^Qv nymphs of heaven in ajlake beautiful with 
loruaes. But the story of the home-headcNd J)adh>^einch, or 
Jjadhieha, is perhaps even older than the legend, of Puru- 
ravas, as it is alluded to in the Big Veda.i" W^ith his bones 

; ^ Uoiiuitxd, Memoire isai' V Indc, p, 

t Translatioi;, I,, p. SJX6* 
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slew times niae FHtrmJ^ The ; seheliast 

e^lalhs.^ by saying that the thunderbolt of Indra was 
foxip^ iof the horse’s head, with which the Aswins had 
headless Dadhyaach that he might teach his 
sdimiMse to them. According to the legend, Badhyanch 
dutiug his Hfe-time had been the terror of the Asuras, who, 
after his death, multiplied and overspread ttie whole earth. 
Then “ Ind^ inquiring what had become of him, and 
whether nothing of him had been left behind, was told that 
tl^ horse^s |bead was still, in existence, hut no one knew 
where. ^ Search was made for it, and it was found in the lake 
^^mdvai on the skirts of Kuru-kshetra.” I infer that 
t1^ is only another name for the great tank of Kurukshetra, 
and consequently that the scared pool is at least as old as the 
Eig Veda itself, I think it also probable that the Chakra- 
tiratht Or spot where Vishnu is said to have .taken up his 
Chakra, or discus, to kill Bhishma, may have been the 
original spt,jwhere Xndra slew the Vritras, and -that the 
bones, which were afterwards assigned to the Pandus, may 
have been those of the Vritras of the older legend. In 
support of this suggestion, I may mention that the Chakra- 
tirath is close io Asthipur, or the “place of bones.” 

In the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, the Chakra-tirath 
was the most famous shrine of Kuru-kshetra. Abu Bihd>n 
records that when the Muhammadans captured Th4nosar, they 
found a stetue which the people believed to be as old as the 
war of the Kauravas and PAndavas. This statue, which was 
somewhat above life-size, was called Chakra Swdmi, or the 
“lord of the discus,” one of the well known names of 
Vishnu. - In Perishta’s history this name has been altered 
to J ag-Soma, which in 4he Persian cliaracters is an easy 
misreading for Chakra Swdmi. According to both authors, 
the statue liWW carried to Ghazni to be broken and tr<^den 
under foot.* 

The Only other places of consequence in the immedistte 
n^ghbourhood of Thanesar, are the Kurudhioaj-Tirath and 
Eaja iTor'/i-ira-Ma/i. The fost of these is a ruined temple 
at the east ejdd of Narbida-Tdl, to the south- 

west edrn^ ctf riie old fort. On this s^t Eaja Kuru is said 
to have set up his flag. I found hcrdEcveral fragments of 

* Arabes, p. J.OX, I* 
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ftculpttu^ tlie worship of Siva, but jliio most 

certEiu evid^ce ol, it^ antiquity is the number of large 
bricks, &bm 9 to 10^ iaches in breadth, which S,re built 
into the walls of the two modern temples, ' ’ 

‘ JSqfa is a huge mound upwa^ of one 

mile to the south-west of the holy tank. It. ,i« SOO, feet 
square at top, and about 800 feet square at bai^, with a 
general height of 30 feet, which, on the w'cstern side, rises 
to 40 feet. There are no ancient remains except a large dry 
well, which is 13 feet in diameter and 63 feet deep, ^e 
mound is covered with fragments of pottery, and hroken 
bricks of the same dimensions as those of Kwirudhtmj. 
This place is said to have been the stronghold of Raja Karna^ 
the half-brother of the Pdndmas, but engaged on the Sidp 
of the Kawravas, as the General of Ruryqdhan. Kapia 
was. so famous for his liberality that it has now passed iftto 
a proverb, and people say “ what is that compared to the 
munificence of Raja Kama.” *' * 

TMnesar itself consists of an»o]d ruined fort, about 1,800 
feet squai’e at top, with the moderu town on a mound to the 
east, and a suburb, called Bdhari, on another mound to the 
west. Altogether . the three old mounds occupy a space 
nearly one mile in length from east to west, and about 2,000 
feet in average breadth. These dimensions give a circuit of 
14,000 feet, or less than 2| miles, which is somewhat under 
the ^0 U, or 3| miles of Hwen Thsang. But before the 
inroads of the Muhammadans, it is certain from the number 
of brick ruins still existing, as well as * from the statements 
of the people themselves, that the whole off the intervening 
space betw^n the present town and the lake, which is now 
called jDarrd, must have formed part of the old city. 
Taking in this space, the original caly would havq b^n as 
nearly possible an exact square of .ope mile on each side, i 
which would give a circuit of 4*«miles, pr a little mow t|«wi 
the moasarement bf the Chinese pilgrim. A(X}op|ihg' to 
tradition, the fort was built a doso^da^ of 

Kuru, five generataons anterior to the .Pindti^ It is ‘laid- 
to have had 62 towers or bastions, of which some 
still exist. On the west Side the etotheai rampar^ ri#' tONjs, 
lieight of 60 fe^ above the road, bdt the mass of' in- 
terior is not more than 40 feet higlu The whdle moimd is 
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larg^ broioera bridks, but, with the 
tWe old wells,, there are no reipaans of anjf 
The d:^t well, in front of the fished Jhmai 
J^s|id, is 9| feet broad and 66 feet deep. The second well, 
dalled OtwdlaKHa^ is 12 feet broad and 54. deep. The third 
well, in ihe yery centre of the fort, is now only a deep hole, 
its brick walte having been carried away hy the people. At the 
north-east earner of the fort "there are sonjie Muhaininadan 
building wl^h wm be described presently. 

, Ulien the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Thsang, visited 
^Sa-tu^ni-^he-fa-lo, or Slhaneswara, in A. 1). 634, he found 
only three 3nddhist monasteries containing 706 . monks, 
whUe the Brahmanical temples amounted to lOO, and the 
Brahmanists of different sects were very numerous. At 4 
or 5 lit or three-quarters of a mile, to the north-west of the 
town, there was a brick stupa of Asoka, 200 feet in height, 
which was said to contain a portion of relics of Buddha. 
The bricks were of a reddish yellow color, and very smooth 
atfe glossy. In the position here indicated I found two 
ruined mounds, of which the larger is known as the Mad- 
rasa, or “ College,” and the smaller is covered with Muham- 
madan tombs. No remains of the Madrasa now exist, but 
^<^16 mound is thickly covered with large broken bricks, like 
those at Kwrvdhioaja, and of a reddish yellow, or yellowish 
rod colour, exactly like that of a Gosain’s freshly-dyed 
clothes. But they were all mouldering awny under the 
action of saltpetre, and I could pot find even a single frag- 
ment of glossy or shining brick to verify my identification 
of this mound with the stupa of Hwen Thsang. It is about 
400 feet long and 300 feet broad at base, with a height of 
from 20 to 25 feet. The smaller motind to the north-east 
is about 150 feet in diameter by 15 feet in height. It is 
probable Hiat this smaller mound may be the remains of the 
alupa from which all the larger pieces of brick have been 
carried away, and the larger mound may be the ruins of 
an extensive monastery. It is certain at lca^t that the 
thw monasteries, containing 700 monks, must have been of 
large size, as the usual number of monks in a monastery 
would appear to have been only about ^00. As I prcqjose to 
TnalfA a further examination _ of this mo]^d, and of the other 
rains at Th&nesar during tl^ ensuing fold season of 1866- 
1866, 1 will reserye all ftirwW rem^rk#or a future report. 
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re^am&^^kt' ilji»i are 

0B« maaapaja^’'i^-,,oi»0 


are known as JP^^ca^ 

. (Mmif or ®* giaaod-titei Baa^id/:? 

Ti* - » "r oH^' lbrt to the west of thc.taajSi^. 

Itm a bmlamg, being oiily 37 feet long 11^ feet 

t^aide, bnt it is remarkable for its minars whioh are 
j instead of the front 

,. ^ 18 nanal. These minjurs are fluted below with alter# 

round angular flutes like the Kutb Minar, and as 
baVea great slope, I think that the building may bo 
signed, with some probability to the time of Piru* Tu"blak 
dr towards the end of the 14th century. The CMrd Mitejid 
IS situated in the-city near the north-east angle of the fort. 
It has two short stout minors, which, as well as the walls of 
mosque, have once been covered with glazed tilgr.' 


Most of % tiles are now gone, but as the remaining tifes 
of small size, ^d each piece of one uniform qojor, I 
Wlieye that the building may be assigned with mu^^ro# 
bability to the reign of Aurangzib. 


' The madrma and tomb stand tos:cthrr in a lofty position 
at* the nort h-cast corner of the fort. The madmsa is a stone 
buOding 174 feet square outside, with a deep arcade of nine, 
openings on each side, forming an interior court-yard of 120 
feet on each face. The main entrance is on the oast side by 
a stei'p flight of steps from the main road between the city 
and fort ; but there is a smaller doorway in the south-'west 
•corner towards the Fathfiriya Mctsjid. The building is 
.'foiled entirely of the spoils of Hindu temples, the arcades 
l^iDg supported on plain Hindu pillars, la the court-yard, 
howeyer, I found a portion of an ornamented pillar % feet 
sqmre,. with the comers recessed, and with the remains of 
Hindu figures on its faces. I found also a round atone, 
inches in diameter and 11 inches thick, with a hple merced 
through the middle. This ia well known - the WusWi^ke^ 
mnd, or *‘r!Mary berry r* but from its shape and mz,e 1 
doubt that it once formc^d part of the pinnacle of' a 
Ht^u temple. Nothing is known of the date of ilio 
imt fi*<»n its endeat coancxion with the thiub, 
I in% that it must have been ,, built at the same time 
as a part of the r©%ious establishment ef ‘ the saiiit's 
shrine. 



tsXnesau* or sthaneswasa-^amin. 



•iSe tomb is an octagonal bniiding of wbife marlde^ 
foet'on each side, and 41 feet in diameter, crowMied hy a toaxfete 
dome, and eurloLinded by a court-yard 174 feet square, ^#©(1 
with marHe. i’rom its lofty positlorij, the floor of the conri-^ 
yard iTeing 41 feet above the ground# the white marble dome 
of this shrine forms a most consxdcuous object for many 
miles all round. There is nothing jjarticularly curious In the 
building 'itself; but the white marble and the noble position 
combined, make it one of the most striking and ideturosquo 
mpnuincnhs in North India. Its poar-shaped dome and 
lldwered marble latticri declare it to be of modern date, which 
is su|>portod by Iho belief of the people, who universally 
attribute the shrine to the. Pir, or spiritual adviser, of Dara. 
Sbekoli, There is a difTerenco, however, about the name of 
the Ihr, some calling him Ahd-'wr-ralum, some Abd-u^-k' /yyi, 
and others Ahd-nUJiatdl:. But he is more fehown 

by the ntimo or title of A/ieM Chilli, ox Shekh Tilli, and bq is 
said to have been the author of a book entitled Lives of 
the Walis,^' or Multammadan Saints. I have failed in 
tracing this saint in any of iiie books to which X have had 
access, but from the style, of the tomb itself, I have little 
doubt that the peoph‘ arc right in assigning it to the time of 
lUra Shekoh, or about A. I), 1650. The Ifunb was turned 
into a temxdo lur reading iiie (Jranih by tlw^ 8ikhs, who are 
said b) liavo carried oif xwrtioas of the marble latrieo-work 
to NailUal. 


XXMI. AMiN, 

luve miles to the 8. 8. F. of Thfinosar there is a largo 
and lofty mound caiied Amin, w liiidi is said by iho Brail-, 
mans to be a contraction of Ahhinmnyii Khera, Or th© 
mound of Al)bimanya, the son of Aijun. The place is alsd 
named Chokm-hh/n, or the “‘arrayed army,”^ because the 
.Band us here asscrobiod their troops before their last- battl(^ 
with the Kauravas. Here Abblmanyu was killed by 
dratha, who was himself kilied the next day by 

Aditi is said co have seated herself in ascetic abs|5cac^ 
tiqn. to obtain a son, and here accordingly she. gave w 
or the sun. The mound ife about- 2,000 feet 
length frbm north to soutli, and 800 f^i in hreadtli, a 
height of from 25 to 30 feet. On llio top there is a sm^i 
vUlagc called Amm, Inhabited by ^ttr Brahwansj witil a 
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on tl^,,^V''«nC'?l^:i 

to wesL l^e Surffffa<W^d mfst0i to 

.Jfc&B'SBot vrliere the sun was l»r]S, waA^^^ks^jjf 
jJl ^hoVilh fear waie children pay thelr d^^^nns at 

teim)le of Aditi on. Sunday, and alter wards lSat|i« in the 

Sm^ £Mi^. \ 


' XX¥IIL PEHOA, OR PRITHUDAKA, 

^the* old town of Pchoa is situated on the south Imnk- of 

Sarsuti, 14 miles to the west of Th&nesar. 'Phe place 
derives its name from the famcnis Prithu Chakra^mtiif, who 
' is said to have hoen the first person that obtained the title 
pf Kaja. At his birth, according to the V4slinu l^pAna, 
** all living creatures rejoiced,” because he was beam ^ put 
an end to the anarchy which then prevailed over the whdio 
earth.* The stofy of the cure of Raja Vena’s leprosy, by 
bathing in the Saraswati, has already been told. On his 
death, his son Prithu performed the usual Srdddha, or 
-Ipfseral ceremonies, and for twelve days after the cremation 
. Jbe sat on the bank of the Saraswati offering water to all 
t pomers. The place was therefore named Pnihudftka, or 
Prithu’s pool, from daka or itdaka water, and the city 
which he afterwards built on the spot was called by the same 
name- The shrine of PrUhndaka has a place in Kurukshetra 
Maliiltmya, and is still visited. 

The. town of Pehoa is built partly upon the low ground, 
and partly on an old mound as lofty as that of Thanesar, or 
from tlO to 10 feet high. . Its ^antiquity is proved by the 
largo size of its old bricks which are 18 by 12 by 2^ and 3 
inches. In the lower part of the western portion , of the 
city ^ere is a modern temple of Qharihndth, who is said to 
liave^een the disciple of Go7^akImdth. In the wail of this 
temple is fixed an inscription in 16 lines of Baja Bhqja Devlia 
tire son of Bdma Bhadra Peva, dated in, Smnmi 2*76, both 
in wor(ib and in figures. This date, as I have already inadc 
knpjfn, most probably, refers to the era of Sri Harsha, which 
beg^ in A. B. 1^7. The date- of Jhe inscription will*, there- 
fore, be A* 882, at which time* m we know Iroin the 


* WJlKia’s Vishnu Puraiial' p. 183, 
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of 8. 988, 'Or A^'-IK-ifS, 
of the same 1ttai», who Isteost prohablf 
‘ tilSB l^a !!^om that was contemporary with S&nkaraVarmma 
'■ni Kasbnilr, between A. B. 883 and 901. In the .midst of 
: the bazar fei the south-east qiiarfeeir of the* city there is a 
second inscription of .21 lines fixed in the wall' Of a dwelling 
house called Mdikffir-kch-Savelu Thia inscription is imperfect 
on the left band, and is not dated; but as it wiswdd appear to 
have been executed by Bera Baja, the sixth in descent from 
Jdbheodra B4la Beva, who was the son of . Bhoja Beva* it 
may with much probability be assigned to tho end of i^he 
11th century. As these inscriptions are now in the hands 
of Babu Bajendra Mittr4, we may confidently expect before 
h'lg to have the contents of both reccards satisfactorily 
©iucidafod. 

ITlie position of the Oharif)>idth tompie, to which the 
jfipst iasesiption is now attached, is close to the much fre- 
quented shrine of JBruhmd- Toni, which has a place in the 
list of the Kurukshetra Mahdtnii/a. Near it there is a long 
subterranean passage, which is said to extend^or 2 or 
nearly three miles, but at present it cannot be traced beyond 
50 foot. Some people, however, assert that it is 24 kos in 
length; and tliat it has been actually exjdored for 2 kos; 
hut th^ meue general opinion is, that the 2 kos refer to the 
actual length of the passage. On thc-samo side of the town, 
and also on the bank of the Sarsuti, there is another famous 
shrine ctxll^^i^dpdntaka, or the *■ sin-destroyer," from pdpa^ 
sin, and witakay the ender, which is one of the well known 
titles of Yamay or death. But in tho present instance the 
nanm refers to the purifying and sin-cleansing properties of •' 
the Waters of the 8araswati. To the south-west of the town 
is the shrine of MadhU’SH'acaSy or the “ wine dripper,*’ which 
i« mentioned in the MahiUmf/rf: Beside it are the shrinefe 
of JOnfflida-^nwas, or the miik-dripperv” and of Ghriia^^^ 
iSrawf, or the ‘^olarificd-hutte'* uripinir.’' l^ide the 
to the so>.itli is a famous shihm of 

which is said to be very old. ivear it an aunv^ 4'^ held 
for five days, fynfta the 5th to the 9th of the wmgmtg moon 
Of BArtik. To the east ol* the town inhere is a tank about 
, one mile in (fircfuit, on. the bank of TOicfe stands the shrine 
of Jtr^>dm»ai ot Kampdmma, whiel4^|||t> Said j.to havp be^ 
In hnnnv t\t ir<i-in!ek hr<:irMrdn-{nw.^. tho 
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a]^^ei|6^'^^^i,y all the 

I Tisited iJo me to be of very modem d«tC 

of' them were 13.0 douBt built on ancient sites, tmd 
^tuai mins of ’• the original temples | hat theiift present ; 
spp^rance is "Itndoubtedly modern, I think, however, that ’ 
a iboce aainute sad extensive search .aanongst the holy 
of Kumkshei^, which I propose to make during the seniS^i^ 
cold seas^ may be rewarded by the discovery of insorip- 
tio|p ajf^^ther i^cs that have 'escaped the destructive hands , 
of'Muhammadan^Mgotry. - ■ ■ 'i 


XXIX. SUGH, OR SRUGHNA. 


' On leaving Sihdiiesicara Hwen Thsaftg at firat proceeded’ 
to the south for about 100 li, or ] 0| miles, to the Gokantha 
monastery, where there was a groat number of pavilions and 
of towe:w of' many storeys. On this name M,(Julien remarks 
thdt Hwen Thsang must have been ignorant of its exact 
orthography, as he has left it without translation. It seems 
almost c^aiu, therefore, that the name has been imperfectly 
reconled ;* but even with this knowledge 1 am unable to 
identify any place of somewhat similar name that corre- 
sponds with the given distance and direction. The yillago 
of Gnndna between Vyasthali and Nisang, and 17 miles to 
the south vsouth-west of Thanesar, appears to agree very 
w^cil with the recorded position. I refer to this monastery 
because it is the starting point from which Hwen Thsang' 
measures his next distance of 400 li, or OOf miles, to iStt^-lo- 
Mn-na, or Sntofmn. In speaking of this place in my last 
year’s report, I stated my^ opinion that it ought to be looked 
for somewhere in the neiglibourhood of KhdUi on the w'est 
bank of the Jumna, wliere the great rock inscription of 
Asoka tl^gs lately been discovered. But during Joay st^y ^ 
Thanesar it occurred to me that Hwen Thsang^ dsi^mee of 
C7 miles should rather be measured from the monas- 


tery than from. Thanesar it^lf, Bellowing up thli? ohie l at 
once referred to the map,* vrhore I found a village named 
Hugh, tha|,.Qm3^IKmded very well with the position indicated 
and whlS^, from its admirable sit^iti^ in a bend pf the.pld * 


^ Biglii 11.^ M. JuU^ at fim rtjad the n£im<j"qf JDiouaat^jiyvf?^^ 

or 'i«i?lach he'aftwrwarda or 

li woa Errata^ : ^ ^ 





StlGH, OB SBVGHNA. 


'jva 




VM^ih surrouTidri^, it on'’tlire^ aides,' t feit^ sate must 
^ of SrugJ^ia. I^e uamB is 

; inrecij^ly 'tfee same, as or Siighati, is tlio spokea form of 
the Sanlkiit Snigkna, and the place aiwajs has heoa, and” 
HtiU is, fen the high road from' the Gangetic I)oab to the 
west5?^ard. On enquiry I found that the place was well 
known as it lies on the route of the pilgrims from Thine;^ 

. to Harid,w4r, and that there were numerous niounds and old 
bricks in its immediate vicinity*' 


^ From Thdnesar to Siigh the distance is only 38 miles, to 
which we may add 17 miles, thus making up a total of 55 
miles from the Gommdn monastery. 'I'his is 12 miJes short; 
of the distance recorded, by Hwen Thsang, bat I am so 
tlioronghly satisfied of the correctness of my identification of 
' Sugh with the ancient Srughua, that I would assign the 
discrepancy to the complete uncertainty regarding the posi- 
tion of the Gominda monastei*y. Tlio kingdom of Snighna 
is described by Uwen Tlisang as cKtending to the mountains 
on the north, and to the Ganges on the east , with the Yamuna 
or Juiuua flowing through the midst of it. The capital ^as 
situated on the west hank of the Jnmna, and was 20 U, or 3?, 
miles, in circuit. The greater part was in ruins, but the 
foundations still remained. It possessed five monasteries 
containing 3,000 monks, who discussed clearly and ably the 
most' profound and ab.^traet questions. It possessed also 300 
temples of the Brahmans, n hose followers wi're extremely 
nunit'i'ous. Outside the east gate, towards the river, and. to ' 
the south-east of the city, there was a st?tpa built by AsoIca>. 
on the spot where Buddha had preached his doctrine. Beside 
it there was a second j^tupa containing some hair and nsdlat; 
of Buddha; and; all around, to the right and to the left," 
there were many dozens of sinpas containing the hair and 
Bails of different holy men, such as Suri-putra and , 

galg&yana, &o. " 


The village of ISugh, occupies one of t^ most remarkable 
positions that I liavc seen during the whose course of* my 
researches.* It is situated on > projecting triangulaf 
spur of high land, and is surrounded on three sides by ^J*e 
of the old Jumna, which is now the Western Js^na 
.OaffiSfe On the north and west f^es it is further protected 

*1 s#« Plato LXXll. for j»vo in»p» Bhcm'iiig rni»w of Sugb, 
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b;^ two ^loejp r4'^#* 466 &t position ia a 
strop giw048^ is c'ovorbd on all sides, oxOepIt 

by mtiiml defendte. In shape it is almost 'tmii|,tibdP- with*' 
a large projecting fort or citadel at each ’of tbo angles.. 
site of norUi fort is nbvr occupied by Iftc ca&>tle and 
''^illage p JDydl^rh. The village of MAndalpur stands on 
the site of the south-east and that of the south-west 
is unoccupied. Each of these forts is 1 ,5^) feet long, and 
3,000 feet broad, and cagJS face Of the triangle which cO®- 
’neots them together is” upwards of hairdi|J»^ in lengtl|f J;%t 
to the east Iwing 4,000, and those to tfe north^west apd 
south-west 8,000 feet each. The whole circuit of the poi8i||oti^ 
is therefore 22,000 feet, or ufjwnrds of 4 miles., which ie‘*d6n- 
sklerably more than the 34 miles of Hwen Thsang’s ipea- 
surement. But as the north fort is separated from the main 
position by a deep sandy ravine, called the Mohara Nala, it 
is possible that it may have been unoccupied at the time of 
the pilgi'im's visit. This would reduce the circuit of the 
position to 19,000 feet, or upwards of 3| miles, and bring it 
into accord with the pilgrim’s measurement. The small 
village of Sugh occupied tlie west side of tho position, and 
the small town of Buriya lies immediately to the north of 
Byillgarh. The occupied houses, at the time of my visit, 
were as follows : Mindalpur 300, Sugh 125, Byalgarh 150, 
and Buriya 3,500, or altogether 3,875 houses, containing a 
population of about 20,000 souls. 

Of Sugh itself the people have no special tradificns, but 
there is a ruined mound to the north-west of the village, and 
several foundations made of large bricks inside the village. 
Manikir or Mdudalpm is said to have been founded by Beda 
Maudliita, but this is completely disproved by the spell- 
ing of the name, which I obteined from several of the 
villagers, and which refers unmistakeably to the presence of 
a rea^kable mandet^t or temple, at some former period. 
Betw'^ia and Mdmktlpur there is a s^uare4ank called 
which is probably old, br^^t the temple <?» 
its hank is ||,^[OTd€i^ one. On the east and soubb-^t j^oes 
the earthip hampartB still form huge mounds on the crest of 
the high bank. A line of similar mounds extends from 
hi. E. to If B, W. neaprly across the puddle of the wririoh, 
and towards the east there are severa-l, Ikdated mounds. But 
on none ^ th^ coUld I hnd any aimlent remams, ©xccptmj^ 
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|W!|re ^ise Ifirom 9^ to lOf iachcs broatt* 
^Wclsnm. l^ese large bricks are 
jT^iOp^k«Sioio ef|aaxte^>/^ -Mitiquity ; but the great li'^bjbef 
l3f'.a0N!!i^^;4^KOiaa th^aio foun4 all^^Ter ibe " place affords 
. e^ence e^ttolly oerb!&,’i|^d mticK interestiag. The 

;|pla0e traa aaid to hare been visited only six weeks before br 
^eatenant Fullan’s coin collector ; but so pleii^M ^is the 
"^eld that I obtained no less than 126. old lifedu coins of all 
from^the small Mmi pieoes of the. Chob4n and Tomar 
‘i^^as of IMhi to the square punch-marked pieces of silver 

hnd eo^r, which are certainly as old as rise of IBuldysm, 

and which Were probably the common currency of India as 
early as 19p0 B. O. 

With this undoubted evidence in favor of the antiquity 
m the position, I have no hesitation whatever in identifyfcg 
Sugh with the ancient Srughna. According to the traditions 
01 tlie people the city of Miutidar or H^dndalpnr foimerly 
cOTered an extent of 12 hos^ and included JagMhri and 
Ghaneti on the west, with Buriya and D\Algarh to the 
north. As ' Jagddhri lies S miles to the west, it is not 
possible that the city could ever have extended so far, 
hut we may reasonably admit that the gardens and 
summer houses of the wealthier inhabitants may once possibly 
ha,ve extended to that distance. At Clianeti, which lies 2 
miles to the north-west, old coins are found in considerable 
numbers; but it is now entirely separated from Buriya and 
Bydlgarh by a long space of open country. 

I have already mentioned that Sugh stands on the high 
road leading from the Gangetic Doab via Mirat, Saharan* 
pur and Amb^a to the Upper Paujdb, By this route 
Mahmud of Ghazni returned from liis expedition to Kanof 
by gis route Timur returned from his plundering campaigm 
at Haridw4r, and by this route Baber advanced to the 
^quest of Delhi. Abu EMu gives the distance from 
EanoJ tQ '^0ir9harhah, at 60 parasangs, and from thence to 
Pitt|or at 18 parasangs. These distanoas between EanoJ and 
that thQ intiemediate plaof was Sirsdwa, a very 
anmemt town a ruined mound, on ^he east side Of tho 
Jumna, 10 p%!i^leom Sugh*. !Hii$ i(|entificatioa Is placed 
beytpd all doubt. by t^e vonte of Titeur from Handt^ 
according to St^'-ud-din lay ''bid Melmnour 




whence h# raatl^fe. short' 

then 

nn hMms^ch tc» the W^Uh Ewe it 
tWt:%few’8 hioginpitpr repeats the Upparontly ^a^nt 
initia! syllable of Abu Eihan. The "pto is now called 

Strsapata^i hoX it is possible that it may ^onee, 
have hefifn named Sri-Sirsmm. 1 i^cbac, howewr, to think 
that the initial syllable is only a mistaken repetition as i. 
find from M. Rcinaud, wlio is apparently quoting the con. 
temporary historian Othi, that Mahmud on returning rom 
?ICaJ^ took possession of Sarawa, then belonging to ^hand 
Bay, or ChaUr Bay, but which bad Previously formed part 
of the dominions of Triloehan Pal, Raja of the Panj^b. 
Ar ^*moa we should probably read Sarsawa, but it is quite 
'&ibfe.that Sugh itself may be intended, for as tlie Muhani- 
’Sans write Satrghan for ^atnighna, so they would nrito 
Sarghnn for Srughna. Rut whichever of the two pbioo® 
intended, it is certain that the high road from the Mangel c 
Eoab to the Upper Pauj^h must have crossed the taiiat, 

between tbem. 

Prom this mention of Sirsdtoa by Ahu Puhhn and 
Sharf-ud-din, it might he supposed that Srughna had bccm 
previously deserted ; but the discovery of coins of the 
Tomm* and Chohau Rajas of Delhi shows that the place 
must ha ve been occupied dowm to the time of the Muham- 
madan conquest in A. D. 1103. I think also that 
evidence at least of its [lartial occupation as late as the 
reign of Firuz Tughiak. In speakin^^of the 
Firaz made from the Jumria towards Hansi and His.lr, Ic- 
rishta describes it as being drawn from ^ 

Mandm^nA Sarmor, accordin| to Briggs; Imt l^ho fori^r 
name is read as by Dow, and as by Sir 

HeurV' EUipt. Ae this canal still exists, we know that it was 
-the Jumna, opposite Faizabad. where the river 
iftallife through the SiwMik range of hills, which has always 
the boundary of Sarmor to the south, and which wo 
know wasr the northern boundary of Srughna m the 
time of Hwen Thsang. I am, therefore, strongly 
identify MMdal or Mdndalpur with the Matiuir' or Mandmli 
of F^fshta. If #i8 identtoto be adraitti^, W® haw ^ 
proof th^iho ancient name ^f Srughna had been supplan^ 
wLu^Maadalasearlyas the reign of Fkuz 






liiEJPWAE, OR €^ANGAI>WAaii:' ! 

-I eati'Sja^ tioiirace of name in tit© Ain Akbar!, from 
^WdU X ikat Mandal had alrea^ boeomt^a small place, 
‘and then a dependency of iKItferaba'd. Man'ial is 
erroneously entered in. Sheet No. 48 of th© Atlas Map as 
Arndnl^ UB^der which name it will hfe found in the map 
%lon^ with 8ugh at 20 miles to the iSrth-wcst of Sahurati- 
-jpur, and about the same distance almost ducr west from the 
i^noient toifn of Behat. 

-• * 

xrx. HA RID WAR, oil GANGABWAUA. 

From Sruglmo the Chinese pilgrim proceeded eastward 
to the hatA^s of the Ganges in the direction of 3Io-ii-jm~lo 
or Madawhff', which w^as on the east bank of tlic riwer, and 
\vhich I have already identified with Madiuvar or Mundd’war, 
0 miles to the north of Bijnor in Ilobilkhand. Ilwcn 
Tlisang docs not give any details of the route by wdiich ho 
travelled ; but from bis subsequent account of the towm of 
31o-yn4uy or 'Mdyuray the present M;'iya])ur, at the head of 
tho Ganges Canal, it would seem that lie must have visited 
Harhhvdr. ,In cither case the distance from Suuh to tho 

o 

Ganges is at least dourble the true amount. I marched this 
road myself zid Saharan]nir*and Ivankhal, and I found the 
distance from Sugh to llarkhvar exactly- 05 miles. If the 
pilgrim travelled direct to MadStvar by SahAi anpur, Dcohand, 
and the Sukha I'al Ghat, the distance to the Ganges tvould 
bo exactly the same. I feci satisfif’d, therefore, ihat Ilweu 
Thsang’s recorded distance of BOO U, or loO^- miles, has by 
some mistake been doubled, and ihat we should accordingly 
road liOO //, or 60^ miles, which is the precise distance that 
he wmuld have travelled by either route. 

IIwcu Thsaiig dr^scribes tlio town of Ilo-yii-lo assituated 
on tho east bank of tlie Ganges, which is undoubtedly a 
mistake, as be specially notes that Gangddwxim was at a 
siiOTt distance from the town.* Tlicre is no notice of .ftr/rid^ 
wdruy wdiicli, indeed, w ould seem to have risen on tho decay 
of Mdy&imz. Both Abu Kihan and .l;i^||ttM-ud-din mciition 
only GangadwarA.. Kalidas also in lHWkfeghaduta says 
nothing of Haridwura, although he moniions Kankbal; hut 
as liis contemporary Ainarasinba as one of 

the synonymes of the Ganges, it is cerwa that the legend of 

* Juliliiii’s liweju^s TiaswJ^, llv 
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its dice- ^ ^ 61ih. eentwry* % 

iijfOT, BO temple of the 

erected to ^ time of Abu EMm ^he Mt ^a»J|» 
to it. of Which I am aware, is by 8harf^ud-dm 
historiaa of Timur, who says, that 

the hiils by the pass of Coii-pele, which I tahe to be the 
same as J£o&-j>a*W, or the ‘^hp of Jhe f6«| (of Yishnu/, 
^ha.t?reat bathing ghiit at tho OangMwAra temple is called 
Tattohm, and the hill above it FaiH FaUr. In the hmQ 
ofvAkbftrrthe nameof HaridsAr was well hnown.as Anul 
laTspSW of « mya, Tulgo Haridwdr, on the Ganges, as 
being considered holy for 18 kas‘ in length.® In the mxt 
xeign the place was visited by Tom 

Chaplain Terry that at “ MaMcdra, the capital of ^ 
Ganges flowed amongst large rocks with a pietty full ^tir- 
ront.^t In 1796 the town w^aa visited by IMwieke Who 
calls it a small place situated at the 

1808 Uaper describes it as very mc^sidciaole. bn,in„ only 
one street, about 15 feet in breadth, and a iurlong and-a-bali 
(or throe-eighths of a mile) in length. It is now much larger, 
being fully three-quarters of a mile in length, out there is 
still only one street. 

There is a dispute between the followers of Sh a and 
Vishnti as to which of these deities gave birth te the Ganges. 
In the Vishnu Purinai it is stated that the = 

rise “ in the nail of the great toe of Vishnu s left foot , ai.d 
Ihe Vaishnavas point triumphantly to the or 

Marlklpairi (^hslmtes footprints) as indisputable evidence 
5 the tr^th of their belief. On the other li^d, the i>mrm 
o iWoi ihp nroncr name of the place is Hara-dicat'a , or 
“liVa’s gate ” ^and not JIarUiwira, It is admitted also in 
thi YisbSi Purana that the Alakananda (or ea.st hrm ch of 

the Ganges) « was borne by Mabideva upoil bis head. But 

in suite of these authorities I am inclined to believe that the 
weteiJt names of HaridwHr and Haradwir are modern and 
fhartheoWtowiigl^r tbe GangMwira temple ms Mdyn- 
“ Tlwen TmKm«, indeed, calls it or Mdym'a-i 

but & old ruittfidJ^wii between Haridw&« And Kanklial is 

* Gladwbi‘8 ^ 

" + Voyage ^ 

J I* 





HAHIDWAR, OB- OAHOABmRA. 


s' ■ > - , 

stiE oAEed and the people point to the old temple 

of Mdy4~Dem m iht t^ho origin of its name* It is» < 3 [uite 
j^kmsiMe, terever, that the town may also hare been scailod 
the neighbouring woods still swarm with 
riionisat»<& of peacocks (Mayura), ^hose shrill calls I heard 
both morning and erening. * .r 

Hwen Thsang describes the town as ai^ut 20 li, or 3^ 
fnilea in circuit, and very populous. This account corre- 
sponds 'vSef closely with the extent of the old city of Mfiya.- 
pura, as pointed out to mo by the people.* These traces 
extend from the bed of a toironi whitdi enters the Ganges 
near the modem temple of Sarvvandth to the old fort of 
Baja Ben on the bank of the canal, a distance of 7,500 feet. 
The breadth is irregular, but it (jould not have been more 
than 3,000 feet at the south end, and at the north end, where 
the Siwalik Hills approach the river, it muht have been. Con- 
tracted to 1,000 feet. These dimensions give a circuit of 

19.000 feet, or rather more than 3 miles. W it bin thcselimils 

there are the rains of an old fort, 750 feet square, attrihnOjd 
to Baja Ben, and several lofty mounds covered wnh 
broken bricks, of which the largest, and most conspicuous is 
immediately above the canal bridge. 'J’beie are also throe 
old temples dedicated to Ndrdijr'Ha-aiia to and to 

Bhairava. The celebrated ghat, celled ine Fain or “ feet 
ghat,” is altogether outside" these limits, being upwards of 

2.000 feet to the north-east of th-e -Sarvvanath temple. 
The antiquity of the place is undouhtf.’d, not only irom the 
extensive foundations of large brielis which are everywhere 
visible, and the numerous ifagmenis of ancient sculpture 
accumulated about the temjdes, but Ironi the great variety 
of the old coins similar to those of Sugh, which are found 
here every year. 

The temple of F^ardya/na-sila, or j'dtxi/'ixyann-bitli, is made 
of bricks, 9t inches square and 2^ inches thick, and is 
plastered on the outside. Collected around it arc numerous 
squared stones and broken sculptures. One oi use stones 
has belonged to the deeply-carved, cusped roof of an older 
temple. Amongst the broken sculpture 1 w as cble to laentny 
oply one small figure of Buddha the. ascetic, surrounded by 
smaller figures of ascetic attendants. 


*■ Sen nXXUl. for a Maji of MayAi"# 
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. ; ■'• 'ik4 nmi is Wit entire!^. •€€ 8toB«, 

aukd* febiSat "file t&aains of an inscription oyot TO entranoc 
dooriito, I think- it may be as old as the 
ceattiM* Th© princij^il statue, which is called M&y^-IOeYi, 
is a thi^^^-beaded and fouT*anned female in the act of hilling a 
nrostrate %u3ce. In one of the hfinds l recognised the chakra, 
or discus, id another there was an object like a human head, 
and in a third hand the tnsM. This is certainly not the figure 
of M&yd Deri, the mother of Buddha, nor is it exactly that 
of any goddess with wl^ch I am acquainted. It corresponds 
best with the figures of Durgd, but if the name assign^ to 
It is correct, the figure must be that of the Pauranic J^a- 
JOevi, who, according to the Bhagavata, was the “ en^g^ of 
the supreme, and by her, whose name is M&y^, the Lofd made 
the universe.” But the action of the figure is most? decided- 
ly opposed to this identification, and I am therefoib feicuned 
to assign the statue to Dnrgd the consort of Si^,. tp ynom 
Vishnu gave his discus, and Siva his trident.^ *^8. attnbu- 
iion is the more probable as there is close beside it'a squatted 
male figure with eight arms, Yhich can only be Siva, and on 
the outside of the temple there is a Ungam, and a statue of 
the bull Kandi. There is also a fragment of a lar^e tomale 
statue, which may possibly have been Mdya-Pevi, but it 
was too imperfect for recognition. As there was nothing 
about the temple to give any clue to its identifioatiom 1 
can only conjecture that fcjbe original figure of Mdyd-Dem 
must hav(; been destroyed by the Muhammadans, and that 
the vacant temple was afterwards occupied by the votaries 
of Siva. 

Outside the modern temple of Sarwandth I P 

statue of Buddha seated in abstraction under the Bodhi 
taree, and accompanied by twov standing and . fiyiiio 
figures. On the pedestal there was a wheel with a lion on 
each side as supporters, and as the figiire was apparent^ 
naked, I conclude that it represents Adi Buddha, the 
first of the twenty-four Jain Hierarchs. 


At the ^resent day the great object of attraction to 
pilgrims is the small temple of Gmufddtvdra, or “ gate ol 
the Ganges,” immediately below the femous bathing gh&t 
called Mari-hch Charm, or Hari-ha-Fairi. The original stone 
with the chmm, or ” foot-marks of Vishnu, is smd to have 
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ixxiitler tMe watea* some time but ft ' second is ; 
noir to the upper wall of the gn&.t. Close by in a 

fwy 4 l *f is ft well called JBrn^fmd-Mmd, wbicb is most 

warofeabiy^e same that was uotioed by Hwen Thsang in 
iL |?«" &4iibut tbe " great temple” of bis days has long ago 
dlsaj^aiN^. The ghAt itself is a very small one, being only 
84 feet wide at top, and 89 feet at bottom, with a flight of 
39 steps to the water. The period of annual bathing is the 
first day of the Hindu sidereal year, when thousands upon. 

of pilgrims rush frantically down this narrow 
pcu^ge to secure the advantages of early immersion. Tor 
convenience of bathers a gh<it is said lo_ have been built 
hero by the celebrated Md.n Singh, but this had gradually 
booome ruinous, and in the beginning of the present century 
the desemt to the river was so rough and narrow that several 
persons were killed or drowned every year. In 1819 the 
rush of pilgrims was so great that no less than 430 people 
lost their lives, including several of the British sepoy guards 
who were borne down by the pressure of the crowd. This 
catastrophe aroused the ^Government, and in the following 
year the present ghA,t was built to prevent a recurrence of 
such accidents. The work was entrusted to Captain DeBude 
of the Engineers, whose name is still remembered by the 
people as DurS Sdheh. 


The exact time for bathing is the moment when the 
sun enters the constellation of Aries, But this day no 
longer corresponds with the vernal solstice, as the Hindu 
<>nlAn3a.r ignores any correction for the precession of the 
equinoxes. Their now year’s day has accordingly gradually 
receded from the true period, until the difference is now as 
much as 21 days, the great bathing day having been for 
many years past on the lltb of April.^ It is necessary to 
point this out, as j?dr. Thorntou, in his Gazetteer, states 
tot the bathing day is a fixed period corresponding with 
to loth of April. This was the case in 1808, when Eax>er 
was present at the annual fair; but in 1796, when Hardwieke 
was present, the moment for bathing “ fell on the evening 
of the 8th of April.”* A reference to Prinsep’s tables shows 
that ih 1796 the Sanktdnta, or period of the sun’s entrmice 
into Aries, according to the Hindu reckoning, occurred on. 


# AsiOrtio RescarchcB# YL, K2. 
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following day, Satutday, ol4A^fl, 

^ is also slaown In Prinsep’s tables, 

Bvcjpy twelfth year, when the planet Z upiter etife^ 

4gn of KmMaov Aquarius, the assemblage of pilg^s 
is much greater, and the festival is called the Sjitnbhct-M^^t 
or Pjiir of Aquarius.” One of these greater fairs was visited 
hv Hardwicke in 1796, and a second by Raper in 1808. At 
t^ese particular periods the merit of bathing is consider^ 
much greater, but no one could give me any reason for- this 
belief. The well-knowm advantages supposed to be derived 
from bathing in the Ganges are the cleansing from. ftps, 
which are supposed to be washed away by th^^ pt^yn^ 
waters of the holy stream. This belief was 4*^^ iti 
A. D. 634 as it is now. Hweii Thsang states that tinges 
was then called Mahdhhadrd, or “ the very promtious,” and 
that liimdreds of thousands of peoi>le assembled to bathe in 
it for the obtainment of religious merit, and for the efface- 
ment of siu. He adds that even a criminal who bathes in it 
is piiritled from his sin, and that if the ashes of a dead man 
are cast into its stream, his next birth will be fortunate. 
Tour centuries later in the time of Mahmud a similar account 
is riven by Otbi, and again four centuries later it is repeated 
bv'^Sbarf-ud-din, the historian of Timur. This belief is fully 
borne out by the statements of the PurAnas, as, for instance, 
in the Yishnu, which says that “ the offences of any man 
who bathes in this river are immediately expiated.”* 

Qang&dwdra is also celebrated, in the Puranas as the 
scene of DaJesha's sacrifice, to which be neglepted to invite 
Siva, the husband of his daughter Sati. But the daughter, 
in spite of Siva’s warning, determined to attend the sacrifice, 
at which she u^s so much shocked by her father’s disrespect 
that she proceeded to the bank of the Ganges “ in deep 
affliction, and there forsook her body” according to the 
Brdhma Vaimrta Purina, or ” by her own splendour con- 
sumed her body” according to the Padma Parana. f Enraged 


* WilKon’s TraD8latiola, y 
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8atis% Siva immediately detemiinfd to spoS Bate 
fiha’s sacfifioe, and accordingly he produced Vira-Bhadra, 

** the ofiPspring of his wrath,” who attacked Baksha and 
defeated him.* Acoo^ng to the most popular form of the 
|eg^§|d« which is given in the Linga and BhdfMoata, Vira- 
bl)adm cut off Baksha’s head and threw it into the fire. 
When the fray was over, and Siva had restored the dead to 
life, the head of Baksha, which had been consumed, was 
replaced hy Aat of a goat, or ran?* with which he is invari- 
ahly represented in all the sculpt#tes that I have seen. The 
spot where Baksha is md to have prepared his sacrifice is 
now marked by the temple of BaJeshestoara, a form of Siva, 
as Virabhadra, or “ lord of Bakslia.” It is on the bank 
of the river at the south end of Kankhal, and 2| noiles below 
the Pairi &hat. The temple has originally been domed, but 
the dome was broken by a decayed Banian-tree, which 
has now disappeared. The construction of the dome, how- 
ever, shows that the temple is of later date than the Muham- 
madan conquest. In front of the temple thei*e is a small 
square building, containing a bell, which was presented % 
the Raja of Kcpal in Sake 1770, cr A. B. 1818. Around 
the Baksheswara temple there is a group of other small fanes, 
but none of them arc of any interest oB.'antiquity. 

XXXr. MOBADIIAJ, OR MAYBRADHWAJA. 

Moradlicij is a small ruined fort on the calgc of the 
Rohilkhand Tarai, 6 miles to the north-east of Najibahad, 
and omthe east side of the road leading to Kotdw4ra. Tho 
fort is oblong in shape, being 800 feet from* north to south, 
and 625 feet from cast to west. The ramparts and ditch arc 
still traceable with some dilficulty, as the whole place is 
covered with thick tree jangal, ar.d dense grass rising to 4i 
and 5 feet in height. The entrance, which was near the 
middle of the east side, is still covered by the remains of an 
out-work. The ramparts still have a height of from 15 feet 
above tho country, and the ditch still has a depth o| ^out 3 
feet. The mass of the interior is raised about 7 ^8 feet 
above the country. The ditch is 60 feet broad at bottom, and 
the outer side is covered by a faussebraie, the distance from the 
wai n rampart to the outer rampart being 120 feet. Portions 
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of ^ to be traced, although dkggwjf has 

going' -oi^ for msftiy years to supply bricks to tlie neigb- 
bouriog Tills ^8. The bricks are of large si^e beioi lSi- by 
8i by 2i ii^hes. Near the middle oC the east side there is a 
lofty moutMl called Sh ^H, a name which is said to bo a oo|||araG- 
ti'to of SUr^yarhi, or the tiger’s house. But this etymology 
I believe to be of late data, that is siiioo the desertion of the 
fort arid its consequent occupation by tigers. I put up a 
spotted deer and live jangjil fowls in the midst of the grass. 
The Shigrt mound has a height of 35 feet atee the interior 
level, and of 43 feet above the plan. Towafafllietop, wheto 
the bricks are expdseih I comiited from 15 to regular 
courses, hut t ^va^: unable tolliscover1*|^ther the original 
shape was square or rotiqiti. I'roni the solid appearparce of 
the mound at top, I infer tliattho whole lua^ is aip-ijar, and 
therefore that the Shi^i mound Is i.he ruin of an old 
Buddhist :<:ti‘pa or tope. I found a broken st ntnorin a soft 
dark grey sandstone much wc:.d.licr-\vorn. 1 f^ndahoa 
piece of carved stone, and a luiuihei <»f stone boulders. Ac- 
cording to the people^ the place formerly abounded in stones 
of all kinds and sizes, wrought Hinlmnw ruught, _ but the 
whole have been carried away to Futhargarli, which, In ie(*d is, 
said to derive its name of “ 1 he stone fort’ ' from the quanti- 
ty of the si one used In its constraciion. The stone ligures 
of gods and i^od desses are said to have supplied all the 
■ temples in- 

Of th(i history of iPN*kdhaj, or 01 ayuradliwaja, nothing is 
known. The people Believe timt he was an ancient Raja, 
and that bis son was Pita-Bhaj, or Rita-Dhwa.ia, who lived 
about the time of the Raudus. The name of Moradhaj is 
well kuowri in the north of Oudh, and there also he. is said 
to have b^en n contemporary of the Fimdus ; but a genea- 
lo^-y is given which malu's him the fourth predecessor of 
/'i-eA-Wdfld, who was the antagonist of Sa^'id S&l^r of Baha- 
raich. If the Moradliaj of Ilohilkhand is the same person 
as the Mora^ftj Oudh, the date of his fort cannot possibly 
be obllpMdian the l^ter half of the ninth century . 

XXXIl. CHAT0R BHUJ. 

Chaiur Bhuj, or the four-armed,” is the name, given 
by the people to an old fort situate an the j&rj heart of the 
'ikrai, midway bet]??een JSfdtupuT and Naini Tal, and about 
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miles to tlic oast of the high|'c^. The name was imposed 
1)y the villagers on the discoveff of a fonr-arme^one figure 
amofltgst the ruins of a stone^ple. The ruins lie to the 
east of the tillages of MaholQnd Balpur, and between the 
Jona^NadiandtbeKakrolaAFadi Thejangal is so dense, 
and the tigers so numerous, that it is both dimoult and dan- 
gerous to trace these ruins, which extend over several imles. 
The most prominent portion of them is a ruined fort, about 
1,600 feet square, with eartiion ramparts 10 or 12 feet high, 
atyi from 80 to 100 feet thick. There is an entrance on 
west sid,e near which there is a ruined mound ot some height^ 
apparently the remains of a stone temple. To the west ot 
the fort there is a group of four mounds from 10 to 18 teet 
in height, in one of which the Lhatur Bhu] statue was louncu 
Still further to the west toirards the villages of Maholi and 
Balpur there are other moi<nds, with several tanks and wal 3 
and the traces of numerous foundations. Theirricks scatter- 
ed about the plain are of largo size, 12 by 9 by 2 inches. 
Nothing whatever is known about these rums, but 1 will- 
take an early opportunity q 1‘ exploring them, as they promise 
to ho of much interest. 
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Eeport of tUe Ardiajologic^ Surtrejor to the Ctovermcut of India daring 

aeasou 1^4^- 
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During tlie past tlireb years my researcbcs have 
oxtemde’d orer the various districts of Nortbem India, from 
the Gandak ou the erst to tlio Indu#on the west, embracing 
the ancient province-s, of M-tgadluf. or Bihar, Mithih' m' 
Tirhut, Ayodhya or Oiidh, FamhdUi- or Rohilkhand, Auiar- 
heda or lim Gaio^eiic Doab, and Aitrfihheim or Tbanesar, uB 
lying to tbo cast (d tiie -Sailaj, and tbe two great provinces 
of Madra-drs" and Shi'iUit-iioin:ira lying between tim Satluj 
and Indus, wliieb forut tbe present Banjul). During the sea- 
son ef ISO Vda my researches were conliued to the districts 
lying belWi en the* Jumna and the Xarbada, which formed 
}>art of i.tie fiaeieni Jicn/Ziyc-c/enw. or “middle country." 
which is now commonly kimwi. as Central Ijuiia. Witbiri 
the, so limits my onqnirie'^ have beeij very successful in 
throwing lighd on the inf ore's! in;. Instori. s of tbe Cbobans 
of Ajmer and khieiiinara, ihe Jvaeldinahas of Narwar, 
Gwalior and Jnyj'ur, and Iho Chandels. of ifhajuiaho and 
Mabnba Tbe, dilf-rent cities and other places of inimv.sfc 


are di;>erihed in Gk' ff'Ijowinu'' 


ord-'r, 


hf-ginriing at Ualrdf oi! 


the iiortU-we,st ami elo.si.ig 


with Malic-ba on the nm'tb-east ; 


1. juir.i.i, or A'aiv.ila. 

11, A.,iber. 

HI, Dhuiuli):ir, or Jaypur. 

IV. .Ajiriev, or Aj iVrmiera. 

V. Chamlravali, or Jhaira Puiaii. 
\’I. Dbamnar. 

VI T., Kbohi. 

VIIl.' Sarangpttr. 

IX. Mlm^J\TaiduD. 

X. Jliarkon, or Bajrang-garb. 

XL Mhvima, or i^Iavapura. 

XI 1. Kulbaras, 

Xlil. Bu'.iod, or Xarod. 

XIV. X'alaj)ura, or rVarwar. 

XV. Him at garb. 

XV 1 . Cii waiiar, or G walior. 
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xtlli 

or Kumantalpuri. 

XJX. Sttlianiya- 

XX. Bui'i-Obindcri. 

XXI. Ohftaderi. 

XXII, Khajur&ho, or Kliajuraya. 

XXIII. Mahoba, or Mahotsava-iia^ara. 

I. BAllUT, OR VAIRAT. 

In liis account oi the "oograpliy of IS'Qrtlicru India 
the celebrated Abu llihan makes the city of Namin the 
starting point of three uitteront itineraries to the south, the 
south-west and the west. This place has not IjdCn ideutitied 
by M. lleinaud, the learned historian of ancient India, but 
its true locality has been accurately assigned to the neigli- 
boiirhood of .layjnir. iLs position also pu-zzled Sir Henry 
EHiot, who says, howev'cr, that, with one exception, “■ Nar- 
war satisfu's all the requi-ite conditions.”* But this posi- 
tion is quiie untenahio, as lii be !>^n by the proofs whicii 
I am now about to luing forward ni .support of its identifi- 
cation with Ndrasjun, the capital of Bairdt or Mutsya. 

According to the Chinese, fuigrim, llwen Thsang, the 
capital of the kingdom (>f Po-Vi-ijoJn-lo, which M. Iteinaud 
has idcntili:;d with PurntUrri or Idiirdi, was situated at 500 
U, or 835 jmiles, to the west of Mathura, and about SOO /?, 
or 1335 miles, to the south-west (read south-east) of the 
kingdom of l^fu -lo-tn-lo, that is, of Sataeb'u, or the Satlaj.f 
Th(' b(‘ariug and distance from Alathura point unequivocitlly 
to Pairdl, the ancient capital of 2Jat^yo, as the city of llwen 
Thsaug’s narrative, although it is upwards of 100 miles 
farther to the south of Kullu than is recorded by the 
pngiim.t 

Abu liiliiin, the couft'mporary of Mahmud, places 
Nardna^ the eapi^ of Kat'ztd, at 28 parasangs to the west of 
Mathura, § which, taking the parasang at 3^ miles, would 
make the distance 98 miles, or 14 juiios in excess of the 


♦ Huliamubidiui h\ fk>WAou, Jilt, — jiiote. 

t JuUcqi^ib Thsang, II., 20C>— 2U7- 

t 'See Aiicifcnt Get»gt'aphy of India, p* 144, 

5 rUjwtdud, Aiabo« k Pert'S^nK, p*. 407. The trariAhttor gives Ul^udm, but 
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«icasiireiBetit of .Il^h 'TlisaBgs' But as the narratives of 
ttoe diffi^Bt’Moliainmadaii historians leave m doubt of the 
identity^ of ^r^ardna, the eapi^ of Karpdt, with Nmw/ana, 
the capital of this difiference in the recorded distance 

from Mathura h of little moment. iVccording to Abu llihi\n, 
Mardna or Baedna was called Ndrdyan by the Musalmuns, a 
name which still , exists in Ndrdyempur, a town situated at 10 
miles to the north-east of BaiiAt itself. From Kaii<^j to N ar&na 
Abu BihAn gives two distinct routes, the first direct via 
Mathura, being 6G parasangs or 196 miles, and the other to 
the south C^Ahe Junma being 89 I)ara6ang8 or 308 miles.* 
The intermediate stages of the latter route are, Asi, 18 
parasan^ or 63 miles ; 2nd, SaJeim, 17 parasangs or 59^ 
miles; 8rd, Jandara, IS parasangs or 03 miles; llli, 
Bajauri^QiihQV 15 or 17 parasangs, 51 or 59^ miles, and, 5//?, 
JBa.»dna or ISIardiia, 20 parasangs or 70 miles. As the 
direction of the first stage is specially recorded to have been 
to the south-west of Kauoj, it may be at once identified with 
tlie Ansai Ghdt on the Jumna, 6 miles to the south of Etawa, 
and about 60 miles to the soulb-wcst of Kanoj. The name 
of the second stage is written Snhina, for which, by the 
simple shifting of the diacritical points, I propose to rcfid 
Bnhania, which is the name of a voy large and fjinious 
ruined town situated 25 miles to the north of Gwalior, of 
which some account will be given in tbo present ri;port. 
Its distance from the Assai Ghat is about 56 miles. Tbo 
tliird stage, named Jandara by M. Keiuaud, and Chandra by 
Sir Henry Elliot, I take to be liindon. Its distance from 
StJumia. by the Khctri Ghut on the Chambal River is about 
70 miles. The fourth stage, named Bajori, still exists under 
the same name, 12 miles to tlu'‘ south-west of Mdchert, and 
about 50 miles to the north-west of liindon. From tbcncc 
to Narainpur and Bnirat the road lies altogether through the 
hills of Alwar or Machcri, Inch makes it difficult to ascer- 
tain, the exact distance. By measurements on the litho- 
graphed map of eight miles to ihe inch, I make the distance 
to be about 60 miles, wdiicli is sufficiently near the 20 para- 
sangs or 70 miles of Abu liiluXn’s account. 

Accorimg to the other itineraries of Abu Rihdn, Nardna 
W'as 25 parasangs to the north of Chitor in Mewar, 60 

* RviiiaiKl^ p, IOC. Sir II, Elliot, !.<. 58. 
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ejMst ^ MalH^n And 60 ^mRangs to t^e norths 
: 0 f^ Ijearhig^ of these plaaes from 

a^ t*iptei^itly ei:aet, but the measureid^uts 
ife6r© too short. For the iirst distance of 25 

|>ap»#3ttgs to Cbitor, I would propose to read 65 {KStrasangs 
er 227. the actual distance by the measured routes of 
tb© t^uarter Master General being 217| miles. As the 
distem« of Chitor is omitted in the extract from Abu Biban, 
which is given I y Eashid-ud-din. it is probable that there 
may have been some omission or confusion in the original, of 
the Tarikh-i-3^ ind, from "which he oopied. The erironeous 
tfleasuremeut cf 60 parasangs to Multan is, perhaps, ex<ms- 
able on the ground that the direct route through the d^ert 
being quite in.passable for an army, the distance must have 
been, estimated. The error in the distance of Anhalwara I 
■would explain by referring the measurement of 60 pnramng» 
to Cliit.or, which lies about midway liotween Bairdt and 
Anhalwira. From a comparison of all those ditferent 
itiaerarits I have no hesitafiou whatever in identifying 
lk%Z(1na or Nardna, the capital of Karzdf. or Guzrdt, with 
Ndraganaptn^ the capital of BainU or Vairdta. In Ferishta 
the latter name is written either Kihrdt as in Bow, or Kairdt 
as in Briggs, both of which names are an easy misreading of 
Wairdt or Virdt^ as it would have been written by the 
Muhammadans. 

rirdti tiie capital of 31atftya, is celebrated in Hindu 
legends as the abode of Eaja Vlrt\ta, where the five Pandas 
spent their exile of 12 years from Billi or Indraprastlia. 
The country was also famous for the valour of its people, 
as Manu directs that the van of an army should be com- 
posed of “men born in. Kunikshetra near Indraprastha, in 
Matsya or Virdia, in Panehdla or Kanya-Kubja, and in 
Surasena of the district osf Mathura. ”t " Tlie residence of 
Bilim Pandu is still shown on the top of a long low rocky 
hill about one mile to the north of the town. The hill is 
formed of enormous blocks of coarse gritty (juartz, whioh 
much weather-worn and rounded on* all the exposed 
sides. Some of these blocks have a single straigli^i^ujG slopin®^ 
inwards, the result of a natural split, of whS^ad vantage 

^ K^mauil, Frtigmetnts, /fee.. {>p. 108, 1 12* 
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has been taken to form amoil dwellings by tbe addition of 
rough stone walls plastered with mud. Such is the Bhvm<^ 
gnpha or Bhim’s cave, which is formed by rough walls added 
to the oyorhanging face^ of a rock about 60 feet in. 

diameter and 1% feet iif height' Similar rooms, but of 
smaller sixe, ar^l^id to b^l^been the dwellings of Bhhas’s 
brothers. The place tsiJtlR^ocupied bw# few Eralunans; 
who profess to derive only a scanty sub^tence from the 
oiferings of pilgrims, a statement which it rather belied by 
Ibcir liourishiug appearance. Just ^Jow Bhiro?|^cave a 
■wall has been biiilt across a small M|P||^o retai^tlic rain 
water, and the f^jAents of rock have^^. remo««Mi from 
a fissure to fo«H|4ank, about 15 feet img by 5 broad 
and 10 feet doe^rbut at. the time of my visit" on^api 10th 
of IsoYembcr, it wns quite dry. 

1'he prcscjit town of BafnVt i^ktuated in the midst of a 
circular valley .siirrouiKidlply low bare red hills, Avhicb have 
long b{;eii fauious for their copper mines. It is ICWifiles to 
the south of I)el.h|| and 11 luilevS to the north of Jay pur.* 
Tju* main entrance to the valley is on tho north-west, along 
tlie bank of a small slrram which drains the basin and 
forms one of tbe principal feeders of the Ban Gangd. ®he 
valley is al^t 2-| miles in diameter, and frefin 7| to 8 miles 
in circuir. ^Iio soil is generally good, and tlic trees, and 
more espi^oiaily the lamarinds; arc very fine and abundant. 
Bairiit is situated on a mound of ruins, about one raiio in 


length by half a mile in breadth, or upwards of 2] miles in 
circuit, of which the pr||eat town docs not occupy more 
than one-foui’th. The simounding fields are covered with 
broken pottery and fra gme nts of slag from the ancient 
coppery work'=, and the g^ik'al aspect of the valley is of a 
copper red colour. The (dd city cniJed Bab'dtmigar, is*« said, 
to have, been quite deserted fur several centuries until it w'as 
re-poo])led about 860 yeans ago, most probably during the 
long and prosperous reign of -Vkbtu-. The town was certain- 
ly in existence in Akbaris time, as it is mentioned by xVbnl 
h’azl in the Ain-Akbari, as possessing very profitable copper 
mines. A number of large mounds, about half a mile to the 


east and immediately under the hill, are said to have formed 
part of the old city ; but, both frfe their posititm .^nd 
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, that ^ they ma^ ’txi the 

; of s^ii^;.ls*|j^ ,1«illgious cstaWi^limcnt. At present 

the stu^(»9,ireiihaihs coSi^l of »^{^h stone foondatidns oialy, 
as 4^0 whthle ef tho squaMl stdiKiw have been tisod in build- 
ing the houses' of the m<‘derii iovra."'. The number m houses 
in is popularly reckoned at 1,400, of which 000 arc 

said to belong to Chiur Brahmans, 400 to Agaru al Banfyas, 
,"^00 to Minas, and the remaiiiijig 200 to various other races. 
AlldlH^hg fbe usual average of fivo persons to each house 
the popmation of Baiij|lt will amount to 7,000 persons. 


The earliest historical notice of Bairiit is that of the 
Chinese pilgrim, Hivon Thsan^in A. I). 624.* According to 
capital was 14 or 15 It, or just 2? miles, in circuit, 
ai^icli cbrrespoTuls almost exactly with the si7.c of the ancient 
mound oil which the |Mleseut town is huilt. The people 
were brave at«Kl bold, and Ihcir King, -who wa^: of iho race 
of Fei-^ahe, cither- a «n’ a j'Jn/s Ilaj]iut, was famous for 

his cotirage and skill in wav. Tiio place still possessed 
eight Buddhist monuslcrics, but they were much ruined, 
and the number of monk^ was small. Tlu' Brahmans of 
different sects, about 1.000 in number, possessed 12 templos, 
but ibeir followers were linuKU'ous, as tiie bulk of the popu- 
lation is described as Itereiicrd. Judging fviau the size of 
the town as noted by Ilwcn Tii.sang, tlio population could 
nut liavc been less than four thues the presont niunhcr. or 
about 20,000, of whom the followers ot Buddha may 
have amounted to OTie-fourtii. I have deduced this numbcj- 
from the fact that the Buddhist mouasteries would appear 
to haVih held about 100 monks each, and, as those of Bairat arc 
said t^haeebeen miicli ruiued, the number of monks in Hwen 
Thsarig’s time could not have exureoded 50 per monastery, 
or 400 altogether. As each Buddhist m^nk begged his 
bread, the number of Bu*ldtiist families. could not have bcx-u 
less than 1,200, allowdng three families for the support of 
each monk, or altogether about 0,000 lay Buddhists in addi- 
tion to the 400 monks. 


The next historical notice of Bairat occurs during tho 
reign of Mahmud of Ghazni, who invaded the country in 
A* H. 400 or A. P. 1009, when the Haja submitted. But his 
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submission was of Hitle avail, as bis couniry *#as again invatied 
in tbo spring A. -H. 4f04t or A. 1>. 1014, when the Ilindas 
were dofoated after a, Moodj|* conflict According to Abu 
Bihin the town was destroyed and the people retired far 
into, the interior.* By. Berishta this invasion is assigned to 
the year A. H. or A. D. 1022^ when the king, liearing 
that the inhabitants of two hilly tracts, named KamU and 
Ndrdin (or BairdL and J^di'dijan)^ still continued the wor- 
ship of idols (or lions in some manuscripts), resolved to 
compel them to embrace the Muhammadan faith.f I'lic 
place was taken and plundered by Amir-AM, who found an 
auoiait stone inscription at Nurayap, which was said to 
record that the temple of ]S';h%an *had been built 10,000 
years previously. As this inscription is also mentioned by 
Ihc contemporary historian, Otbi, we nuty accept ibe fact of 
the discovery of a stone record in diameters so ancient that the 
Brahmans of that day were unable to read them. I lliink it 
biglily probable that this is tlic famous inscription of -\soka 
that was afterwards discovered by Major Burt on the top of 
a bill at Bainlt, and which no>v graces the museum of the 
Asiatic Society in Calcutta. 

The hill on which the inscription was found forms !C 
eoiispicnous ohject about one fhile to the south-west of the 
town. It is about 200 fed; high,. and is still known by the 
name of Jjijak-Txihdr, or “ Inscrijition iliU,” and the paved 
pass immediately honeatli it, w hich leads towards Jayjnir, is 
called Bijak Ghat. The mass of the hill is composed of 
enormous blocks of grey granite intersected with thick 
veins and smaller blocks of reddish of salmon-colored 
granite. The ruins on the U'p of the hill consist of 
two oontiguoiis level platforms each 100 fi>et sipiaro/ which 
arc thickly covered with broken bricks and the remains 
of brick walls. The bricks arc of large size, 10| mdies 
broad and from to 4 inches thick. The western or upper 
platform is 30 feet higher than the ^tern or lower one, 
la the centre of the upper platform there is a large mass 
of rocks which is^said to have been dug into by the Maharaja 
of Jaypur without any discovery being made. On examining 
this Triads it ^peared to me that it must have been the 
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a bnck stapa had been Odnstructed 
ana that th 0 c^arnber would hare been fbrjned in 
a orsTice or bX«dv»tioa of the rock. '&m approach to this 
platform wa^ oa the soatlii where I traced the remains 
of a las^e 6iitnihc'& with a flight oi stone steps. On all four 
smcs there are mins of brick wall^fwbieli onee formed the 
cnaraoers of the rcsitleni naonks of this largie monastery. 

In the middle of the lower platform them is a square 
chamber which was laid opeu'hv (ho MaliAraja’s excavations.' 
h>om iu, skeI judged it to bo (hg interior of a temple. 
Ciosc hesido it. on th<^ c ast, tlscrn is a gigantic mass of rock, 
73 feet in |erigtli, uhieh is familariy known amongst the 
people by (hO name of f/'op. or “ the Cannon/’ to whkdi at a 
(hstance i( hears some rcMmildanee. Tiiis rock slopqs gently 
backwards, and as the u})pcr nd pr jeets considerably beyond 
the base, ns a? ] . arai c Is ui.i unlike ihut of Die mu.47.le of a 
great gun, soiiu^wliat (:Ievat<-d and i.L'riist ri.)3’ward bevond the 
wheels of its carriag. . T'^i -ler this ).art of the rock* a small 
room has been formed by the, add' t ion of I'ough stone waH'^ 
after the fashjon of tlic chanibco’ on the opposite hill called 
or J]h ini’s Care.^’ On ail four sides of iho 
platfotm there arc tiie ivmaiiu ■;!' brick walls which once 
iortiiCd fbc ceils oi ihc rcsidcoi nionks. 

Hics< ruif’s ou 3 1.0 ?>' 'f . ieli I d'ko to he the remains 
of two ot the (oriid ibiii.'! 1 . i')f ini:)na->‘’i'ic,S 5 which w'erc still 
in cxistenco at Uio rime vd ilnen TJ-'oi rig’s visit in A. ,D f>3K 
flh'O.r Ihiodhist i'- iinJoul iod.a.^ llio latiious inscription 

wlrich was fwurid on (be platform distbndly records 

the belief oi tho nonor in t he ancimit Biidd’uist * Triad of 
Buddha, J>i‘r>rma, it/id Sapohu* Xh.'se two mona«=teri<?s, 
Ihemfom, lotts-, have been iu existc-nc; at. Ic.ast as early as the 
time ot A.soka in 250 TJ. C‘., w'Lcw tiic insoriprion was en- 
graved. As, the pre^amation is speciadly addressed to the 
Buddhist assembly ora.agadlia, wo mustsupposfi^as Bnrnouf 
has suggested, that wpies were sent to all the greater Buddhist 
f^ermties for the purpose of recording the endurino' 
fli-mness of tho king's faith ia the law of Buddha. The 
inscription must have been engraved on the spot, as the stone 

y B. iT«.uf I.P Luti)., ds« ii !{.<■.,- n,i, |,f.. Til— ?25, H. H. Wilv. »; n..yaA»wO., 
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-M K piece of tlio same sdlraoK-coloured granite, wkicli forma 
®o large a, part of the Bijak hill. 

The groat antiquity of the site of Bairit is farther pror- 
ed by til© 'numbers of pains of a early date that are 
fouad every year amongst the ruins after the annual rains. 
During my staj 1 o!)tained specimens of cast copper coins 
without inscriptions, which, in my opinion, are certainly 
anterior to the time of Alexander the Great. I obtained 
also a single specimen of one of the early MUra coins, 
besides a number of Indo-Scythian copper coins, all of which 
are as early as the first century of the Christian era. As I 
procured only one Muhammadan coin of Bahlol, dated in 
A. H. Sfi8, or A. Jh 14G3-64, I am inclined to believe in the 
Native tradition that Bairat was deserted for several centu- 
ries after its destruction by Alahmud in A. D. 1014. 

A tradition preserved by Tod ascribes the re-building of 
under the name of Vijaypur to Vijaij GahloCihe 
fourth in descent from Itauaksen, But this is the mere 
assertion oi a Rajput bard, which vvas evidently suggested 
by the name.* The people of Bairht know nothing w'hat- 
orer of Vijay Galiior, and neither history nor tradition place 
the Gahlot race so far to the north. In a Persian manu- 
script which I etbtained at Ciiandcri, ilic celebrated Prithi 
Kaj Ghohhu is said to have ruled over Wlldyat Birdth pre- 
vious to ascending the tlirone of Delhi, which was no doubt 
quite true, as Bairdt lies about midway beiw'cen Ajmer, the 
early countr>' of the Chohans, and "Dilli wiiich had lately 
been conquered by his grandfather, Visaia Deva. t Wc know 
from liwen Thsang that BaitAt Inul a king of it;- own in the 
beginning of the 7th century, and as the Aluhammadans 
found a king reigning there in A. D. 103 4, it seems proba- 
ble that Bairut may have formed an indepcuvlent kingdom 
during the whole of the interveuirig period of four centuries. 
Of its earlier state wc have no records w balevtr, hut 1 apa 
Jnelined to hazard a guess that the Cesi of Pliny, whoinhi- 
bited part of the hilly country between the Jumna and ■ thti 
Indus, may, perhaps, be the same name as the 
Hwen Thsang, which WKS the caste of the king at the tinie^ 
of his visit, and which may be identified either with the ; 
tradipg Vainyaf or with the llajput JSftiK. 

V # Ba-jfwSiliitsi, I*, S3* ; 
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'the na*^ 6? by’Jod to be deritod from 

" Ai^bikeswar,’* a title of Sira, wbmip symbol is in the middle 
of a male, or the.^midst of the' old town. The 

wai cr covets a prophecy prevails *‘thnt 

when it is ^foefy submerged, the State of Amber will 
perish** The tank of A >Mha}'il:hemmra m Amhikhestioar aiiW 
exists, and so does the State of Amber, although no tmgam 
is how to be seen ? Indeed, the Brahmans of Amber denied 
that any Ungam had ever existed in the tank, jind tiicy derr/ed 
the name from Amha.ruha, or A^iUmrihlia, as,J|^)mmnoc(i in 
the north-wett, the son of MandlAta, ahA -^ing of A} (; 
dhya, and not from Amhikcsxcara The mum' 

of the town also, is attrilmted to the fiaiafi |i^nee, who founded 
it at the same time wi|sh the tank. Its hill mam-'* is said 
to have been Auiharikhahera ,'Sf«\iSsAx was gradually couLrAclcd 
to AnAtifier or Amber. 


The term Mer or Ner, wlii<?h is found aitaeiied to so mnov 
names in llajputana, is stated by Tod to luoaii ■' a iiill,” but 
this meaning -is certamiy erroneous, as at least onolialf of 
the places so named stand in the open plain- i can instance 
the celebrated fortress of Bhfttner in flariiina, the large 
walled town of Sauganq^^ S miles to the soul li ol daj jmr, 
and the well known city of AJ^ner, all of tlic wbicli 1 
have ^yself seen, and which are imdoubti^dly built on 
tiic level plain ; indeed. Tod himself furnishes the best, 
proof of the erroneousness of his own derivation when ho 
states that Ajimr is also called i\jidurg, for derg means 
“fort” and not a “hilh” although it must fie admitted 
that it is usually applied to a *d 2 il]-f<-rtf’ But th<i fort 
of Aj(fyni<>.r or Ajmer is called Tdrdgarh and. BUuli-ki-ko>\ 
and the name of Ajmer is restricted to the town. Out of 
T wenty-eight places tuith names ending i a »er, uier, or ber^ 1 find 
that every one, without a single exception, refers to a walled 
towm or fort, from which I conclude that such mixst be the 
true meaning of the tei^. Tod was, no doubt misled partly 
))y the name of the sacred mountain of Jfm#, which ho 
ado|)tcd as the generic name for a hill, and partly by the 
fact that many of the plaeH so named are actually sitimtod 
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cm Mill* Kmnhhoimt iiT'Rftjimtana is a liill fortf^sss, 

but aeaf Bharat|ntif, is simply a 

uatid f&rt built oa the opedS^pl^iJEu ! 

- ^ i/'-t ^ ^ I 

III. |>HtJNDHAB, OR JAtPUE. 

The B^put State of Jaypur derives its name from tho 
modem city, which was founded by Siwa|-Jay Sinh in the 
beginning of the 18th century. The old name the coimtry 
was Bhund^ar, which Tod derives from, a once celebrated 
sacrificial mound (or dhmd) at Jobner,” where the ChohAu 
king, Vlsala Deva, is said to have performed penance.* Hero 
Tod is doubly wrong, both in his etymology and his informa- 
tion, as the term for a mound is not dhundh^ but dhondha^ 
and there is :p^ mound of the kind at J obner. In one of the 
funeral insci^jtioiis near J aypur, found the name of the 
cjountry written Dhundaliar, and, according to the local 
Brahmans, JDhundJm was a demon-king, who was slain by 
Satrughna, the brother of Rama. But this is a mistake, as it 
was Lavana, the demon-chief of Mathum, who was killed by 
Satrughna. Dhundhu’s cave still exists in tlie neighbouring 
bill at Galta, kos or about 3 milt'^ to the east of Jaypur. 
It is a natural fissure near the top of the bill. The stream 
immediately below the hill was called after him, the Bhiindh^t, 
River, and the country on its banks wasaficrwards known ns 
JDhtindhuwdra or Dhwulhar. In the Puranas, the Asuia 
Bhundhu is said have been slain by Kiival.lyfiswa of tl^Solar 
race, who thereby obtained his well kno#& title of Bhutidku- 
mdra, or “slayer of Bhundhu.” The demon hid hin^if 
beneath a sea of sand, which was dug up by Iv.uval4yaswa and 
his 21 sons, in spite of the fiery breath of the monster which 
consumed 18 of them.t II. H- Wilson has suggested that 
the legend probably originated “in the occurrence of some 
physical phenomenon, as an earthquake or volcano but I 
am rather inclined to attribute it to the vast sandy plains 
along both banks of the Bhundhu River, from which the 
wind raises clouds of smoko-like dust. Bisiiop Ileber 
describes this part of the country as icsembiing a “ large 
€»tuary, but studded with rocky islands, whose sands were 
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of saad/* Of 4iil» westerti 

Bays tlisfi^ iiereif ** trailed over 
5€riiKe9 of m^ 'WaBte ground irredaimable 

horn tbe natui« of the soil, a deeo ^nd.”| ^ 

Ab the^achbwdhas of ^ eraigtol^ from 

Owaliojf atfc^*amais|thek ^(pealo^y will be discussed when . 
I 4eom0 ^ these in the latter part of this 

report like ‘^ Kacbhwahas iostiOTspiliifr in the beginning of 
the l2tb cen^y, and before the of it they were fhrialy 
established ifi Pliundhhi::*, „ 

IV. jprMEB, OK AJAYMUi^ ' ’’ •»' ' ' 

*111:6 celebrated aty of Ajmer is situated a^he northern 
‘foot of the lofty hill-fo^ of T^r^garW two nUudred and 
thirty mil.es to the south-west of Pelhi, and forty-eight miles 
to thejSoiith-west of Jaypur. It is endosed by ar well-built 
stone wall with the usual battlements, and five lofty gates in 
the modern style of Indian architecture. The population 
is estimated at about. 25,000 person's, but from the crowded 
appearance o^ the liouse^ 1 think that it must be greater, 
perhaps not Ss, than A very good view of the 

city and fort win bo found in Tod’s Rajasthan. The situa- 
tion is strikiagly beautiful. To the north lies the great lake 
of Am-Sdgar, entin.dy surrounded by hills ; to the left, in 
the inpfet of the opep valley, the large oblong lake of Bisal- 
both *of W’hicit are fed by the liead waters of the Loni 
. the west rises the lofty fortress of Tar&garh, 
backed m the distance by the blue hills of AJayp&l, 
which overlook the holy lake of Pushkar or JBrahmd-kd- 
Sihdn. 



The foundation of Ajmer^ or AJfiymer, is universally 
attributed to the Ohohan Prince AJaypdl, who is gravely said 
to have reigned before the time of the Mahhbhftrata. Tod 
also ascribes to him the erection of the fort of Tftr&garh, or 
BUoli-Kot ; but, according to Mukp^ the famous bard of the 
Khiehi Chohftps, both the fort and the lake were the work of 
Anoji, one of the sons of Vlsala Peva.J Of the descendants 

• Tr»v«i», II., 38». 
f Bird view of IndiA,' p- 1 ji2. , 

II* 445. My informaiicm was* obtained firom M^kjl*0 ovm book^ tbrmigii 
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of iimrp&l nothisg is known until MSdk Bay, wliose date is 
fixed oy i well %.own mennorial to tW Samyat 
741 or 747, but of wliat era is lidoerlam. Tod of course 
adopts the Sam vat of Vikrama, and brings tbeChobdn !j^rinoe 
into collision with the early Muharamadans some twenty 
years before the invasion %f byltf uhammad Bin KUsiin. 

if any dependence is to be placed in the genealogj' of the 
Cbohfcjs, which is given hy Cbaud in the Prithi Raj Rdym^ 
then M^nik Kay must have reigned about A. B. 800, allow- 
ing 16 years to each reign ; and if the date of the memorial 
verse bo referred to the Sake era, Manik Kay’s accession 
must be placed in BIO or 825. I am inclined, there- 
fore, to accept this late^ate, and to assign Maijik Kny, who 
would appear to have been the real founder of the Chohan 
power, to tlio beginning of the ninth century. Minik Kay 
had 24 sons, who became the progenitors of the 24 branches 
of the Chohan race, of whom the most famous are the 
Khichi, the Bhddoria^ the Hdra, the Beora, ih(3 SantugoHat 
and the CJiohdn proper. In his time the dominion of the 
Clioh^m kings was extended to the great salt lake of SoJeam^ 
hhari or Sdmbhat', from which they derived their title of 
StLmldfari Kao, and which remained in their possession until 
the conquest of the ^^pountry by the M^ammadans. The 
acquisition of Simhhar cannot, I think, placed later than. 
A- I). 800, as wo learn from the Shekhawati inscription that 
Sinha Kaja, who was reigning in A. I). 961 to 973, was the 
5th in descent from the Chahumcm Brince Guvaka. If we 
allow 26 years to each generation, the date of Guvaka will 
he fixed in A. B. 825, at which time this branch of thfe 
Clioh&ns w'ould appear to have established their dominion 
over all the country to the north of the SiXrabhar Bake. 

According to the Rajput bards, tho Chohan, or Chdkn- 
mdn, is one of the four ' Agmkala, or “ fire-sprung” tribes, 
who were created by the gods in the Annl-Kund or “foun- 
tain of fire” on mount Abu, to fight against the Asnras ov 
demons. But this claim must be of comparatively modm*n 
date, as the common ^ijotrdchdry^^ of all the Chohan tribes 
declares them to he of the rac^ of Vatsa,, through fiTO famous 
ancestors ( Bach- Got ra panch pravm'aj- Now in Fell’s in- 
scription of Jaya Chandra of KauojV we have a record of a 
grant of land made in A. B. 1177 to ^ Ksfaatriya^namod Kau 
Kishtradbara Varmma, who is said w he of tlh vatsa Ootra 
with the five pramrm of Bhfirgava, Chyavana, Apnavana» 
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iliis doeuiaent,- ' l}i<?rcforo, 
so'latji a«,4.h6 reign''. of •]^'thi 
, ,Ei^ Ib^ sjp^ang from fiiflfej bat wero content 

t6 ^b© ;;tK«Bsi4fr^jae ,dct5cendaiits of tlie holy sage, Bhrigii, 
through Jamadagnya Vatsa. Simiiarly, amongst all tho 
numerous inscriptions tliat we possess of tlse Chfllukya or 
8olanki family, there is not one. that makes any allusion to 
the fable - of their origin from dre. On the contrary the 
Chilukyas in their iji<eriptions claim to be dcsi^ended from, 
the holy sage, Mann, tliroagh Ilarita {Mdmmsya-gofrmtmti 
-MSHfir-puirdHain). "VMiat, then, was t he origin of the legend 
of i!b.Q jlfftiikulnd 01 “ f!.re-.spfirun'g races?” pn this point 
1 will f^'iiturc to hazard a conjecture thWthc'Cahie may 
have originaiod in the suggc.stircnoss of a Jiaraoi According 
to tradition the famous city of Analjmr or Analwim-paian, 
fche.capita] of the Solankis, uas said to liave been founded 
by Vuna Baja Solauki, ’ulio oarued it. after Ana la, a Cliobiln 
cowherd, who bad pointed (au. the s]>ot to him. A(‘oording 
to another ver»io’\ tin: piaec. -uris oriiiiuaily CHialtlisbod by 
Ohoban bijnseli fis t lie dale of tile ('vent was un- 
known, and was certainly remote, Anisia wa.s placed at 'the 
head of all the Chobim gmu'alogics ns the }»rog’i*nitor of the 
race, 'then a ^ “nala nicans “tired* it naturally followed 
tii'il, ibe r'"',.;,<.Td was dro)-r-‘d, aud the element of iiro 
adopted ;i'i the oi-ig'mtor ol‘ iiic rnfjc 

Now, if fhis so gge-.t,ioii has t *iy foundation in tmtli, ave 
must i's'pcct to ;iiid in the original l<;g'ond that it is the 
CLo}iuu« alunc who wore I'ablcd to have sprung from tiro. 
Siteli i bJierc io f-.e the ioeanin^r of l.'no following c-sti'act, 
which I copicil liom the books of Jir'///, the bard of the 
Kiiiciii Chohdnr : 


]Jrak,im-j'i-l-ti aus Sol.vnk'uT pmd'i luia, 

Bralund Cu,iLi:.K Kao ktix-hia : 

&h:a-ka on ■■la Vv\Y\h j.A-hi 
Dpil-ka /(,;s~ka Vxiii.\ Mi !r paid d hurt, 

AiialAcvud hii- 'Hpa7ia, pherii/un 

Jim inj Abhn vhga.i h, chdhuAatis ClidhiiKtin. 

3?roni lb ahrad’s essence tl.o Jolankld was burn, 
Brnbnia named him Clall ak-llao : 

Brom Siva's essence the PwcCir w'as born. 

Prom Bevi’tJ essence the Pariyiir wm born ; 

From tiuj fount of lire s])rang up, and wandered forth 
liea) iD g Abu for Abharb, of chosen race, the (HkdllttwAn. 






Hexo we see tiiat at some former period it was 'tlio 
GiiobSa alone wbo was fabW to bavo bot^n produced from 
the fount of onjlbu, and that the otliei^|^ce races wore 
then said to have sprung from the essence*^! throe different 
gods. Here also there is no trace of the mffdcrn spelling ol 
(Ihatvrmhi derived from chahir “ four,” which must have 
been adopted after the inveriiion of the later fable of the four 
iirc-sprung rices. On the oontrai*jr the name is wiitlen 
Chnhv,v:dn ie agreement with the Chahmu-'ni of the old 
Blickhawati inscription of A. D. 901, and is pointedly derived 
from the Jiuuli cIuU, ''desire or choice,” which is an 
abbreviation of the Sonskrii ichcMia. 


In tlie more modern version of the legend, as related by 
Tod, OiC <n'(;ation'or the tV iir races is ascribed to the 

liowciful incanlal ion*s of tlic Brahmans who Jug a pit, and 
kindling +11c ^cred lire juayed foi' aid to jMahudeva,* First 
i''SUod !hc Pojdhih'af flu'n ll.o l^riuudro, and next the 
Vhdl'iT'ii <i!' Soiunki, each ot -wiiom failed to orcrcomo the 
deuumr Last of ail arose a lofty figure with four arras 
! tln-i d'hf-h n iio was therefore stvied the Choli.in. Ife 
pr*' against the rafins ami restored the ascendancy of 
ii >• lb .ihninns. iiui Ihis v* r-.itin of ib,e Bajpul baids differs 
.sen u'baf l‘r(’iu the ftce'jum whtc]; givi-ii in ilie Prithi JRaj 
ib.ias (if Ch.'ind. yccordin;: To eh'tM an incantation was coin- 
inenccd by fh** nliole ba.'i\ <4' ifidtis or boiy sages on Itlonnt 
Aim nnd('r ilic of N'a'isi'lba. I'he (teremony was 

intf-naiplra by th-- dement f RdL-^lioso.-^ }, when at the prayer 
of \ Msisiiliia, ihcre appeared tin' Ikd/n/r, the Chd/rk, and the 
I'OHiJ.r. who em iiras'ercd tin; 'I'nioiis bid. were unable to t 
overcome tlu-m Then tiic .i'A/i/ prayed agahi, and instantly 
tliore apo'cared a ibnrdi' u arrier, 1 he Cl’-.'limydu .^c/n</vr-F?V- 
VMhv.K'ur , wJio tieie:de-i rmd slmv the detuons, and the 
ceremo-i ••• \ra.- sneec^^^^ilh' coaeb'.-h-d !o tiie nssenibied liishis. 

1 have two of lliis [>.ar> of Cliaud’'- poem, both of which 

agree in sub.->i! utlng tl.e name of Jh'ul-ur JV.r the l*nrlhdr of 
Tod's aecoimt. Jhi: I presmm' tliat it must lie a mistake, a.s' 
t.he JParihth- is uniwinaDy admitted to have heou one of the 

4M 

four Agnikulas. 

The earbosl. historical nofteo of Ajmer ts by perishta, 
who states that in the ye.ir A, H. bb, oi" -b. i.h GB2, the Ilai. 
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phioed ICiwdii Ghoh&as in the Sindh slljw Doab at 
f Kliichipui’ Bbtan, which he has identified with the Klecukot 
j^bar. But Khichipur Titan is a well known town in 
'TJmatwd-ra close to the southern >ord^ ^ the present district 
of Khichiwira, which is uniTiSfiklly Jlltnitted to have been 
the ancient of the Khichi Chohhns. After the oonijt^e 
of the oonntry by the JK.hiIjLJK.ings of Mahpu^.the name of * 
the town was slightly and under ^ 



he has i^totified with the Sindh and B^j^t of tl^ Bunjib. 


The next notice of Ajmer is in the year A. H. 377, or 
A. D. 987, wh en the Ilaja is said to have sent aid to Jaypil, 
Ilaja of Lah^ and Kabul, Agains^^the Ghazni King Sabuk- 
tugin. Again in A. H. 399, .^A. D. 1008, the Ilaja of Ajmer 
joined the great confederacy of Hindu chiefs under Anand 
B41 to oppose Mahmud. In neither of tliese instances is the 
nnvE0fMi the Baja given by Berishta, and unfortunately 
the bswdic annala of the Chohaus arc too meagre and con- 
fused to he of any real historical use. Unfortunately also 
Tod’s attempts at explanation have only added to the con- 
fusion, as he ignores the twice recorded date of S. 1220, 
or A, D. 11G3, of BWla Leva on the Delhi pillar, to 
make him an opponent of Mahmud in the beginning of 
, the 11th centuiy. In one place he gives to Hars llaj, 
whom the Hilra bard assigns to the year S. 827, or 
A. D. 770, the, honor of ooh|p^|icg Sabuktugin with the 
title of Sl^k-gra/m, which another ])lace he gives to his 
8Ucces8or*f)^gan Deo.* I have jcompared the Hsis of the 
J14ra and Khichi l)ard»#tth the genealogy given by Chand 
’ iu two different copies pf the Frithi Raj JR-ayas, which has 
resulted iri. the conviction that the chief cause of error in 
Tod, as ^1 as in the ^ds, has originated in the mistaken 
identificatron of two different princes of the same name as 
one person. In Chand’s list I find that V'tsala Devu^ the 
grandfather of Prithi Eaj, is the fifth in suci^ssion from 


* Coiiiqwe II., 451. 



■ tile son of DiarmadU Eak The last prfnce 

18 , m doubt, tbft same as T&a^» Dharmit C?q;, who wj^ the 
fetber ctf Visaia Dcra. Tod*s date of S. 1066, or 

A, B. 1009, mu:^ therefore apply to Vira Visala, while the 
date of tb0 Delhi pillar will apply to the later Ytsala Dera. 
ihc acscuracy of Gbaud’s genealogy, which makes Visala 
Dera tho grand fathm: of Prithi EaJ, is confirmed hy an 
inscriptiort, quoted by Tod bimseif,* which makes Tejsi of 
Chitor, the contemporary of Visala Deva ; for, as Tejsi was 
the grandfather of Samarsi, Avho was the ally of Prithi Raj, 
it foUo’vrs that Tejsi’s ally, Visala Deva, was most probably 
tbe grandfather of Prithi Raj. The earlier prince, Vim 
T'isuhi, will thus naturally become the contemporary of 
Mahmud of Ghazni, and his father, .Dharmddki ot Bharnujaj, 
the contemporary of Sahuktugin. With this explanation 
I think it highly probable tliat Dharmadhi was the Raja 
of Ajmer, who sent succour to JaypSl in A . D. 987, aiid 
that his son, Vira Visala, was the next Raja of Ajmer, who 
joined the great confede; acy of Hindu princes under Anand 
Pill against Malimud. 

According to Perishta, Mahmud reached Multilri iu 
Ilamzhn of A. H. 415, about 1st December A. D. 162 1, 
from whence lie crossed the desert to Ajmer. “ Hero, find- 
ing that the Raja and inhabitants had abandoned the city 
rather tlian suh%mt to him, IMahmud ordered it to be sacked, 
and the adjaceig country to be laid waste;” and judgin’o- that 
^0 siege of tl^ fort (of Tari^rli) would occupy too umeh 
time, he left ii unmolested, and proceeded on his march to 
NarhwMa, the capital of Gujarul.t At the close of the cam- 
paign in A. H. 417, Mahmud i^as obliged to return io Ghazni 
by the route of Bindb, as Brflima Deva of GujarAt with the 
Raja of Ajmer and others had collected a great army to 
oppose him in tlie desert. The “others” who joined in this 
confederacy agirinst i^lahmud are detailed by Chand in the 
extract which Tod has given from the Prithi Raj Raya.s, but 
as nearly all the names are those of tribes and not of kings, 
they are of no use in determ: r/ng the date of tiio event.f 

Ajmer is not mentioned again until the time of Muham- 
mad Ghori, who in A. H. 687, or A. D. 1191, took possession 

^ EiijahMian, 3 L, 1 ii), — not^- 
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of on his return by Bii^i Raj, 

whoae#mto*^|i»j)^1t |bus Two years l^r the 

OhoTiism king a^tn invaded India, and having defeat^ Prifchi 
Raj on the £aw of Naidna, neat Tiraori on the Chitang 
River, proceeded “in* person to Ajmer, of which ho also took 
possession, after having put sotne thousands of the inhabitants 
who opposed him to the sword, resw*rving the rest for slavery.* 
Afterwards, on the promise of punctu'^ payment of a large 
tribute, he delivered over the count ry of Ajmer to Gola Rai,'5*' 
a natural son of Pritlii Eaj. In Eie following year A. JT. 
590, or A. I). 1191, Cola Rai was driven out by Hemrftj, a 
relative of Prithi Raj ; hut the expelled prince having sought 
the assistance of Kuth-ud-din Aibeg, the V iceroy of Muham- 
mad Ghori, the country was again invaded in A. 1). 1195, 
w^hen Hemrdj was dt*^feated and killed, and the territory of 
Ajmer was permanently annexed to the Muhammadan 
empire of Delhi, 

In A. H. 592, or A. D. HOC, the Raja of Gnjar4t, with 
the assistance of the J/ers, determined on the re-capture of 
Ajmer. Aibeg instantly marched from Delhi to encounter 
the Mere before tlie junction of the GujarcU troops, hut he 
was signally defeated i)y them, and was ol)liged to take refuge 
in Ajmer. Here he was ijeleaguered by th(5 Hindus fur nearly 
a year until the arrival of rciuforcejneuts from Ghn/ni, when 
the siege \A'as raised and the enemy retia^ated. Aibeg iollow- 
ed the retiring army, and, having dcieatt'd them witli gia-ut 
slaughter near Sirohi, advanced to ]Sa!irwala which he cap- 
tured, and then returiicd to Delhi by way of Ajmer. 

The enthusiastic annalist of the Rajputs has remarked 
that “Ajmer has been too long the haunt of Mogals and 
Pathans, the Goths and Vandals of Rajasthan, to afford much 
scope to the antiquary, ”t It can, however, boast of one 
building, the great mosque, which is one of the earliest and 
finest monuments of the Muhammadan power in India. 
Dike the great Kutb Masjid at Delhi, the Ajmer mosque 
waa built of the spoils of many Hindu temples, which wmre 
thrown down by the bigotry of the conquerors. Its very 
name oi Adhai-dm-ka-jhopra, or the “shed of 2| days,*’ 
which is the only appellation by which it is now known, 
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would seem to |)omt (livcetlj to tlie asionL^hio^^ o' 

its,ercction,j, and. as this could only have bc o eflVntod by 'Jsc 
free use of ‘Hit c ready dressed materials of la'osirraed ILiji'in 
temples, T accept ibe popular name as co^iniatory [irooS 
of the oriitin o^tbe musjid, which is ^iply aio r^ted 

b}'" an iuspe4iiHon of the edifice itself, d’od'sujipuscd tleii 
the wliole of this nia^uilioeid iniildim: was oripioailv a 
single Jaiu temple, to wUiefi the eonquor^'i-s had only added 
the indde scroet! 'vah, wltl, its .'i-.ven pointed aredies, v, Idc'h 
forms the front of i.lio inostpi.e It is true th«^the 8ig;e of 
mtmt in the :nc not s ■> sirikim’' and aopmc' 
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age a!»%Iie Mosfqdl at Delhi, but it is ooraSlSerably larger, 
and ia tery, much betteit^asorYation. I found it difficult 
to follow some parts of the^^n ^ the Delhi’ mosque, but 
nearly every, part of the plan of the Ajmer mosque is still 
traceable, so tluit the original design of the architect can 
bo restored withaiit much didhculty. Extesrpa^ it is a 
square of 259 feet each side, with four peculiar star-shaped 
towers^, at tho corners. There arc only two entrances, — one 
to the ilast, and the other ^ the south, — the north side being 
built the scarped rock of Ihe hill. The. interior con- 

sists of a*' quadrangle 200 feet by 175 feet, surrounded on ' 
all four sides by cloisters of Hindu j^lars. The , mos(iuo 
itself, which form'’ the western side of the quadmngle, is 
259 feet long by 57^fect broad, including the great screen 
i wall, *^'hich is no less than feet thick and 50* feet high. 

* The vast size of *the iijmer mosque will be host appifeeiated i)y 
a comparison of its dimensions witb those of the 'groat 
Kutb Mosque at Delhi, which was built in the same reign, , 
but just seven years earlier than the otlicr. 1 am there f(jil*e 
inclined to, believe that the two nios<pi<’s must have h(xm 
designed by the same arcliitt'ct, and that*, even the sam<^ 
ma'soas may possibly have been emploucd in the ilecorali|li|“ 
of each. - T 

Dkuii. Ajmek. 

Exterior dimensions ... Jl/l x 'i7 fet t. 2 .jU x 574^ fi'cfc. 
Interior ... 13.S X 2!S| x 

I’roist of screen wail ... I-).} ,, 200 

Thiokiiose of do. c ••• ^ " tH 

In farther confirmation of my suggestion that the two 
mosques must fcavc been the work of tin', same arclutcet, 1 
may cite tho close agreement in the size and ‘qn’oportions of 
their arches. I may cite ^so the fdry striking acoordaifoo 
in the general design of the two mosques, as veil as tho 
almost literal conformity in the decorations of the screen 
walls. !- 


, In the Ivutb Mosque at Delhi, the Mdzimh, or Muazziu’s 
towTW, for calling the faithful to prayer, is a distinct and 
separate bnilding known as tlio celebrated Kutb Minar. But 
in the Ajmer Mosquo‘'we have the earliest example of a pair 
of Muazzin’.s towers in two small miiiars which are placed pn 
the top ot the screen wall over the groat centre arch. Tiiis 
arrangement was impracticable in tlie Delhi mosque, as the 
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screen wall is only feet thick; but in the Aimer 

mosque, with its massive %oi‘cea wall 11 1 feet thick,' the 
architect found it possible to erect two small mioars' 101- 
fcct in dihtnoter,M’or tlie use of the jMtuazzin. Tiio tops 
of both of these minar# are now* ruinjjd, but PTfouirh 
still remains to show that they W'crc: '"sloping hollow 
towers, with 24-,jppb8 or flutes alternately angniar and circu- 
lar, just like those of the Kutb miiiar. Like their great 
prototype also, they were divided into s^arate stages or 
storeys by horizontal belts of writing, of Av|ac^ two belts of 
tlie north minar still remain parfly legible. 

In the lower belt of ^'riting I waf able, to road Snltau- 
li'H Stildiii^-ns%/Sikark * ^ * Abu-ni-iii'zofar AiUcovii^h ha 
SuUdne N(hcr Aviir-iil MianiiitnA This is sullicient to sltow 
that the mosque musfc..havc been cojiiplcied during the rci^ri 
of Altamisb, or between A. 1). 1213 and 1230. But in the 
back wall of the mosque, and immccliatcly uiuku' t he roof of 
the second dome from ilitvcentrc towa^ds*tbe rigiit or north, 
I discovered another inscription in,,,., two lines of Kiific 
characters, which records the erection ‘of the masjiJ in the 
niontli of Zi-3IijJah A. H. oDt), or in Septemlicr A. 1). 1200. 
This inscription, wliicli is incoinplcie at tin' bea'inuimr, has 
been restored and translated for me by the kiudiiC's of Colonel 
"\V. Kassau lices ;f 

t 

“(riiis Masjid ua.s InnM) (hiring the guardianship of 
Akbar, tiie so!-. of Ahmad (hy ilie ladj) of God), tlm Creator, 
the Everlasting, in ihe month of Zi-llijjah, .five huiidi‘(nl and 
ninety-six.” 

As tliis inscription is a recoili of the huiiding il' ihe 
mos<[ue whieli was intinuled to ho r<\ad, it ia c\id( n! that 
it is not in its original po'-ition, for t ho presont situa.i tun is 
so dark that the stone has Uitherio c.'^c.ijied notice. Indeed, 
the fact of the incompleteness of the roeord shows that the 
stone mlJ.^t have been cut. on the right hand to malce it lit into 
its prosout position. I infer that this inscription must have 
belougcd to tlie present mosque Irom ihc fact that the con- 
temporary mosque at Delhi still hinrs in.scia: -auu < f did'ereufc 
dates. It has, however, sliaiek mo I’ae ns.;;:']'; u »-sibiv 


* See Ptite i.XXt, No. i, !'o- ;tu , 
f Iliid — No. 2. 
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refer to some small raosqu<', vcliicli hiid originally oecuiviotl 
tiio saiEO sitfe^ ami which might yveiuully have bceni iu 
the„short period of “-two dnys'ami a“lKxir*” that is aUtidcil to 
in. the popular name of the present anosque. 

On entering the mosqne hy the centre arch, ttc sec a 
vasi^liared hall, 2't§ feet luilg JUlil lO fct;. It', itje, covei'i il 
hy a flat I'cces.scd rcK^i, v^hicli i.s into jiinc oefagoual 

compartim'.nts, corrcsypondtii-' with the svAen arehob nf ii;.' 
screen wa^ and th6 h\ o cnncHS oj tic el.jisrt in. hi tih- 

hall thero^mrS tivq rows of echimns, of anieit .jne '.a- is 
placed agahtst the hack wall. 1 n tlic cido cici'tm there were 
onl;^' four rows uf ooliunus -i!’ which now remain.s, save 

a few ••■rumps which still chug to' tlm^tails. In tlio nuisjid 
])Topcr, or western .side, t!au(' werf 12^ pillars, c. ilic casieru 
cloister there wee*' h2, and in ©04^1 of the side (*1 e.stcrs, 
Of pillars. iVir<jwcthcr vv^e ‘hit pillars.* hut as C'cn, 

of these r(|j|fcs«'n.tcd at Jen.st fv.u of tint origii;.*; piliars. 
■Use actual Tinraber of Hindu column- not have h->.' = 

loss than 700, wldeh is ccjuivali'u. to i,h'' sjc'-is u[ from 20 t 
flO ttnnpie-. liv uunodail pillar.-- luo^t ^ninut'dy 'nt 

'.search of uy^eii pi ions, (sr ni .-.•iu's that v.ould iRf-uw' 

suinciighi on lite prohaMc daO- ni t h.e dc-sj- .h d tomp!' '1 in- 
searrdi was noi aUug.'iher 'CiN-fiP ‘ ] j'.,.' c 

short records and siijgio hotcj-.-, Icch.ti'. mdd ujn'^ear «c i'n\c 
l>ceu c(-ritcin}>orc.ry loasou's mark- 1 i\ unu t'c n.'uues ot 
J^i Sf'/'n Sri Sihal/f, {u\<\ I r r o\\ ditjoiCnt pid.-.rs ia cl i, tr- 
act <'r.s of the Ihfeh or Id! 1) contory, and a pillar at itc' 
jiorth end T f-and a lotig.-r h-ccord d' about the saun' age 
wlicd) r(>adp d/c/mda * P fhunjl, <<>•(/ y}\.' i'^rom these sc-an! \ 
records I infer, hut with - nm, h<--u;Ojun, ih.ut nio.-t cf tiio 
temjdes whicli furnished ) c-’ci'i. is for the J.’uildiim- m ;'ic 
great mosque must have been rreclt.^ duriitg dsc iti.h !!u! 
1.2th centuries. 

In Ids account of tin- Ajuna mo-apie, Tod mcntioc.s a 
smalJ frieze over the apex of tl. centm arc'll., which hc 
thooght contai^^aii inscripsiou iu Sanskr.c , wjih which 
Arabic Tias het^PcOtnmingled, both b(uu<r ui!j'Oc]i;gd)b'd' 1 
1 looked -in for this iu-criptioTt, and I am iuehiK'd <0 
believe ^at ‘ IVT"* may jiuvc mi.siaken some of ilic stjuave 

* Shp r]af-‘ > c»i. h, ‘3. 7 f&' Um iJk5orlpti«oD, 

f 77H. 
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Kufio writini? fot ancient Sanskrit.^ It is, indeed, possibia tliat ' 
the sqiwe Kaflc inscription, vdibdi records tin; building of 
the mosque in A. It. 596, may once bare occupied the posi- 
tion described by 3t]od over the apex of the eeutre arch, as 
portions of .some of the courses of sfone are now niis^ng 
lu that position. Each arch is siirromrded hy tliree lines of 
Writing, which are divided from each oilier by two hauds’of 
rich arabesque ornament. Tin; two innrr lim's of ritoiting 
arc Arabic, but the outer line is ^unre Tuglira or Kiific. 
The whole of the oinament i.s dc'cp^’ and ijoldly cut in a liard 
yellow iime-stone, and allhongh solpcwliat discoloured byilic 
uuaiber, it , -still retains all its origihul sharpness of outline. 
Tod hfqipily describes i! as ‘*a .su])erh sf'reen *' of “ Sara- 
ceuie archilcetuve huf T o.m inclined to think that the 
two great mosque, s of Delhi and Ajmer li^dong to a higher 
and rndd'O’ style of mi than Dio ,S.‘'race’iic arcbiieets over 
!•' ached. In boldness of design, and cr:uiil-‘ur of conception, 
wbieb tirfi jierliaps due to ihe genin'., (u' the Islamite a.relii- 
tcct, tl.eso two •'j'lemlid mo.sques oi ,thc ib-st Iiuliari Mub.ani- 
madaiis are only surpa-'cn by the son mg snIiisoi'T. of the 
{liiristi in Cat h' deals, but 'm gorgecOt 'llty of oina- 

inctit. in b'.ai.d.Ifiil richness of tiacmy , mei endbs'. %oriery of 
detail, in de'iealc sli.arpne.ss of fmisli, and lahnrlons acenwicy 
of wcirkni.'inshiji, all oi uhl-'h are due To the lliii.lu )na.sons, 

I Ihinl: tiiat these two graml radian mosoie'.s mrtv insdv vie 
uith tlie m>'fu's(, bmldings u hie.h tl'.t_ wot Ki nas tet pi'oduced. 
In attriliming desigt. to Die 'IlusoiHUf arebilec*. and ail 
the eonsii liciM ' detaie-. to the liimiu, I am eliietly intiaeiiced 
bv ilie fact Dial De- ‘,.ch h.as iie\ or Ibnncd part of il Iiidu 
stnictur.a! Q§.phiii 'Au.w alTli'.-agh it is fdtaei m many speci- 
mens of ibeii' iiH-k.dtce n iem)ile>j. Tiie d’ s gn, tiserefore, I 
take to be AfaduiDime'ian , iun as tl'n. ar«d!es of the Ajmer 
mosque are formed by overja])piiii>’ si<,ne,s. J •eomdude tliat 
the .‘."tual coiistrne’ !oi; u;is tin' n ork of llinda mosos-s, who 
were iguoraut of tim ;ui of formieg a?, arch by radiating 
vou.sboirs. 

V. JJIALRA PAT\.\', DR C ii ANJ3RA\ ATJ. 

The beautiful temple of CliandraTaD has Ik cu more 
fortunate than the great mosque of Aju.er, as it lias been 
de, scribed by the able and critical Eorgus.son, as well as hy 
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the onftttsaiiiasi T<«.‘ But as their 9cm\mt& oi Chandnl- 
rati aiHi confined thl^ oiiQ, bt-auii fill temple, which is the 
principal rum of tW pluoe, I €hiuk that a generg^ deseriptioii 
of all tho existing reaiain« of this old city will not be wis h- 
out interest. * 


The ruins of Climiclrdvali ate situated on both banks of 
tlie Cbjindra-bbaga xsadi, a small stnaun which Uous from 
south-weSl^o nortli-eust, aiul falls into the KiUi Sindh, a few 
miles abo’^^agron. To the north lies the nu>rler!i pity of 
Jhfilra Patan, the walls of which would appear to have been 
nlriUfet entirely built of the red stone mipplied by tbcruiii.s 
of ^an4rarati, nbicli still cover a^s^ce of inuro tbaii a 
mile eia^t to west, and of about a mile fi-oni oorth to 

south. ”' Tlio principal ruins are all clustered together on the 
iiorfli bank of the Cliaiidra-l>Iia'ra juvulet, which here flows 
from west tu cast over a stony with a ch'or lippiiug 

stream, 'abo\ii 20 yards broad. t The banks (>f the stream 
are §|fUdd€|i V ilii t he lamuuns of g]eit% and flights of st- j'S, 
on which arc-l8ollec ted a largo inunber of broken slaiues mid 
fragments of sculpture, 'I'lu' principal ghtd, is lia.uk'Hi by 
two modem Vaisbnavn tcmj)lcs, dedirrated to Chai urhinl/ and 
.Lakahtni Narayun. Here ih-i uumen of the eilv hallu; 
and comb out titeir hair standing naked to the waist in (ho 
midst of the numerous Jb-ahinans. 


The building of the uKl eily is popularly attribufed ♦(> 
Raja Chandni Sena, oP^Malwa, who. accoi*diug to A’u:! Fu;. !, 
was the immediate successor uf ihe lainous Vikmuiildit^a. 
Of its aiiti<|uity there can be no doubt, us I. obtained several 
specimens of eld jgast j^pper coins without legends, !;esK]es 
a few of the still moriwucienl su.uare pieces of silvc-r which 
probably range, as liigh a*; from buO to 1000 B. .C- 'I'heso 
coins are, perhaps, Mifli<-ieiit .,to show that the place' vus 
occupied long before the time of Chandra l^ena ; but ai none 
of the existing ruins would appear be older than the Cth 
or 7th century A. D., it is not improbable that the ci{yj|miy 
have been re-founded by Chandra Sena, and named after 
himself Chandriirali. ^1 l^fiink i^ nearly ecrtai€ that it must 
h^TC been the capita of PtolcmVs district of Sandrab»tk ; 
»and, if so, the tradition which assigns its foundation to the 


* Fcrgu«oH, lilustralltsis c?I IuJmii Ard.itoi'lu!*', i>. 3 D ; Tod ’5 , 1 ) , 7 Si 
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oegiurmng of tfie-'' Christian era would seem to be eomot^^ 
, Toii ifi^vefcd: an inscription dated in S. 748, or A.. D. COl, 
whiclf*t was unable to find, and unfortunatfdy bis ac^'oent of 
itj which ''mixes up Mahddem with an nvaidr of Buddiia, 
does not appear to me to he entitled to much conlidcrjcc. 
In the large temple marked B in the plan, I found the fra<?- 
ment of a square pillar inscribed on three faces \vit)i tno 
names of pilgrims who had paid their devotions at the 
shrine of Siva in the Samvat yoar 1153, or A. B. 109fJ. This 
P^lar will be again referred to in my account of the temple. 
Tnc old roofs of all the temples arc gone. 


The temple nearest the glnit, marked A on the plan, is 
a, modern structure enshrining several ancient statues. On 
the outside to the west is a figure of Mshim, and to the 
south a figure of NaraSinha, In the insitlo there is a 
tbree-hcaded and ten-armed strduo of Vishim, 41 feet in 
height, with a female figure, four feet in licight, on each 
side, with taec turned towards liim. rmd hands elas]Hd in 
adoration. The male figure has oiTiamented ])o As or buskins, 
and is partially clad, but the females are quite naked, 
except a cloth round the loins. 1 tiiink that the grou]> 
represents Vishnu and liis two wives, Lakshmi and Satya- 
v&nia. The figures arc well executed, and 1 lie attitudes are 
ca&v and natural. 

ft' 

The second lompie mtirked B is also a modern imiidmg, 
containing ati ancient statue irltlj the name of Jh:a in- 
scribed on the pedestal in characters of the Kdh or iJth 
century. The figure is four-arnieU, and is seated cui a lotus, 
with two hands resting on the lap. dfivK is the name *4 
Vrishas^mih, the ])recept(H* of the gods, u ho is the sain^ as 
the planet Jupiter, and who is usuuily repre>cnlc(l wiiii Jour 
arms. But as Jiva means “life, or hroatli," I have a sus])i- 
cion that the figure is intended for Bralnnd. the creator. 
The head, which is separate, is a jnodern one of coarse 
workmanship. 

The third temple marked C is also a new building 
enshrining an ancient group of Siva and Pai vati seated on 
the bull Nandi. These two Saiva temples, B and 0, are 
placed together to the north of the Vaislmava temple A. 

Tfio fourth temple marked B is the beautiful pillared 
shrine which has been described by Tod ?ind Fergussom As 
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teds; this temple cdtisists ol m open porch, or 
«1 feet by 28 feet, supported on 20 round oolumns 
?^r great beauty. Beyond this is the ante*chamfier*;^r 
(infardla, which once contained an inscription iO a framed 
recess on tlve left hand, four feet five inches long by tWo feet 
one inch broad, which is said “to have been removed by some 
Sahib. But as the inscription is not mentioned by Tod, who 
was the lirst European to visit this shrine, the Brahman s 
story of its removal is certainly untrue. I have a suspicion: 
that Tod’s inscription, dated in A. T). 691, which has already 
been referred to, may have belonged to this temple.* This 
Twint may, perhaps' bo determined by a retence to Tod’s 
papers in the museum ol the Boyal Asiatic Society. A,s 
Tull admits that lie carried olf a eart load of statues to 
Udaypur, 1 think it probable that the inscription may have 
been removed at the same time, Jis I searched for it in vain 
amongst tlie rnitis of Chandravati. 

Bevond the autc-chamber is the garhlia-ariha, or sanc- 
tum, intended for the enshrinement of the statue of the god 
to w'limn the temple was dedicated. At present the shrine is 
devoted to the worship of Siva, whose occu|.ies the 

centre of flic sanctum. Immediately behind is a statue of 
Parvati, and behind this, against the haek-wail, them. is a 
fTOup of Siva and his wife, as Kara-Gam% seated on the bull 
Kandi, On the outside of the temple also, in a niohe facing 
the north, there is a figure pf Durga killing the Mahemmr^ 
or buffalo-demon, and in two other niches on the same ^face 
there are two small four-armed figures of ITishiiu and Siva. 
But in spite of the accumulated evidence in favour of the 
Suita ori.gin of this tem]de, I ara satisfied that it was origin- 
ally dedicated to Vishnu. This would have been highly 
probable from flic antiquity of the temple alone, but it is 
rendered quite certain liy the position of the figui'e of Vishnu 
as Gadddh.ti\ ox ihQ “ maee-bearcr,” which is placed imme- 
diately over the centre of the entrance to the sanctum. 
Mr. Eergusson had already come to the same conclusion,, and 
he points to two instances of a similar conversion in the 
Mori temple at Chitor and the Brahmanical rock-cut temple 


. • As the SamvBt of TikrainaJUy* riot's not ai-pear toliaveWm iu uw at thw mi U 

yieriod, the true date of Oie iuseriptioB, referred to the Sake m, wdl he 13 j jews laU-i. 
or A. 1>. S36. 
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at l)hanin;lr.* To these T may afld i,lo loi'fv tcrniJe eatled 
TpU-vKiudar in thr; Fort of (hvaiior, and tlie mck-cu'- teiii]»!o 
iii t!»6 Udayagiri ilill near l.’hilsa, 

jNfr. Fer^’iisson lias described the Ciiamhvva.fi ieTn{de as 
“ lIu- ,me.i ejoa-aut specimen of columnar* ar- hh- eiitro'’ that 
lie had si'C!) ill l.'ppcr India. In this npiuion I fally concur, 
as ii i.> certainly tiic in bcactifid .sp(a?inlen that 1 have met 
u'ith, In the C'loi-itcM-s ol tiie Kulb Alos'ip.ic a(. Delhi tii' re 
■li'c n-any jidlars eijunjiy hcantiful, and, perbajis, men more 
< t:d)or;d- [y deeorati'd , but their beauty is marred by their 
pt('-;(>ni iiu'oinrruous arrangement, \v>.ich lia‘-' jumbled rugc- 
I her in dost' juAtapositiou eolnnins c" ail siia'pc.-. and si/acs 
that lia^e no hanuon) with ea>-ii i^>f: <■' In liie Cla-mdrAvati 
•f'lnplc, on file contrary, the wind ram^o d‘ columns i^ in 
iiapjiy kce| and tlioud* the ('mtails i/f ornamental ion arc 
lidlci'.’ui y. i they arc .ill of !>nc n'ciic'.v! (’e'in*ri. so tlial there 
it no single } ihar of ctrance aj pcarnoce to dist.i'pct the eye 
'.nn. .'poii ihc arch.ib'cf u; al mnty sd' ffa huildimr. Dnt 
d('A:ur. as tiic..c, jdllar< am, i agrv- v/ifh Air. !’<•; .'i-ir.Mtn in. 
oj’miv'ii thaf ifi'rotd must h-ve be,. •,,(■{, ijore h,..n!(irui. 
^)oiy t\U) of tlm .smailcr comj'.‘>! 1 rnems (.f lijo r >f iuav 

> orfii 'life, (' ‘a 'll 7 h' I 1)\ ;j ; 
m oriuMip-'ma; ion ■ f sti uhng 
•‘'■'o'-, imcmavina,, ah'itmi;li uim.'li 
111. d"sieT'S is Jo.si 
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d fu' ac'e of this heau!:;',_d t-'U.idc n ,»jrr 
i'.r(l liy Air J'era'iisson, on arehhe.ti m m grounds alone, to 
(lit' omloi'di.-' Till c'tni''';irv--a (hue ■winch i am ft-ify di'^posed 
to allow, as [ lliink ii Idgb'ji probable thaf Ttci's iiwcfi; 't i.;n, 
wfiji'h (s d it(‘d 111 A. 1) 0''1, must have Ir'on ndeen from it. 
I’mi even wifliouf this cvid-mci', tin' d.Mc of the ftmiple' tuny, 
J think, he rciVrred to .s! ih, -.(mo ju i ,od iiv iii-agcof 
one of the siiortor recorch- ot t.'n.c pilgrims win. incur- n-d 
visits t(> the slirim'. ( bi tiie waiJ, tsi tlierigi.il iiami of (lie 
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Hiitisiial form, and is therefore somowliat doubtful, but the 
^rcst of the inscription is distinct and easily legible.* It is 
in two lines — 

-JS, ' Sri BrasMalidl Bhauda Sri Mala^n Mdnik^ah 

, „ Uima Keddi-a, 

On the pillars there are numerous sh^t inscriptions of 
the pilgrims who have paid tfioir devotions at tlie shrine, but 
the only records of any value are those which 1 have already 
noticed as recording the names of several pilgrims who paid 
their devotions to Siva in the Samvat vear 1153, or A. T). 
1096, from tvidch we learn that the temple had prohahly 
been converted Into a Liiiga slirine before the close of tin? 
11th ccnturv.t 

To the north of the great temple, there is a small 
modern building, ' entalning a huge figure of Ganesa, but 
williout inserij)lioii or any marks that would serve to lix its 
age. 

Botu •con D and E tlif re i^; a small ruined temple marked 
E, which is dedicated to Kdhkd-JDcn. It consists of ttvo 
rooms, — the ahlnruUi, or aute-ehamber, and the sanctum. 
It has been rejiaired on the outside, and the roof is modi'rn ; 
hut the sculptured cutrance- to the sanctum shows that the 
tcmjde was an old one, and also tJiat it was originally dedi- 
cated to V^isliini, ulio'-c four-arined tigurc holding a shell 
occupies the cemro niche over the doorway. To his right is 
Mahadevn witli his trident, an*! to his left Brahma with his 
goose. But tlie temple is now devoted to the worship of the 
skeleton goddess Kiilika-Devi, whose statue occupies thu 

* A copy 01 fli. ^ ct .'-gif ii in PLuo Ko, 1. 

f i Kuy probal/tf. ju'< ui tlse i-i pilJni < n wi-ich Ihe^o ;ire rccordofl is 

not in nnd iH'ili’tpJ- uhv/ iioi b.ix'c bci jr.gml I j this tficnplo. Oti the four aie, 1, 
fii hgMre of , 2, a otaudiiv lo’ i ' figuro ; ih a temalo figiuc ho]dirig afrirland ; 

.and 4, a Warded iTtale %ur»‘ 'dijjor a tiatJund. -aui b**su!f him a fomalo \\ith j<. umI ium hi 
in tvloration. Three hu of Mif h.isi, .irt- ui'^ciibed ; and, ah tlio iiiBeriptuinK a*'** biicf, a» 
v.'oli as ouiioufe, T ^ill ^Vf! iho e of them 

Ko. 1 record.^ tbatem 'i’^ie-d.iy, tfic ^th of the Waxing Mt'on of dyenhia, in the Stniivafc 
yea-r 1153 'A. D Ki9i‘,, one inmed Hai-'-hri, Ih-va, boh of Mnh.iBonhj v)f ibo IJaruya wte, 
^ jfV am Ldrmayn), paidlus adoracioiiB t d^iva. 

Ko. 2 rtiCortK ihat on Monday, tl e it thf Waning Mo, on of A^^U.iih, in Samvat 1153, 
VxkraTim Sri, fjon of Lakliiiiaii, of ih'' Baniya cubic, paid iW ailoratiun- to Sjta. 

No. *4 record ^ that on Fiiday, tlm lOili of the AVanin^ Moon of Achurh In i'arnvta 1 153, 
the Sreriiti Madhtisudaiu, of tla B.infyr> and the s^jix of jA.i^ leiigious piect-ptA 

Majluha, named Siivitri^ paid then aciojaUons to .'<Iv i. 
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central position against tlie back wall. I’lie statue is 5'2 feet 
in height with ten arms and a scoipion ligurc'd on the 
stomach. To her right and left are two stark naked statues, 
also with ten arms each. On the left side of the cliaiaber 
there are two other skeleton figures of Kalika-Devi, with 
two draped female figures, and two stark naked females, one 
of which has two arms, and the other ten arras. On the 
idght side of the chamber there is another skelettni of 

K41ik4 in the centre, with a stark naked ten-armed female 
figure on each side of her, one of which wears a chaplet of 
skulls. In the antc-ehamber tlicre are four statues : tl'at 
against the left wall being another ten-armed skeleton figure 
of K&lik^, and that against the right wall a twenty-armed 
figure of Maluidcra. To the left, of tlio door there is a half- 
draped ten-armed female, and to the right r*n eight-armed 
figure of Gonesa. Altogether in thi.s one temple there are 
assembled no loss than fourteen statue.', ot the terrific god- 
dess .lvaiika-J)“Ad, which must huYc been collected from all 
])arts of the ruins ut some late period, as the shrine was 
originally'' dedicated to Vishnu. At tlie ghat I found anotiier 
ten-armed figure of this godd(;ss, f A feet in height, and stark 
naked. The great nuraher of these statue? shows that her 
worship must have been highly popular shortly before the 
p(‘riod of the Muhammadan inva>.ion, uhich put aii efiec- 
tual check on the further building of Hindu fanes. 

To the north of the last temple there is a small shrine 
marked G. in the plan, which is dedicated to the Hirdha Am- 
tara, or boar incarnation of Vishnu. It is an open temple, 
only 9 feet sfpiare, with four pillars suj)porting a canopy, under 
vhich is enshrined the statuci of a hoar, 3 fcf't long, and 
3 I'oeL high to the tip of tlie snout. The animal is represent- 
ed in tlie usual manner rescnhig J^r/Jluv, or the earth per- 
sonified .as a female figure, from the JSdyas of the sea, who are 
sculptured wuth human bodies, and serpent tails twined to- 
gether at the bottom of the ocean. Tlie principal A’d//e has 
three heads. The boar is covered with rows of small figures 
like those at Eran, Kbajuraho, and Patbaii ; and on the 
pedestal, beneath the animars tail, there is an inscription of 
three lines, in characters of the 9th or 10th century, which 
has not yet been translated.* It is, however, siifiicient to 
show the early ago of this Vaislmava temple. 

* SeePlVA' LX.XVU., No. -- 
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To lii^ nortli of tlio templd, marked A, there is another 
Hgurc of ,||io hol^ inoaruation enshrined under a modern 
brick dome. Amongst the figures collected at the glAt 
tbepe is also a fine eight-armed statue of Vishnu, with throe 
heads of a man, a boar, and akon. In the four left hands 
are placed a quoit, a bow, a lotus, ^nd a shell; and in the 
three unbroken right hands there are, a sword, a club, and 
some arrows. The nose and lips are slightly injured, but 
the figure is otherwise in good preservation. It is remark- 
able that amongst all the numerous ^statues still remaining 
at^handr&vati, there is no trace either ©f llama, IJanuman, 
or Krishna. I noticed the same peculiarity at Gwalior and at 
lOiajiirsUio, from which I am led to su'^pect that the separate 
worship of these two incarnations did not most probably 
become general until .after the Muhammadan con()[uest of 
Delhi. According to tradition, tlu'ro were lOS temples at 
Chandriivati, a number which is fully borne out by the 
numerous existing statues, .and other sculptured remains. 
The ancient town liad dwludh'd to a small size before the 
close of the last oeuluvv, when it was re-founded bv JluUam 
Sinh, the regent of Kola, ami re-named Jhdlra Patan, or 
the “town of spring’s,” Avliieii abound in tbe bed of the 
Chandrabluiga rivulet. I think, however, that it must refer 
to the name of the regent, Jhdlant, as m is a not uncommon 
variation of the possessive suflix ka. 

\T. DIIAMNAB. 

The excav.ate(l eaves in the hill of Dhamiifir were first 
made knowii by 'fed, and they liavc since been visited by 
Mr. PergussoD, who has described them at some Icngtli.* 
Dhamnar is a small village, two miles to tlie cast of Chand- 
was, and about .oO miles to the south-west of Jhulra Patan. 
The principal cnv'es are .. situated in a hollow or bay in the 
southern face of a hill, at rather Jess tlian a quarter of a mile 
to the north of the village,! d'he hill, which is composed of 
a coarse laterite, is fiat on the top, with a slight inclination 
towards the north, and a steep cliff from 20 to 80 feet high 
towards the south, from which a talus of debris slopes gently 
towards the plain. In this cliff there are numerous 


• Hock-cut Teriiples of ladfn, p. 40. 
t Boc riavc liXXYXil. for a map of tho DLamailr llilL 
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Buddhist caves wlilcli I will now proceed to describe, beerin- 
ning from the south-west end, or left hand, as they aj)pear 
when viewed in front. J have nunabered th(; eaves from west 
to east, but I have also preserved the Kaiiv(' names for more 
ready comparison with the descriptions of Tod and Ber- 
gusson.* 

Ko. 1 cave consists of an open porch or verandah, 20 feet 
in length, with a couple of rooms in rear, each 8 ])y 7 feet. 
To the east there is a rough flight of steps hewn in the 
ro(;h, which lead up to the fiat top of the hill. No. 2 is a 
similar excavation of a portico, 17 2 feet long, and 10 feet 

broad, leading to two rooms behind, cacli 9 by 7^ feet, and to 
a third room on the left or west, 9 by 0 feet . Xo. 3 is a 
single llat-roofed chamber 12 feet square,* eoiitaining a small 
tope, 5| feet in diameter. Xo. 4 is another small tope 
chamber or Chaitya cave, lOJ feet broad in frojit, and 
20 feet in Icngdh ; but the cud of tin: ebambpr is rounded, 
and tlic roof is vaulted. To tlie right for <'i5>'nit GO feet in 
length, the roofs of the cavos have fallen uowii in largo masses, 
and the rooms are quio.*, inaccessible, Xo. 5 is another por- 
tico, 10 by 10 feet, opening into a single room 10 by S feet, 
with a small room, or siet'ping cbam))er to the left,. *Ouisidc 
on the west, a half tope is sculptured on the face of the 
rock. 

Xo. 6 is a large cave known to the people as the Bara 
Kaehcri, or “ great- court house, ”t lids <^xcavation con- 
sists of a cf'ntral flat- roofed hall, 20 feed .square, ,siij)ported 
on four pillars, n ith three rooms, 7 h'ct square on each side, 
a portico in front, and a ChaHya cave in rear, 'J'bc Itall is 
well lighted from the front bj^ the door and two small 
window.s, but the side chambers arc d;nk and close. The 
front of the portico consists of two square jnllar.s, and two 
half pillars, or pilasters, crowned with mas-dre crqdttds, which 
support a bold and massive entablature. The architrave is 
plain, but the freeze is decorated with a nf'apa i)i the centre, 
and three graceful ornaments on each side, vrhich are pecu- 
liar to the earlier Indian architecture. The two side openings 
of the portico are closed *by a solid railing excavated from 


^ See Plate LX!\ iX fo\ geitvrnl pl.in uf tiii? grtnq' Jl 'I'iie other groups to 

the rjurth auvl wefet aiv of no interest, 

t See Plate LXXX. for u yh‘w of thie e. 
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tl«5 rock il^ issdiiation of a wooden railing; with upright bars. 
Th« leffe-ks^d: ekfe in Tod’s view is intended to represent 
this excavation, but- it gives only a vorj" poor and incorrect 

of the massive character of this really bold design. 

Ko. 7 is a small room, 8 feet by 7, with a porch of rather 
larger dimensions in front. This is altogether omitt{^ in 
Tod’s plate, although it stands between the two caves shown 
in his sketch, which are intended for the Bara Kaoheri, and 
Chhoia Kacli<n'i of the Natives, or Nos. 6 and 8 of my plan. 

No. 8, which is named the Chhotfv Kach&ri, or “small 
court house, ’ consists of an oblong Oiaitya cave, 23| by 
15 feet, containing a small tope 9^- feet square at base, and 
16| feet high, with a portico in front similar to that of the 
grc.at kaolicri, bat without the decorated frieze. The roof 
is dolued and rilibed in imitation of a wooden structure. 
There are only t^ro small cells attached to this cave, of which 
one of semi-circular shape appeared to mo to be unfinished. 
A poor and unsatisfactory vie^v of the excavation may be 
seen on the right hand of Tod’s sketch. 

No. 9 consists of four oolls, and a half tope sculptured 
against the face of the rock. Three of the ceils are smaii, 
only 8 I’eei by 0, hut the foiutli is 11 feet in length, and has 
a bed on the west side hewn in the solid rock, with a rock 
pillow at each end for the greater convenience of tiie occu* 
pant. 

No. 10 is the cave called JldjloJc hy Tod’s guides, and 
Bdni-ki-makdii by mine. Eotlx names mean the queen’s 
apartments. It is also knowm hy a third name as the Kama- 
niya-niahal i or “ beautiful palace.” Xliis excavation is 
exactly similar in arrang<;ment to the Bura Kacheri, but 
8om,evvliat larger, the inner hall being 25 feet by 23. The 
roof is supported on four square pillars with pilasters on 
two sides against the w alls. The portico in front need not 
be described, as it is similar to that of No. 6. 

No. 11 , called “ Bhim’s Bazar,” is the most extensive 
of all the excavations at DbamiiS.r. It consists of a long 
Chaitya cave, with a portico in front, and ai). open passage 
ail round it. On three sides of the passage there is a pillared 
cloister with ranges of cells behind, of ■which two have been 
converted into small Chaitya c^ves. This combination of a 
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Chaitya cavo%itli a wliicli is found ^Iso in the great 

&acueri, is peculiar to Dlianmar, as IMlr. jPergiisson had not 
seen it before. Ihe extreme dimensions of the excavation 
feet by 80, hut the domed root of the front room of 
the Chmtya cave has fallen in, by whiijh the actual length is 
reduced to about 90 feet- In front of the entrance to the 
cave there arc tn o small Isolated rock-hewn topes, each 5 
feet in diameter, which would appear to have been mere 
ornaments; and to the same class I would assign the six 
half topes which are sculptured on the walls of Ifee^porch or 
pte-chamber of the Chaitya cave. The tope chamfc itself 
IS domed and ribbed with 11 rafters hewn out of the rock, 
but it is of small dimensions, being only 35 feet by 131. 
The passage outside varies from 4|Bet in width on the east, 
to 0 and 7 feet on the west and north sides. On the west 
side there are 9 pillars, Avhich would appear not to have been 
completed, as they are square and rough, and only 3 feet in 
height, while the pillars on the north and ivcst sides arc 
eight feet in height with octagonal shafts, square bases, and 
brackc'ttcd capitals. The veracdali is 8 feet in clear width 
all round, Onthe wcbt side it ends in a small tope chamber, 
but on the cast it is apparciitly unrinishcd, as there arc only 
throe openings with thiee rooms bcliind Ihem. But as tliere 
IS a long lligiit ot steps cut in the rooh on this side, it is 
piohdhle tliUt the ext:avation w'as discontinued for tlio sake 
of safety. Most of the cells ai- 7^ feet square, hut the 
middle cliamb'jr on the norths wliich iiiav have been the rcsi- 
dence of (he head monk, is 17 feet liy 1*3, and that on tlio 
east, which is a small Chnibja oavc, is IG^ feet by 10-^ and 
12 tcet high. In Irout oi the Chaitya there is a seated 
figure of Buddha, but the coarse laterile, in wdiieh it is exe- 
cuted, is, perhaps, the worst possible material for sculpture, 
.although it is well adapted for easy excavation. The facade 
is similar in its style of ornament to that of the great 
kacheri, but the square pillars have their angles cut oil’,* 

No. 12 is a simple CliaUytt cave, in which the tope is 
placed so as to support the roof. From its plain appearance 
this^tope is known as the ILdllu -ha-nielh , or '' elephant’s 
peg, and consequently the cave is called the Ildthi-ha ,ulhi, 
Oi the “ elephant’s stable,” a title which is supported by 

* 6<c n.vtr LXXXl. for tljo «.{ fiaaar. 
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tlio great height, of rtlie Goor-waj, feet, *Tho ehamhei; 

is 25 feet broad, and 27 in lengtli. The roof is flat, and 
is apparently supported on a stone beam which crosses 
the chamber, resting on the tope ,in tiio centre, and on 
two plain stoni; pilasters at the sides. In front there is 
an open space 25 feet in width, from which the staircase 
ptcTiously mentioned leads up to the flat top of the hill. 

No. IG is called the Chlivio. Bazar, or “ small haziir;” 
hut it is also known ps the “ eliild’s cave,” from a rude 
recnmbeul fuiire of the dying Buddha, which is popularly 
termed Bhim's l)ab;v ” Althongl) small in si/.o, it is, per- 
haps, the most iinportani (>t the .Dliamr'di* series, as it con- 
tains no loss tVinn 15 Buddldst htaines, which, in the ahsenco 
of inscriptions, form the best evidence Ih.at we. could desire 
for detenmniug the; migin of the c.aves. 'The froat room or 
porch of this' exeavation has fallen in. hut enough .still 
remains to show that it ^Ya^ a douhh’ chamher, 1.5 feet s({nan', 
the roof of w'hi<*li was suppcalcd in the centre l.iy a ina.ss;ve 
pillar and two pilnsU rs, Bt'vond this tlurre is an open court, 
15 feet Sipiare, c •ntaining a small tope or Cliaitya. To the left 
there is a single small eharnher wiih a second tope, and to 
the right there aic thu'C small chunjhcr.s. of uhich tljo middle, 
one hohls a tluvd tope, d’o tin- nonh 1 here is a large cluimbev, 
15 feet squre'e. with a small tem])le or sanctuary, 10 I'eet 
square, Ciisiirining a eojossal seated figure of Buddha, the 
teacher, 8 fee: in luighi, wUiich is known to the people as 
Blutna. On caeh side* of the di.tor-vray ilierc is a eo! ossa I 
figure, B) fee!, in h(*ight, si.audiug ou a lotus. d,licso ai'C 
popularly ki-own as the ilarn'diiH, or ]>ov(crs ot the temple. 
On the wall oi tlm temple, irumediafely behind, them are 
three seated figures of Buddha,— two with the h'fi hand 
raised in the act of teaching, and the third with both liands 
lying in the lap in the conventional position of medita- 
tion. These throe iigurcs are known as /'nwr/a, and his two 
sons Arjmui and Nainda. Between these statues there are 
two standing f.gures without name. On the wall to the left 
, of the temple there ai'C four statues, of Avhich three arc 
standing, and one .sitting. Two of these are called Sahadcro, 
and YudhMhira ; hut the others are still nameless. To the 
right of the temple, in a recess of the w'^all, lies a colossal 
reclining figure of Buddha ohiaining Niredun, 15 feet in 
length, Avhiph has been already mentioned. Lastly, in the 
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two chambers to the right and left of the small east ern tope*, 
there are two seated figures of Buddha, makiiig altogether^ 
t|ft eon statutes arranged round wails of this small care. 

. Tod, refers these statues to the Jaina hh raix-hs, ou the author- 
ity of his Jain Guru; hut I was unable to find the peculiar 
symbols on the pedestals, by tyhich'^alone the difierent hirr- 
archs are known ; and as there are no ius|p4ptio)i.s. -the true 
assignation of these statues can bo^dettwiSined only by their 
attitudes. JJat as these’ are unmlstakeably cluasict eristic of 
thc^ three great events in Buddha^s pfe, name^ his medita- 
tive abstraction uiulcr the Bodhi tree, his teaching of the 
law of Buddha, and his INirtdna or death, all of which are 
here represented in the usual conventional positions of the 
Buddh|st Sculptures, we can have as little hesitation in 
rejecting the plausible identifications of ilio Jain Guru as hi 
discarding tlio unfounded assertions of the Brahmanical 
jieasaiitry. 


iV ). 1 f, which is the last eavo on this side of the hill, 
consists of a .simple porc]\ opening inb. two sjual! chambers 
similar to Nos. 1 and 2. There are som<‘, olher caves in 
three vlilTerent places ou the horih side of tlie hill, but they 
are both small and few in ntunl.c r, ind are of n<* interest 
whatevt.T. Tod meuthms that l.< comhc'd aitogetiu r 171 
anum)»er wliicii Mr. h'ergusson ju.-ilv di.sjiuLos. “ CoiDtrng," 
he says, “those only eommenee d audeu-n the mere -(“fatcl;- 
iugs in' (he rock, there may h-om si.x.y to sevent / eav u 
altogether.’^ Alim}' .i ■' the''' 'ACMvaf ion.s are ,so small, im re 
scrnte.hitigs, as Mr. .•'ergo .so.i ae *or;u ci^ desrxibes thorn, 
that they eanuot v eil he c ,dcu cave,'., some hr: m fanen in., 
and others may have e:- aj'.'U noiita-- inci evcii, maktio; a 
liberal all uvarice for <o*:; .p, tlies<‘ dt'dueiions and reckoidng 
each Cell as a .scfiural • ''xx- .vaiion, 1 igree u . :U Mr. Tc' gus- 
sou ir; iixing the nuri her of ciuaa. not im re than entv. 


The ago of iho' • .“ivad.en.'' it is 'very diihv"xTt i ) deter- 
mine, which is clr. dy caving < . (he total absencj o] irxscrip- 
tions, and pai^'y- u the presi-a. .'udenc^s of ah he s; idpturea 


and architect ui .d ornaments. Xi 


IS ceclii 


liu that th<- whole of 


the walls and Xgurcs wcie once cover.. 1 wiih plus* 
ges^cd by Mi, Pergmssou, for I found nui.s,ses of plaster still 
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adhermg to tha rock in all the small aniS more sheltered parts 
of the and nnder the arms of the statues, and^ia 

other nook*r*tvhich had been protected from the weathei’i il 
conclude therefore that the inscriptions which recorded the 4 
Tariotls donations made to this large monastic establishment 
must hare been either painted or simply written upon the 
plastered walls, and that they have long ago disappeared 
together wit^ the piaster upon which’ they were recorded. 
The age of tipichiicl’s cave, or small bazar (No, 13), which 
Mr. Eergusson considers to 1x5 tJie latest of the series^ is 
tixed by liim in the 7th century on account of its similarity 
of style with IS'o. 27 of Ajanta. Tlie age of the others he 
would make only a little older on account of the “ want of 
that simplicity and majesty Avhich distinguishes the earliest 
Buddhist works.”* I agree with Mr. Fergusson in thinking 
that the Dhanin^r caves arc most probably of late date. I 
base my opinion cb icily on the lofty form of the topes or 
ChailyaSjt which is similar to that of the great stupa at 
near Banuras, from which I extracted an inscription 
in characters of the Gth or 7tli century. Such also would 
appear to have, been the form of No, 10 tope at Hidda, in 
which wore deposited some gold ccius r f the Emperors Theo- 
dosius, Maroian, and Leo, who ruled from A. D. 408 .to 474;. 
On these grounds, therefore, I am inclined to assign the 
excavation of the Buddhist caves of Dhamnar to the 5th, 
6th, and 7'ih centuries of our era.r 

The Brahmanioal rock-hown temples of Dliamndr are in 
every way more curious and i)iter-esting than those of the 
Buddhists, chiefly on account of their rarity, but partly also 
on account of the inferiorify of these Buddhist caves to the 
magnificent excavations of Ajanta and Ellora, and of other 
places in Southern India, The Birddhist excavations how- 
ever are true caves, in which the whole design is a simple 
imitation of a structural interior, with its dc^corated 
entrance. But this Bi'ahmanical excavation is a huge open 
pit, in the midst of which portions of rock Jhave been hewn 
into the slmpe of tecciples, that were intended to be viewed 
from the outside, but wdiich cannot be so seen on account of 
their situation.^ la the Bralimanical rock-hewn temple of 

♦ Kock-t'Vit Temple of India, p. 42. ' . 

>> 4* Se/i Plate LXXJCH, for elevations of tlieee topofi. * * 

J riau’ LKXXIIL for a pUn of bhf' Brahnianical exiuavatioJi; 
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GwaHiar ’tJiis mistake ha!% keen partly avoided by selecting a 
mass. of rock on tlva exterior face of the forlj so tliat tlxe 
"wlioic front of the temple is fully seen. 

The 'Gh’ahraanical excavation is situated at l;0 feet im- 
mcfliately to the north of ' the elephant’s stable- cave. The 
pit in %Yhich the temples stand is 104'feet long, 07 feet baoatb 
and 30 feet deep at the west end. The directioii of its 
length is l(e' lo the north of west. On caeh of the .loncer 
sides there are fliglits qf oteps which lead fiom tlio pit if. tlio 
top (.f the luil ; but as there wa« no exit for the rain uioh 
fell in tbi.s df^.ep hole, it \Yae necc.'^.Sia ry !(» excavate a drain to 
the I'utside of Ihe hill, aiul as rhi^ <*ould lafi he niade to'vvards 
the soui’ii on aceouri i,,>f l!>e nuiiu’rO'Jb Buddhist eaves, it was 
di'-ceted tonard;- She cliif (Ul the easi on the 4:)j)posifc side 
of iho spiir wlii.-h ‘orn.- the right horu of Die cueseent 
in 'wliioli ihf^ oHrr exeawftious ar-’ situated. Tills, [ 
presume, may liav. laa u tho oi.giuai intention t»f rhe long 
passae'f, Ji ai ucw a'.'uK sr'-iu tIo -o of tie hit! to tl e 

Bralima'Jica! loi k-c i. !e;a|'<les a iuf it, a^ it afibrih d -in 
c.'isirr aiut u-.e'ij luo;. ■ -Dvcnieih enivanee liiau the 
digiUs v»t .st>’ps troin (in ton n' liie lull, rniargeft lo its 
pres! !>( dim-.;a<’ivtn>. Th-.- niude iengtli of ti.'s passbage is *282 
11' t, audits Ij’.-Tid'h Id feet, vvithiii! f-vtieuie. doplJi oil's 
fe(;t ol lie; upper •'!)(:. At three fiodits ihe rock has t.ecu 
tu; aeiied as lo leave Ui'-i-c hriden.-s ncro'.-; the chasm, wi leh 
u'ouhi fftiionvi'- . Jsav'C be' ii nufim.sahle .Two '.u' these tuii- 
iseli.'d possngf's are G i(-ct i;. • ulih and 17 h-“ct in Icnglh, but 
the ihii'd^ >''thcli. w nea .•■■■st 1“ .he, tmupie, is 23 feet in iongth. 
u.u'i iw bides; iia.vc he:;,; fuidher cxcavaie.* to form a eh;uuher 
13 bet. stjuare. -wltii twonieues. ior tin rece]dinn of ‘jtaines. 
I’ho hears; on the souih --’dc is Bhai/j- ■>, aniithal to the n.orth 
side is the Knlki Arat h\ There ire in.ee^- of an inseiijUKin 
oaUi', '..•\le-tal of Aui latter ngure, ot vA ich I could .-'rdy 
read the three opening lettet'., kin Jlhu'a, in eliavacleirs'. 
nf the 8th or IHh eentiivy. Between this bridge and the pit 
there is a third niche on the uonh side of the passage con- 
taining a figure of Ganesa ; but tliere is no coiTcspouding 
niche .on the south side. 

” M iho middle cf tlio excavation there is a large temple 
dfSA'ct by 33, and seven smaller shrines, each 12 feet by t), 
of which three are situated on a low platform at the west 
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(ipd, two o^ ^fktforms at the oastfand, and one on each 
side of t}ie. • or sanctuary of the centjfal fane. The 

extiavatioii l^elf bns no special name, but the great temple 
is known to the people as tlie shrine of Chatur4)hmjt because 
it teOnfeains a large four-armed” statue of Vishntr in basalt, 
bolding the discus, tbe club, and tlie lotus, in three of his 
hands. The temple o insists of a small two-pillared portico, 
10 feet by S^, from wbieij the worshipper enters the mandapa 
or vestibule, which is a large sfpiare room, 21 feet eiicb way, 
with the usual Hat recessed roof, supported on four central 
pillars and eight side pilasters. The side recesses to the 
north and south are closed ^vith hold latice work, instead of 
being open as is usual in structural mandapas. To the west 
lies the antardla or ante-chamber, of the same size as the 
poriieo and side recesses from wheneo the worshipper oiters 
the Tlviuno or sanetutn, wbieh is a small chamber only 10 
feet by 7, containing the statue of Vishnu already men- 
tioned. In front^' rln^ sUaruo there is a stone Ungam of 
8iva, but tins must havCi^ beot^-^Iate addition, as not only 
the temple itself, but the" wlioie^of tlie seven smaller shrines 
would appear to have been originally dedicated to Vishnu, 
This “ cdiangc of inasteis” is also noticed by Hilr. Tergusson, 
wlio remarks that lu' liad several times seen the same in this 
])art of the country. I. have already referred to it in my 
account of the tcm])k's of Chandravati ; hut I may add lierc 
that llio temples have originally been dedicated to Vishnu, 
and that tin introduction of the emblem of Siva is invariably 
a late innovaf^. 

The seven smaller temph^s arc designated in my plan by 
the letters of the aljihubet beginning at the south-east corner. 
A is empty and without a name, B is called Indra^kd-d'du 
and contains a dancing group of one male figure attended 
by four females, all with halos round their heads; C is 
empty and nameless, 1) is caJied Seshji Thdkur (or, vul- 
garly, Shansi), because it contains a statue of*Vishnu reclin- 
ii^.on tbe serpent Sc&ha or Ananta. The figure is four- 
fitrmed, with the crowned head resting on one of the right 
bands and. the left knee bent. This is a favorite posture 
with the Stindu sculptors, who almost invariably represent 
the sleeping Vishnu and the dreaming Mdyd Devi with one 
knee bent. The same position would also apj^r to have 
been Well known to the liomans as suggestive of sleep, as 
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tile poet Statius in his ode to the god Somnus, makes special 
allusion to his bent knee (smpenso po^ilite). A small figmo 
of Brahmti is represented in the usual manner as springing 
from the navel of Vishnu. At the feet of tl](; ,st,aluo 
there are two figures actively engaged in assailing a third. 
These are the Daityas, named Madhn and Kailahliv, who 
sprang from the cars of Vishnu, and immediately attacked 
Brahma, who cried to A^ishnu for help. The encounter until 
the demons lasted ."i/tOO years, whfn one of them was killed 
by the. unerring quoit of Visbnu; and from the fat of this 
jbmtya tbe world is said to have liecn formed. On the ])e- 
destal are represented 13 srnuil figure^ engaged in playing 
various musical instruments as d(\scribed by Tod. 

The E temple is eni])ty and nameless, but E is called 
the No-Av(dd)\ because it contains a group (.f the incarna- 
tions of Visbnu in nim; comji'irimeuts. The lisb and tor- 
toise arc supported on lotus llowers, and tbc otbcis are 
la^prcsented as usual, except Ibe inutb incarnation. vvbicU 
inkoad of the Bnddh-Ao(ila,r is the well known figure of 
Vishnu himself as (Jhatur-Blv'jn, or Ibe “four-armed,” with 
the shell, lotus, quoit, and club, in his four liands. This 
sirio’ular- deviaiion Irmn the wmll kiioAvn form of this A>'(ddr 
has'^ already been noticed by Air. T'ergusson. Tiic 0 temi)lo 
is empty and nameless. 

Tb(i date of these Brahmanieal lemjdes has been as- 
signed by Air. EerguSson to the bth or yib century after 
dii'ist, on tiecount of tbe similarity of tboii st\le to that of 
the at Barolli * This date is confirmed by the tliree 

letters of Ibe inseripfiou wbieh 1 discovered on tlic pedestal 
of the KdlJd Acatdr .slatuc, in tlie temple marked 1, Avbieli 
certainly belong to the htb or t)tb century. t 

On the top of tlic hill, 125 feet to the north of this 
Brahmanieal excavation, there stand two rougb stone pillars 
called Mas Mandir, 150 feet apart, between which is held an 
annual fair called Em-Mcla. This fair wip established in 
A. D. 1306, as recorded in a short inscription on the V\ . 
" pihar-, Samvid 1363, Nd yet mud Edniji-m Eds hardy a. 

* U(K-k-oiit Temi)1("4 i-f p H- 

St'o tho xhitjc It'Ut'i:, ill PJiii'-' i.XXXIU, 
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esteb&W^ a lUs.(<ar toitai).” The fair is held in M 
OftiAdie of ^Mlgfin^ and lasts for ^rce days. 
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oaves of Afto/yi were fifsfc visited bv Dr 
li»^» who has given a description of them' so Ml and 
tmen^ate timt I should have liesitated about noticin<>' them 
agm, were It not that I differ with him in opinion moS 

^ illustrate ray 

vSf A^fi principal exca- 

vations. As these Aholvj caves were unknown to Tod and 

Fergusson, we shall lose the valuable gtudance of the latter 

in ^tiinating the age of the excavations. 'This is the more 

^ ^liallhave only my own imsupportcd 
opimou to offer m opposition to tliut of Dr. Tmpey. ^ 

The village of Khohi is situated about 80 railed to the 
norfh-weet of the town of Augar, and about the same dis- 
toce to the south-east of duandwAs and the .Dharanai cats. 
The hill of Kholvg Mhieh lies to the north-east of tlie vil]-?£re 
rises to a height oi from 200 to 800 feet above the plaS’ 
It is lormed ol coarse laterite like that of Dhammir.’ It has 
^so the same Hat to]», tl.o same precipitous cliff, of from 25 
to 30 feet in hesglit, ferraiug its crest, and the same talus or 
slope of debris at its foot; but the slope at Kholvi is runch 
steeper, and is co renal n ith jn-ushwood. Towards the edge 

^ isolated masse’« 

which have been lugtniously bowu into topes that stand 'out 
boldV from the faee of the Mil, and in this respect 

of'trBmw^rb" ““ 

Ol tno JMdiitn^ts. Put there is another equallr strikino- 
pocu ianly about (hcs,. lopci. in the possession of an'cxca° 
xated chatnber for tlic rocopiion of a statue. These chambers 
are uivambly piorco.l to D.e centre of the tope so tS S 
^abrmed statues of ituddha occupy the yery same nosi 
tiona m these modern VMvm, wluih tl,e relics Tfiuffi 
pied in the ancient stupm ol Asoha. They are in fact no' 
Mnger aupm, but real temples, which differ on’ll in keir 
f orm from th e commtm structural shrines of the Badd&! 

t * Beiiubay Aeiatkt !i>uety’i. Journal, V„ 836. 
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I Will iGciit to tins subject Iieressttcp wlien I conic lo clisciiss 

the probable a-e of these rock-cut stupas. 

% 

The principal excaratioip at Klioivi, like those at Dham- 
Tuir, are reti'ired by the i^orant peasantry and their 
111 ahman teacbers to the mie of the randns. Thus wo 
June Arjuu’s house'’ and Bhim’s house,” both of which 
names I have retained in conjunction with the num’iers of 
rny jnan. As the whole of those excavations have been 
caiefiiliy dot, died by Br. Iinpey, T propose here to describe 
only i,lie jirincipal group. Vliich forms the subject of mv 
piato. '■ 

Ao 1 is a CMTO of two cliambcrs, the outer being 211 
foot by (>1 foot, with a rock bod-stead at caclr end, and the 
inner ]()t loot ’ny (5. uitb throe nan'ow njieniugs lifitween the 
tvio. Jt stands at the ]>aek of die lani'c tope called Arjun’s 
iioasi', and is therefore notvisiLl<; iii my skotcln 

'So. 2 is the large tope il^idf. whicli stands on a broad 
base 2S font square, and from t foot it., lidgiif at the en- 
trance to .1.1 iei^t at the biick. lliis base* is raised a 

square jilintb S feet inglt, nitli a projection iu the middle 
ot eacii side, wtiiob 0 )i i.iic* f'ast is extended itito a sj.-udi 
porti (‘0 suppoitc'd on too .'-quaio lellai’s, -chore this ri.ses' 
a second or upper jiliurii of 11 feet, u hicb is cireular in 
term, but with t he same in-ujoction.-, continued on tlic four 
.laces. Ail ibose j)roJ('ei ion.^, as rvell as the intervenin'*' 
spares, are decorated with a hold In rod mouiding with a 
circular recess in the mi'idle. winch is' jx'outiar t<> tlj(' rnc- 
dheval arebitt-cturc of Lidia, both .Bnddliist at)d ih-ahrna- 
nicai, and uiiic]! I have alumly noticed in my account of 
the great kaehcri at Bhamml'-.f This is all that now exists 
ol tltc ^ln'pa, and it is evident from certain trace's and other 
reanaiu'. on the top of the rock that the. solid portion must 
originally hafo stopped at this point, and that the dome or 
hemisphere must have been eonstructed iu the usual manner 
with, small stones. The solid portion iu front is 23 feet iu 
and as the eir<!u]ar plinth is 18 feet in diameter, 

® teiglit of the stupa to the top of the dome must 

' Piute LXXXY. fur a plan uf Kbolvi 

f Ben PUfy LXXXILI. for several examples of tlii» )a.M_-ulinr ortfament The 

exampIotH i uiko tu be older thun the iTjass nf tjie Khui^i example.-^, and coiWder. 
wy older than the Dhatuu^r Brahnmuif’al 
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have hec^ 32'lec4, and to the top of the umbrella, or other 
liinnacle^^ot li^s than 40 teel. But as the domes of the 
other topes are elongated hemispheres, viih a heiglit equal 
to throe-fourths of the diameter, the full height of thi^ tope 
must ]^vo been 37 feet to the top of tiu' dome, and about 
45 feet to the summit of tlio piunaele. 'fhe iiiK'riur eham- 
hf*r is 6| feet long hy 5^ broad, and 11 feet high. inciudi?'g 
the domed-roof. At the back, or west side, tlien; is a eolossa! 
llgare of Buddha the ascetic, not squatied on the af'«-und 
in the usual Indian, fashion, i)ui seated on a tlirorn , ^vit h 
his liaiids in his lap, in the conventional posture of ah-ilruct 
meditation. The statne is 5 feet high in its sitting posture, 
which would give the standing figure a total ludghi ot 7-y 
or 8 foot. It is impossible to judge of its execution, a.« it 
is now a mere rude mass of rock. But as tlie v^hoh' was 
once plastered over, it is probable that ttu' origiua! execudon 
was broad and coarse. The whole stu])a juust also have hf^en 
once corered with plaster, as I ol)s<'rvcd the remains of 
stucco in many of tlie sludtered portions of {]\e mmddmgs. 
This is the largest of the Kholvi topes, and, con'.klodng T' ;L 
il is liowii from an isolated mass of soial rock, its m, • is 
\erv remarkable. 

tf 

No. 3 is a iarcre double-. storied cxcavction consislinr of 
four n.ioins in the lower tioor, and of two rof'Uis and a pa 
in the upjtcr door. Externai’y, the front \ieu of tins ei'^a- 
vaiioti is both symmetrical and etun'sque. The lo r 
storey has an entrance door in the iddte surmounted by a 
triangular recess, with a small one Hared w indow on ‘.-I ’lt 
side. The u}>pcr storey B made to qjoot, by ctittiug aaay 
tlic rock of the low'cr storev, so as t finm a narrow kind of 
verandah without piliuis. Tlsere are two windows in lUo 
upper storey, each of three openings, divided by i;qu:oi 
pillars; and as the top of tlie rock slopes rapidl\ backward 
the wholeumass has a »trikiug rescmhlanoe to an ordinary 
European cottage of two stm'cvs. The lower apartments 
consist of a long front room, 27 feet by with t.bree 
ohambers behind, of which tho middle one is 33^- feet bv 7 
feej/ with a rock-bed on one side, and a recess or niche 
on the opposite side. Of the twm side-rooms one is 74 . feet 
square, with a doorway leading from the middle cliambcr, 
and the other is only 7| feet by 0, wifn its doorway opening 
into the front room, xiltogether this Suite of apartments 
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forms the most comfortable aijd secure of all the rock-hewn 
dwellings that I have yet seen. 

The only entrance to the upper storey is ])y a rude 
staircase out in tiie outside rock towards tl.e cast. The 
principal apartment, 12^ feet by 6| feet, is 1^1, ted by the 
left-hand window shewn in the sketch. The roof is domed. 
The other apartment, wiiic’i is opposite tlic right window, is 
somewhat larger, but it is al^o much <farker as it is separated 
froni the window by the passage which leads to the first 
chamber. 

ISTo. 4) is a small isolated stu^m standing in the middle 
of the platform on an octagonal base of only 2 1- feet each 
side. Its total height is 12 leet, but with its pinnacle com- 
plete, it could not have been less than 15 Ibet. On tin; 
outer face of the circular plinth there is a small niche for 
the reception of a statue which has long ago disappeared. 

jSTo. 5 is another rock-cut slupa standing on a base l.S 
feet square and 0 feet high*' above wliieh is a circular plinth 
12 feet in diameter and t) feet high, with several bands of 
plain mouldings both .above and below. The upper monJd- 
iug is remarkable for a line of dentils which are not unlike 
those of the lat6r Panjah topes, and of tlie mediawal 
Kashmirian temples, On the outei' face there is an ernpiv 
round-headed niche. The dome is an c]ongat(!d heniispliure, 
its height being (-qual to three-fourths of its diameter. The 
whole height of the tope is therefore 27 feet, or exactly one 
lower diameter and a half. le, the square hastanent a cham- 
ber has been excavated, 10?; feet long by 6 feet broad and 0 
feet high, including the domed roof. Tlie enslirined statue 
no longer exists, but the pedestal is still there, and as the 
height of the chamber from the lop of the pedestal is exactly 
6 I’eet, as in Arjun’s house (No. 2), I ‘-n- that the statue 
must have been of the same size. It vUix be observed that 
the depth of the chamber 10^ feet is exactly Ij- foot iu 
excess of the half diameter of the base', so tliat the statue 
would have occupied the exact centre of the stupa. 

««! 

No. 6 consists of a single apartment, 17 feet by 6, with, 
an open portico in front of 11 feci by T. The room is well 
lighted by three openings which are. divided by two stout * 
pllars each 2 feet square, with massife hracketted capitals. 
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ti'mplc C’l-ve <d’ sinitular anEngfnw(*nt 
wliicli. Is peculiar to Kl)ui'i 'i'lu- inaui rKcavation, 2f> feet 
bj 3B, HVtrms u pao'awe ail r<,und Oie inner cluunber 
’or sanctuary, 'tiio end el* wbieb is, exlernally f-isrijjle 
Chaitya, 8 foot ia diniuoter, v. li’h its pinuaele supp^riini.' tla; 
roof of tl'.e ( uti r (‘uaniUer. 'I'he ivholt; of the interior of 
the ‘Chaifya fa^- U(\n boll >Ved out to furni a t>hriiin f> feet 
deep ti$(l r> h;.j:!d ^>r the rocoption of n cnlossai soak'd 
-stutiu* of Ihoi d f < O' kc, -i'. ho is ropic.soDfcd a;-' UMiri| 
•vvitli bhth liand" oi the lap Thh innoi- eIi‘joii)-.a . lion or, 
is rov; conOf^ei ti? ! riui r.r i ! k- to.,, ^ piolonr'ofi 

to tb<' iroid l)_v ihiu I r, .!*<' ? o^'- rod hv a vanio'd 

roof V( it fell iiK'r'O'-'t > tlio oi the ^l!riile room to Id foot 

by S. Th"-" iuo 'olis ' • lit o.oarc piliuiN. which ruo 

on)n’n''d hv *-5 ••■•i j-.oMue’e ■.if:, ard do<-ura.tod in IrojiT 
eoili I aru'K oo>i' -iitua- •'* ^'o ono : oroi ’ v<i sitting figures 
111' Buddha, '.ri e oreati'i' ];aii liio \ ".dt ha^ no'o I’lllon ia 
as U‘/d cjs 1 ho nobtei a \tah 'O 'in f.ttaa' o’ anil >•»’. hut '‘iK'uyli 
htlll ro'uulis^ t !5liU'a'!i!! ii'o, "•! ji -•;!!, ot'flU'ul o-' t ’oi ''lu i; li"' 
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0(1 !n a ?.:of j,ai. i poi'oh ; ooiio >■ l.> a - mi oiionhi'' r-'oes^ 

O'ver the duo''\v\> j (.'-'(‘i . hmt, icipe ih-.ec umhn 

and sarniuuTj o ■'] h\ tb Iniod o 3 'itaii'''iii. It i', wmadj^ 
remark that an ooiiaiu'e .’.o( i way i-' i*-'!’.) ■-< aioi! iu ll v' 
of tlio LopC uliicli 'dfou.-, Hi my ''Uintot), ;hat the chamix'rcu 
tope ra us I L; eiotho u'-uai tuLstruotioa c-l lliis periott. 

]\o, 8 is aiif'thoi' in u-st<»!cy 'd oxcavatiou. hut of n )u ti 
smaller size thau IS’o. in t!:o lower sw.js \ to llie west 
thorn IS a. sill ado, isolaifccd ro-jui h foot i,ipia.(', a u lu the eass 
tw > rooms eii oh ‘d feet *a (h of whicli ojie is piaeod bohiod 
the other, lliey are sofiaruted by a .bin wall « oh a passage 
round on" end leading to the iuncr eliamlcr,- Xiie uppei 
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sbrey contains otic ions? . iwui by a -vvindott of throe 

openings similar to that of JSo. i>. 

No. v> is another large tope, with a base 15 feet square 
fitnl ‘d higli, on ivlih b stands a clreular {dintli 12 j-j 

dianintor and 7 feet in hoighi/ AboTo lids riVs Mie denie. 
wiiich is an -doiigriffd hemisphere vvitli a height of 7J, ibet 
or lUree-fourtbs of it-; di ttueler, Tht- total la'icht is "ll’.ece- 
for(s feet, or ralhev more Hum one dian-Kder and a half of 
ihe square base. On Uu; outer face of the chrtilar uimtli, 
there -s a ^Tnal! iiieke noeiaiuing a seated tiirurc of Ituddhe. 
tbs' a^- ;.'l je, !)ii{ tins is *lic on]' exif-rnal ovnanieid i,)|’ llu' 
tope besiiU'S the plan* uands ol tjiouldina' rounds (he pilidl; 
and base.^ The no-i i-iu of Ton inner ehn'mlH'r or sae.etroi n-, 
ddlbrent from :i.at Oie (ttu'v as it d{-es jun or-<nipv 

th..^ eeii(;o ot tlso ba-enienh imi ’plac'd i- iisv-'s hal! 

ii cnt*;!'ice lo o!H' stijo us siiijuo. m view of liu'-'' 
*v OvUtmas. I’e- ensliri'ied sno.or jeos eared, leu i 

ven. !!(,| ip,;t ii niust have be-')! siad!-)v !o ineb' oi ilm .n'is/r 

t O Itoj)/ . 

-No, jii IS a_ mdossai shmdmg ha-ore ,>{' ihiddl.e. tie 
(<;ne]i''r-.^ ni.\v,a%ls m j,2 (,(n m luig’m, wbid, is plain'd 
mole- c-f -Oe ea-t vrali cf a <'-nm i'u o_> by j.-y at’’tie'- 

./vUk oi dee • (in ! hied oi tu" iiaoi'o ^ppe.'irs 

to be ii ,Kd S' "u; <>;’ p.,- (iress. or d lUav he the I'/.uh ,> 

be agin'bl>oi. hi , liic hdl lined is i-.^.-d to th7 p... 

;un of (e cM.’.oe, w iiieb u.-iet .■-.•eordii!! -f aith iiilthc 

'■< e-i \ •■iVi O' , ;( j, ! i[ esen Uitio i'- .>i 1 ij’is • e,!u(»ji '->ceurren''e iu 
the life or tbe ai-vioi iudiaiv laroinn'r. 

No. 1 ], o.e,. d ibiinihs house, is the la; -e-! i-x. , 

■d tliO KtiOCv . erics j 'e I'ul ivi e.-'r i-. jjj ■; pe iioriii sioe of 
(he o..uri-;, ard jusf. desci'ib.oi, nod ixnril\ h: noe of site 
c’entrc of ibc; tope. This ci.vcn v .atic-n i.s * 12 i -'! in hmetii 

by 22 feet in breadib, .end bom ds rd/o .1 iider that il imut 

liare been the ast-nibh hali of all tie- K bob i monks .-u 
iki.-, side of the hill, d’iie roof is' van’* o in (hrccrovvs .jf 
semi-careular aredu's support-ai mi two iinc^ ..f square pilie.ns 
C feet apart.* Altogetiier tiuae are eiglit, piliors and ir-ur 
pilasters or half pillars. Externally, tlm (uitrarTcc is deccu-at- 
eel writb the u.sual trefoil oriuinamt pf the e cxeavaiioiis, but 


^ Plate LXXIic, a si-ctigir ui Blijnra «!'< '’ving the viJAiItni i%.op 
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in this instance it is supported on each side by a shorl 
pilaster, which rests on the basement moulding. 

All the cares just described are grouped together on 
the south face of the hill. There are about as many more on 
the east face, and a still greater number on the north side. 
Altogether Dr. Impoy has enumerated forty-four excavations, 
but with two exceptions, tlie whole of the remaining w'orks 
are inferior in size, and of little interest. On the east face 
there is a second assembly hall with an open court in ^nt, 
similar to Bhim’s house (No. 11), but the roof has faHea in, 
and the interior is inaccessible. On the north face there is 
a large excavation presenting to the front a o^ntml door 
w ith three w'indow s on each side. Before ( he dhor there was 
once a broad platform, where the monks no doubt used to 
take exercise, bat the greater part lias now fallen dowm, and 
the excavation is consecjuently rather difficult of access. It 
has two dark inner cliamlHU's ; but the wdiole work is rude and 
coarse, and much inferior to the excavaiiou oji the south side 
which 1 have selected for illustration. 

These Buddhist remains at Kholvi, though comparative- 
ly few in number and small in size, are yot of great interest 
and importance from their peculiar arrangement and novelty 
of design. Here wm see the stupa standing boldly out in 
the open air, instead of being half bidden in the interior of 
a dark cave, and here also, for tlie first time, we'see the 
stupa converted into a temple liy the excavation of a 
sanctuary chamber in its base. This is so arranged that the 
onslirined figure of Buddha occupies the very eiuitre of the 
Chuitijit, that i.s precisely in the same position in which the 
relics of Buddha are found in the earlier siupas. Tliese 
Kliolvi Chdit^as are, thertdbre, not relic towers, like those 
that arc found in other parts of Ijp^dia, but true hollow 
temples, wdiich were originally designed for enshrining 
sfatues of Buddha. On account of this obvious innovation 
I infer that the Kholvi excavations are most probably of 
later date than the caves of Dhamnar and Bdgh in Milwa, 
and of KarH, Ellora, and other places -in Southern India. 

I am led to the same conclusion also by the loftier form 
.of the stupas themselves, Avhich 1 have hitherto found to be 
an unfailing test of a lalo date. The earliest topes wmuld 
appear to have been simple bemispheres, in W'bicb the height 
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vtaa little more tlian op-liaJf of the diameter, as in the two 
^reat stupas ot S^nchi and Satdbdra, whieli are certainly not 
kftcr than the age of Asoka, and ndiich must he assigned to 
tile first^ges of Buddhism, or from 500 to 300 B. C. The 
tyes of the next ago, with a height equal to tiiroe-fourtha 
ot the diameter, may be assigned to the period from 300 B. C, 
ui 100, hut I am not able to refer to any nudotibted s[)ecinaena *' 
oij this kind. I think, however, that the great Mfmikyala 
,l,*tpe may, perhaps, be taken as a modern re-con struetion of 
a tope ot this date. Those of the next age, wi tit a height 
%4|uiil to the base diameter, may bt; ranged from B. G. lOti’ to 
100 A. T). They may be seen in the sculptured Itas reliefs of 
;t4ie Stlnchi gateways, which certainly belong to the latter end 
# the first century of the Christian era, or about A. 1). 100. 
f f about the same age also, or perhaps rather iuo r, is the 
lAnhen tope d(3scribed by Mv. West.* The topes of the 
fourth class, with a height of one-eigUih naorc than the 
;i;iarae.ter, may be assigned to the period between A. B. 100 
^cl 800. To this class I would assign l)r. Bird's Kanheri 
8>po, which w'as erected in Samvat UJ!,*), that is, euher A. I). 
5i8S or 323, according as we refer it to the I skr-ima or Sake 
era. I am not able, however, to t(;st this assignment, as I 
do not know where to find the dimen.sions of Dr. Bird's 
tope. The fifth clas.s, with a heiglit equal to one diameter 
^nd a quarter, may be ranged from A. L>. 300 to 500. To 
ft lis period 1 would assign the Great tope at Sanidth near 
Banaras, wldch is 94 foot in diann.'ter, and 130 feet in height 
shove the pn?sent level ol the rubbish at its foi;t, or upwards 
W 120 ieet above the fields. The sixth class, with a lioight 
of one diameter and three-eighth.s, is repi'eseuttnl hv tlie 
rook-hewn stupas at Dharniiur, which may be ranged between 
trOO and 700 A. D. To this clas.s also htdongs a small 
votive tope discovered at Mathura, which is 13^" inches in 
diameter, and 1S| inches in height. The seventh and h^st 
tdass, which has a height of one diameter and a Imlf. may^ 
le ranged from 700 to_ 900 A. D., and will include all the 
foek-cut stupas of Kholvi, which appiiar to me to belong to 
|he very latest works of the Indian Buddhists. For easiei- 
Reference I repeat the above results in a Giijular form, as I 
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gires very neariy^tlie true dat<^ 
of all the earlier stupas, which have been citM as exarapli^^ 
of each class, I think it is impossible to withstand the boti^ 
ciusion that the Kholvi topes must certainly be the latest 
works of this kind that liave yo{ been found in*Ii/dia, althou«‘h 
the /approximate catc uhich X liave assigned, to them ma.V' 
not adniit'Of uctual proof.* 

Till. SAIlAXOri'R, 

, 8 mdh IXirer, 34 miles to Uic east south-east of Au‘n'ir ai'd?"^ 
80 miles in a direct lino to the west of Bbilsa. It is called' 
Sdran^piir A 7 m/.-m to distiuKniish it from Sdrangpur Buriy-, 
which IS more eommonlj known ns Saharanpur. It is pom^^ 
larly beiievcd to have once possessed 180,000 liouses, of' 
whioli IjiOO were iulialiiled hj tlic Hindu tribe of Mor 
At pi^sent it possesses rather more than 2,000 houses, - 4 ' 
which less tl tail oue-balf are inhabited hy DiXusuimans. TOo 
whole population may he about 1 2 , 000 , ‘ of whom 7,000 a 
Hindus., There are no_ Hindu remains, except old coins <if \ 
E Teiy anciept date which are found in great Pumbers aftt-X' 
the ' seasonal rains. The oldest are the well kriowm souat^.-'s 
ptmeb-marked pieces of silver and copper, which mav datfi^i 
as. high as from 1,000 to 500 11 . 0 . Next to these are 
nu mero us ca.st coins without inscriptions, especially ■ those 
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discovery of timse 

long bofwe t% commencement of ihe CbrisS er^ 
name is frequently mentioned in the history of the Mnlnti* 
inadan Ws of but there 

cxistmg^at are attributed to this period. Tln''/cat£pt 

. a,i(^, w ncli IS a.so iianif^I after these famous lovers 
the ‘'M-placo of Bupma<i 

cieopatat;urM:rri:*is’L“^^^ 

rdur.?S'iauf™u™Pr;;,er;"^^^^^ 
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poofs p„.e,“ eu tr- /r 
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anguage, which is JsonliXiy d7iTe?cn\'^ anoDher 

J^ieiid! Jo^ uih<*rs ib.aot thoir treasure 
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oaieiv. eared 1 ?r every part^ ' 

# that trusty iook^ my*< 3 bcart ; 
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'Ifteveifl^fea e'«n a tittle;. 

But thrStigii life will ever go, 
Witli B^'BahMur, wed 'or woe. 








> 3?or seven years this j^^ving pair continued in t!^o en* 
Joyment of uninterrupted heppin^. The day was detoted^ 
to hawking, and the night to tnuw. But this dream of Joy 
was rudely disturbed by the aiahilion or cupidtiy of Akhar, 
who, in A. H. 968,!^r A. D. 1660, st^deniy sent a "largo 
force, under the coimnand of Adam KhSn .Atka, to occupy 
M4lwa, and add ft once more to th^ominion oflfche Kings of 
Delhi. Bliz Bahadur hastily collecwd his troops in front of 
Sirangj^ur^ and advanced to oppose the enemy,, hut his 
soldiers deserting him, he was obliged to fly, leaving Adam 
Kh4a to occupy Sfirangp^ Of BupmatiV fate there 
feveral different accounts, hut they all agree in the main 
fact that she put an end to herself to avoid falling into the 
hands of Adam Kb4n. According to Ferishta, Adam Kh4n 
retained the treasure, the royal ensigns, and the ladies of 
Baz BaMdur’s harem, sending only a few elephants to 
Akbar.* Ferishta makes no mention of Bupmati, but the 
detention of the ladies of the harem, which he admits, 
affords the most ample coifoboration of the cause of her 
death, whether we follow the relations of other histomns 
or the common traditions of the people. sJElphinstone, on the 
authority of Kliafi Kh4n, gives in a note the following brief 
account of the circumstances that followed B^z Bahadur’s 
(defeat : — “ An affecting incident occurred off this occasion : 
Bdz Bahddur had a Hindii^'mistress, wh» is said to have been 
one of the most beautiful •'^^toen eve^ seen M India. She 
wa% accomplished as ^e fair, and was celebrated for her 
Verges in the Hindi Ian guia'ge. She fell into the liands of 
^dam Khdn on the..' flight of BlLj^ B^ddur, and finding 
herself unable tci^sf^Lst his importunm^s and threatened 
. riolench, she appoj^ed an hour to receive him, put on her 
ihost splendid dr^s, on which she sprinkled the richest 
perfumes, and lay (down on her with her mantle 

‘drawn over her face. Her attendants thought that she had 
fallen asl(6fep, but, .on j^deavoxiring to wake her on the 
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of ilie KMn, had.takeja ppisoo aod 

was already d^d/'* ,i v ,, ^ 

* Tkis^ aarr^tiy^f^Kb^ Khin aghjes so closely with an 
anonymous aocoiwiifia jiiy possession, that I should stronsrlv 
suspect my to bo only an extract from Khftfi 

^ &uaii, wbre ' it not for Elpliinstone*8 silence regarding the 
immolation of many of the women, by B4i5 Bahadur’s orders, 
winch 18 given vei!y,.^ircumstaid4Q2y^ in my manuscript. Ac- 
cording to this aeefehnt the woiipn%!^the harem were placed 
by Baz Bahddur in the city ^ of Sdran^pur with orders that 
they should be put to death in case of his defeat. Accord- 
ingly, after the action, ^arly of soldiers entered the female 
apartments with di^d swords and stabbed Bupmati and 
the other women. ‘ "^his was reported to Adam Khhn, vs bo, 
distrusting the story, sent i|iis-Owa servants ^ examino the 
bodies. liupmati, who t^h#foand-'to be still alive, permitted 
her wounds to be dressed on raving i promise that she 
Buoiii.d 06 scut bs/ck to £ut finding on licr 

recovery that Adam Kluln’s real iiitentiw was to keep her 
o^or himself, she feigned compliance witli his wishes. The 
rest of the ^tory is related almost exactly in the same manner 
as told by Blphiustono. 


In a .second manuscript in^niy possession, the death 
ol iiUpmati is attributed to the dagger and not to poison. 
In the days of her early love she Jiad composed a soni‘‘‘ 
expressing her grief on the absence oi Baz Bah4dur as 
follows ; — 


I’iipi ralar 

. BhHar h'/n a^dh/it -^nUirdJ 
Ru;>maU pii/d dkU 'uia, 

KahiiH gai/a piyd B.Jtdcht Bdz. 

The helples'9 sciul, chained t<f the body, 

Longs }or it-i tinal how ; » 

And sud Itupniaii cries "Ah whither 
Doth B'dz j.S.*iha,iln3’ rejarn ?” 


On discovering Adam Khan’s intentions she is said to 
have stabbed herself while repeating^ tlie above verse, with 
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. , ■ iBMm % ' I 
jfi sliglit Ifeteiiliore iiltcratioii to adapt it 


Turn bin j/vra raliat liai^ 
/ftii snihrSj. 
Mnpmati dukhiya hkay^ 

Si na Bahddur Bds. 



to tli9 altered 


Reft of her love, my 0^er sonl 
Li I a if e feWts lost repoae, 

And thus Itupmiiti ends her s a-k f 

, For B&z BahMur'a loss. ^ 

Altliougli tills verse is very well kabwii, it is ^Idom ’ tkat 
two persons can be found to repeat it dtiactly alike. I bat'e 
given tb0 version of my second manuscript whioh Kras 
obtained at Indor. 

. After tbe death of Rupmati, Efir. BaMdur fled to the 
bills of Gondwdna, whore he managed to maintain himself for 
ten years. There, says Terishta, " he sometimes lived in the 
luxuries of a (^ourt, and at others submitted to the privations 
of a camp.” At last, tired of this precarious existence, he 
proceeded to Delhi and presented himself before Akbar by 
whom he was graciously received, and nominated to the com- 
mand of 2,000 cavalry.* This is Ferislita’s account; but 
according to Abdul Fazl his rank was only that of a manmh- 
ddr, or commander of one thousand.! It is quite possible, 
however, tliat he may have been promoted to the higher 
grade before his death. I possess a few copper coins of B&z 
Bahadur, wMch arc of the usual square form of the MMwa 
mini age. They are of smaller size than the earlier coins, and 
the legends are therefore generally imperfect. On the obverse 
I read “ 17« Sulidn Bdz Bahddur Shah,'" hut the reverse I 
cannot make out, excepting the date, which on one coin is 
A. H. 905, or A. D. 1558. These coins ate so rare that I have 
only met with six of them during a period of 30 years, in 
which I have three times visited Stirangpur ifeelf as well as 
the country around it. 


IX. MHAU MAIDAN. 

The historian of the* Bajputs, on his way towards 
Gltgron, mentions that “the yet move ancient Mhow, the 
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first capital of tbe Kbicbis, .was pointed Wt fi^te to tli© •! 
eastward.”* Stimulated i>jr Ibis mc%re noticer x mad© : ^ 
eni^airies about tbe place w'ben -I was at PA,taii. I 

fouigid that it wa's well known to tixe people, who gave a 
glowing account of its fonder extent, and of the laumherand 
size of Its ancient buildings. Mhan is situated about 8 miles 
to the laouth-east of Gdgroif, and 10 miles to the north-east 
of JhS-]ta Patan. It stands' on the east bank of the t^'Mr 
Nala, at the foot a lowran^Of hills, 'which is called the; 

JPaMr, of'?*hlae]c hill,” oa%ccount of the dark coiopr 
of its rocks. This position was apps^ntly chosen for the. 
s^e of defence, as it i)i|||articuWiy difficult of access on all 
sides. On the east and' w'est it is protected by two large 
rivers, the J^ewrtJ and the Kdli-Siudh, and to the north and 
south by several ranges of low precipitous iulls. I approached 
. the place from the south by* the bed of the Ujlnlr Kirer, 
whicl, finds its way through' two ranges of hills, named 
RaraPaMr and I)hrda FaMr^ or the hill,’^ aird the 

” white hill,” by narrow gaps, which small bodies of reso- 
lute men could easily defend aghinst a large force. Trom 
the pass in the white hill tlio road proceeds for up war# of 
anotfier mile along the bed of dh* rivxw to the foot of the 
Kdla PaMr, or “ black lull,” -v here it leaves llio stream and 

ci'osges the hill by a rough and narrow path to the ruins -of 

the old town. Judging frfim its position, and the modern 
appearance of its buildings, 1 conciudo that Ilhau must have 
been ch.osen on account of its defensive position shortly after 
the lirst ajipcuruuco of tin' MuUaxnniadans, about which time 
also the ancient city of Chamlrdvati would appear to have 
fallen into ruin. X think itJiighiy probable, timreforc, that 
31hau may have immedtalol^ suctxedcd to Cka?idramH m 
the capital of all the courftry on the lower course of the K41i 
Sindh, shortly after the beginning oi the 13th century. 

At the present day Ilhan is tmly a large village coptain- 
ing about 200 houses, and from 1,000 to 1,200 laha^^jiltants. • 

, The still existing remains of the oM city extend for a quarter 
of mile in length from east to west, and about the same 
distance from north to south. On the west there is a largo 
^ned palace, which is attributed to the Cbohail’ hero, Frithi 
, iEaj; hut this assignment is' most completely refuted by its 
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-r and by a Kdgari insc^p^on over 

the date of S. 1768. or A. JP. 1711. 
^0 ^ old ’baoii, vitii a brokca pillar aad 

but these are ao small and so 
wat At ^tiito^o^iblo they may have been brought 
iroijj. Cfaahdravati. 'JRK^ only intorcisting pwtioaa of Mbau 
are the desolate streets runuing betu'^ecn rows of stone walls 
a^nd rooi^ess houses^ the T^hole overgrown with a dense Janga! 

wild^ custard apple and other trees. I found no one who 
-could give me any .information about either the cause or the 
p^od of its descrtiojtf ;,bu,t if we ipay judge from the modern 
appoMance of the .veils, and. frond the date ®f A.D. 1711, 
which is inscribed- o^r the entrance the palace, I think 
uiat the final desertion of Mhau was l^ost » probably caused 
by the predatory Mahrattas towards the middle of the last 
century. The name of Mhau ik' always coupled with that of 
SfeidAn, which the jreople say was added long ago on account 
of some great battle having been fought there. But there 
are so many plcrees of tjto na^e that it has always been 
necessary to distinguish Qlifea fr<fe one another by he additio.’i 
of other names as Mha?t..Chatrpnr and MJimi-Jidaipfir, 
both in Bundelkhaiid. I presume, therefore, that Die 
present towm may, j)erliaps, have been called ^Ihau-maiduji, 
or “Mhau of the plain,” to distingai.sh>^it from the other 
Mhau in MM wa, which stands on (he crest of the Vindirva 
Bange overlooking the Narbada 1 liver. 


X. IHARKON, OR BAJRAKG-GARLl. 

0u4he desertion of M.hau the Khichi Bajas established 
themselves at Jharkon, an old town six miles to the south of 
Ouna, ^ about midway on the high road between Agra 
pud Ujain. Their palace, however, was at lUghugarh, 10 
miles further to the south. The date of 1j|iis occupation of 
Jharkon is not exactly known ; but as the earliest of the 
royal Sati monument% near the palace at Eaghugarh. is 
attributed to Ml Siah,who diM about A. D. 1685, 1 infer 
that tlm Khichi Chiefs^ must have left Mhau Maidan per- 
manently abeut A. B. 1677, or 8. 1734, which is the rlate 
assf^ed for the foundation of E4ghugarh. As the Khichi 
Chohans have be®n barely noticed by Tod, I will take tliis 
opjjoftunity of gi’nug a slight sketch of their history, which 
IS intimately connected with that of the Muhammn/ia n 
kings of Maiwa, 



BA^kj^NG-GflRH. , 

' 

Tli^ C^dtians ^laim tJieir origin fleoxd^J^^' 

■ who ’ 1 ^ one of the" 24^ sons of Jfcin?!; Hao :of ffiihhilr. 
tChe 8i3f;th, Or i^ore probably the 8i:»teentb, deaoent from him 
WM Gaya-si, whose sons, Fr&mnga Mao and Pilpanjm% are 
said to hare been the contemporaries ol’ Pritbi llaj of Delhi, 
Ttbo, in reward for good service, gave them tbc district of 
G4gron in Milwa containing 18,000" villages. But the first 
residence of the Chiefs was at KhicMpnr Pdtan (uo\tr. KhUjU 
pur in TJmatwAra), and from this plaoe the bards usually 
derive the name of their descendants the Khichi Chohans. 
The elder brother had no issiie, but the younger had a son 
named OAur Pdl, w^ho is. said to have reigned in Mhau 
Maiddn, His descendants were Sinli Rap, Batan Sinh, and 
Malasi. The last Ba|a had three sons, amongst wdiora the 
country was divided into three separate principalities. Jait 
Sinh, the eldest son, had Gagron, the second, Adal-ji, had 
Amal-bado, and the youngest, named Bildsa, had RAmgarb. 
As BiJfisa had no issue, It is estate reverted to his brothers, and 
from this time Khichkedra was ^ided into two principali- 
ties until tlie death of Achald&s, the fifth in descent from 
Jait Sinh, wdien the whole of the district, not occupied l)y 
the Muhammadans, fell to the descendants of the second 
son, Adal-ji. 

In. Abul JPazl’s account of MAlwajf it is stated lhat 
Chait-pdl or JaitpdL a dost?cndaTit of Manik-Doo Chohan, ob- 
tained possession of the; kingdom by the murder of KamM- 
ud din, the Muhammadan Governor. As tlio date of this 
event is placed 131 years after the death of JPiihora, or in 
1193 4 - 131 — 1321 A. D., it seems to me almost certain that 
this Jaifpdl must be the same person as the Khichi Chief 
Jaii Sinh, who was the fifth in descent from the con tern- , 
porary of Prithi llaj. Allowing tlie usual Indian average of 
25 years to a generation, Jait Sinlt. must have succeeded 
tu^Jli© throne in the year 1193 + 100 or 1203 A. D. It ia 
reflmrkable also that in both lists this Jaitpal, or Jait Sinh, 
has exactly five, successors, after whom the kingdom is sub- 
dued by the Musalmdns. But as none of the names corre- 
spond, it is most probable that this coincidence is purely 
accidental. The five successors of, Jait Sinh are SAwat Sinh, 
Bao-Kandwd, Raja-Pipaji, Maharaja DwAr^anath, and 
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Ibei mga,;<^ priBce/y 

W 'Muh^niadtibi’vtod^ 

#1^ i«Hred ^ ^jliichiptiii^ ;,P4taii» the 

li^ j3apmt/#f family. He was fdffceriSi*^ killed 
i^le ^mirat*<Pf&6j or D. X4^» fighting against his 

hereditaiy enemies, ih^ MnsalihanS. The edptme of G4groa 
Saltan Hushang Qfbri, of is iSbced by FerkUta to 

the yfflSi^A., or A. D. 1420, wlfich is suffleientiy hear 

the daifi^45>f A;::3). |Mi48 assigned for the death of AchaMis 
to warrant out ^eptance of the general accuracy of ,the 
bardic annals. 


^ The chronology of these petty princes of Gagron acquires 
a higher importance when we are able tolling it to bear 
on <|ie geaoml history of India in fixing the date # the 
famous Hindu reformer E.4m&narid.* According^^;^' ,th0 
Bhakta-Mala, one of the twelve disciples of Kkmkmnd was 
**Fipa-ji the Eajpnt,” or “ Pipa, Baja of Gaiigarao»|f’ who 
is identified by the bards#ith Raja-Pipa-ji of G&gron. NoWt 
as the death of his ^eat grand-father, Jait Sinh, took place 
abont A. D. 1310, and the accessioi^of his^andson, Achal- 
d&s, about 1410, his own period be aamearly as possible 
between the years 1360 aitd 1385, which allows exactly 25 
years to each generation. 


The history of this royal disciple, as briefly related by 
H. H. Wilson, is both curious and interesting ; ** Plpa, the 

R^pui, is called the Baja of Qangariion. He was originally 
a worshipper of Bitvi, but abandoned her service, for that of 
Vkhnu, and |ppaifeed to Banaras t»i put himsdf under the 
tuition of Rflifil[nand. Having disturbed tbe sage at an incon- 
venient season, Ritmdnand ai^rijy wished that he might tall 

4ato the well of his court-yard, ^ which Pipa in the fervour 
of Ms obedience, al^mpted to cast himself into it to aoobm- 
'plish the desire of the saint. This was w^th difilculty 
prevented by the bystanders, and' tbe attempt so pleaded 
B4mfl6and that he immediately admitted the Esga amongst 
his disdiples. Pipa after some time abandoned his earthly 
poss^ions and accompanied by only one of his wives, name 
as ardent a devotee as himself, adopting a IHe of men- 
dicity, accompanied B&manand and his msciples to DwAraka. 
Hem he into the sea to visit the submarine shrine 

, ; »» < ■.. ' ' .I . 

* * ' 1 ^ See Wil«oa’« HMu Sflteto, i>. 
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0{ KrjftlmSji' Slid ■ iJf8.s AffBo^ionsitic^ly rocsi v od tbflt deity. 

Alter sfendiag some days witb him, Pipa returned, wbea 
the of the occiiixenoe spread, and attracted great crowds 
to,.«Be hibai. B’indmg them incompatihife with his de\otions, 
]K|m left I)w4rka privately. On the road some Pati4ni 
eswwifid his =-wife, but Bfima himstdf xescued her and slew 
the raviibers.” Wilson adds thdf the life of this vagrant 
Baja is narrated at considerable length in the Bfwkta Mdld, 
but as it is njade np of the riaost absurd and silly legends, of 
which he gives a specimen, it would appear tliat no further 
particulars of his real history are known. It may bft’he- 
marked, however, that th*e name of his son arid successor 
Bwda-kmdth, is an additional confirmation of his recorded 
devotion to. Krishna, With Achaldas, the son of Bwaija- 
ndth, the line of the Khichis of Gagrou became extinct in 
A. D. 1448. 

The younger branch of the Khichis deriv9e\its 
descent /rom Adal-ji, the brother of Jnit Sinh, whose son 
was Dhdru-ji^ a name which is still famous amongst all 
divisions of the Khichi Chohuus. In his time, about 
A. D. 1300, the great Ala-nd-diu Ohori (an invariable 
mistake for Khilji) assembled all the Ilajas at Delhi and 
proposed mutual intermarriage- that they should marry 
his daughters, and that his fanuly should marry their 
daughtei’S. One of the .Sultan’s daughters %vas taken by 
LAkhan-Si, or Dakshan Sinh, Sisodiya ol (Jlutor, another by 
Virama Deva, th(; Sonigara Chief of Jiitilor, and others by 
other Bajas (aur lldja aa hnkni kard^njy" The Sultan +heu 
said, ** now give me your daughters^^^mdlriage,” when all 
agreed, excepting only Baja Dharu-ji, who" was immediately 
attacked by the Muhammadan troops. J:tei^"thc bard warms 
with his subject and declares — "" - 

Jin lea la rdna dgan kar m, 

Dhiha dgal Dkdnvd, te margo mangU* 

As smoke betrays the fire beneath. 

So Dbaru^s presence Bicjnals death. 

But in spite of hii( falotir, the Baja was obliged to submit to 
the powerful Path4n, from whom he received a mtiad, 
or title deed, establishing him as ,t^e tributary, ^phief of 22 
districts in Khiohiw&m. Dhdru-Jilhadj 12 sons, of whom 
tile eldest, named Arh-si, sawieetled 4o the kingdom, while 
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i^lates within the honndfol&s of Khichi- 
time is said -to have ’embracfed Sarangpur 
and SiijS>ipi}(a ^ the south, and Bbilsa to the cast. A siihliar 
cniai-ged domimon is also claimed by the hairs’ atateaaent 

Aieh-ei reigned ever sixty lakhs of Hindus and eighteen 
lakhs Hillmans, or altogether 7,80^000 snlgeots,' who 
w^ Tinder the immediate iaile of 84 petty chiefh. 

purlng the reigns of the seven sucoeedinff generations 
nothing whateyer is related, but the- eighth successor, named 
is stated to have gone to the assistance of the 
Emperor ^Wnmiiyun, for which he was made a mamuhddr or 
commander ot 5,000 men. His son, onamed Iddlivahan^ 
having acquired the favour of Akbar, received the fort pf 
Asir. He was followed by Dip Sah and Garib J)&,s : 
latter is said to have acquired Multan for Shabjahiln^ for 
which he received 12 additional districts in jdghir. As these 
districts form the principal possessions of the ruling family 
at the pr^ent day, a list of them w'ill he interesting' to show 
at how late a period their territory w'as acquired*. 

1. Kdnuo, c<r BAla-Bbet, west of Guna. 

2. Gi>na, near Jliurkoa. and B&^hugarh. 

.'5. Jl.n/ifJinri, 10 miles to iioFth-west of tmna. 

4. JriDi, J J- rui.’es to east of RugLugarli. 

5 . Jhujvn, 

6. J hui kouf a<yK ,j|Jajrang-g-aih. 

7. Muff ana, to north of Guna. 

8. . tioil^ra, 20 miles to east of Guna. 

9. ’ JO 'tiff or, or P4rbati RiVier, to west of G^tna. 

1 0 . CkkAiddo. 

]}. .. Jiiniirdj, to west of lltlgliugarh. 

12. Chachuda, 20 miles to south-west of RS-ghugarh. 

Garib D4s left two sons, from whom are descended all 
the prasent chiefs of the Khichi Chohans. Tiie elder, 
named”Mlji, founded K4ghugarh in 8. 1734, or A. D. 1677. 
Jle was in great favor with Aurangzib, who continued to 
lihn tho^ j&'ghir which had been granted to bis father by 
^l^'j^hin, and which thus became a permanent part of the 
%illy domains. lAlji left three sons, DMrai, Svjdn, and 
Mx’sA, of whom the eldest succeeded to the ohiefship, whUe 
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tlie others obtained estates at Bininagnr anA’ Garba, which 
their desceiidants now hold. Dhirat had '+wo sons,’ named 
GaJ-Sinh and Vikramdditya, The elder succeeded to the 
throne, but being mixed up with tlte troubles that followed 
iho death of Aurang/ib, he was obliged to alnandon his 
country in favor of his younger brother. iVs Gaj^Sinh 
sought refuge with Jdana Sangrdm. Sinh of I’^davpur, w ho 
reigned from A. I>. 1715 to 1733, his own rcd'gn may be 
assigned with some c-ertainty to the period between. 1710"and 
1720. Vikrainaditya left two sons, Ih.tlbhadrn and Budh. 

of whom the former succeeded to the cbiefsh ip, while 
the latt.i r obtained an estate at Jsagarli, which is still held 
by his descendants, Baibhadra was followed by bis son 
JBidmmt ,^ ■;///, and his grandson da^a Sinh. During iho 
reign of the latter, winch lasted from about A. I). 17'90 to 
1818, Uk'. te;ritones of the Kichi bhief were repeatedly in- 
vaded by tin; Maliralta troops. Numerous fights, which are 
popuiarly estimated at 52, took place between the Khichis 
and .Vabrattas but witlioutauy de{;i.si\'(; result, until General 
Baptisie took the command in 1810 with 18 regiments of 
fool. 5,00t) horse, rind a large park of artillery. Tiie town of 
dharh'on, or .faynagar. and the citadel of Bajrang-garh were 
at ot’c,' orenpiedhy Baptiste, who then pushed on and in- 
vested tiu; Itaja i*" his stroogjihd of rifit'lmgarli. The cLiief 
held out for som'' time with coiride'^ihle gallantry, hut, dos- 
pnirim:- of snceess, ne eseape-hfrotn the place at" night and 
t>n-)k i-t.tie,.' in the jungles o. 8opu#. Baglmgarh was Ihen 

'.•ecuj)ic(| tiy Bapli'^to, and thjf whole district appeared to be 
subdued ])y the death of day a Sink in 1810. But the rest- 
less spirit of the Khich.is again broke ou(. undef Bhokal Sinh, - 
the son rd the last Daja, and the country was only' hnallv 
paeitled by the iutiwferenee of the British authoritb’s in 
S- i877'> or A. D. 1 B20, Avb. n the Raja obtained a grant of the 
two districts of lUigbugarh and Bfilabher, yielding an annual 
income of lls. 55,000, as a feudatory of the Atarbaita ruler 
oi' Gwalior.. e. 

The ancient territory of Ivbicbiwjlra w^ ^ginally 
confined to the billy country lying between <i^gor on tbo 
north, Sbraugpur on tbo south, Jhiilra Patau bn the we.st, 
and lvuinr,dj on the cast, of which Khiebipur l^itan occaa- • 
pied as nearly as possible a centrical position. By the 
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eiL<afosus^^^ki»^Me liftibainmadaii Patlians, tbiB! KbicMs irwe 
. grad«allf d»prfTed of the southern and west^r^ provinces of 
S^rangpur and 'GAgi'on, and confined to the narrow limits 
of the north-east, districts of Mb an Maiden, Qugor, and 
Knmi^-j. But with the accession of, the Mogals, the domains 
of tho were largeiy extended on the east by the 

grant of tllft two districts of -Tharkon and BahMurgarh, 
the former lying to the W’cst, and tho latter to the east of the 
^ar^h Biver. Those two districts originally forrriod part of 
the ancient Hindu province of Ahirwira, which extended 
from Banod on the Ahirpat Biv^ to Sironj op the south, 
and from the Bh'batj Biver on the west, to the Betwa on the 
east. Within these iiuiits tho Ahirs stiH form the mass of 
the popUlMon, jmd the laud is chiefly held l»y Abir zamin- 
dars. During Jay Sinh’s long war with the 'Mali rattas the 
Ahirs asserted their indopendeneo, and wore not subdued 
until Baptiste was sent against tiiem. UoTioiiiatory rneasWes 
w^ere tried in vain, and their pacification was at h\ni elfectod. 
by the establishment af a military cantonment at Babd- 
durgarh, which is now known by its new name of Da garb, 
which w'as imposed upon it I'y the Christian General. 

1 will close this account of %he Kbiebi Cbobfins with a 
compendious genenlogicial table, showing the approximate 
dates of the more prominent e.hicds w}t«,'se history has 
already been recorded, and tracing tho des.ierti of the four 
priDci]>i9 fami]}(*s of the present day from Manik Rao, the 
common ancestor of all the different tribes of the Cholian. 
race: 


Saxnvut. 

A. D. 


741 

0s4 

Miim,k J'ao, of Sjinabhar. 

. 

720 

Aja'jn l‘ala, one of his 24 sous. 

- r 


(5 or 15 Prinor-s.) 



(jaya Sinka, of Khichijmr Patan. 


1170 

Pranango Rao and Tilpanjar. 

1251 

not 

Chur-Tal, son of Pilpatijar. 

1266 

32U9 

Binha Rao. 

4*9^ 

1£S5 

RainruSinha. 

« t * 

1260 

Mdla Si, or Sinha,. had two song, 

who founded the separate familias of 



Q%roo and Gugor. 
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A. Bv GA(5RON. 

12Sfl JTmt Sin/i^ 

ItiOO Sa>wt:$fr 
1 tJ35 Rao Kandti^a. 

1300 Raja Pipajl^ disciple of 
llAm&nand* 

1S85 Maharaja hwd^lcandtk^ 
1410 Maharaja JcAal Pds. 

14£6 G4rg^OD taken by Husbang. 
1 448 Death of Aehal D4s, 


1685 Dhirat or JJAiraj 

1720 Gaf'^inh and Pikramddifva 

1752 Sal b/mdra 

ITSi (resigned 6 years) Malmni 
Hnh 

1780 J a ifd Sin A a 

18)8 AJit Sin;] 

in 

Hag hug a rk 


A. D. GVGOnr ^ 

128t) AdaIJi. 

1300 IMdraJi^ cot. of Ala-ud-ditt* 
1340 Ark’ A. 

1365 Sdiabji, 

1890 Ilemaji. 

1415 Aneiji, 

1440 Sanga Mdlla, 

1465 liokitds, 

14 90 Bmga Dda* 

3515 lian^r Sen, 

1540 S drag an Bde^ cot. of 
Hnmayun, 

1565 S&lmdhan, cot. of Akbar, 
1590 Dtp Sdk, cot. of Jahangir, 
1620 Garth Dds^ cot, of Sliah 
Jahan. 

1 660 JUll Si ah founded RAghugarh, 


Svjdu S 

Admri 

31ai/an S 

Bo'Kani 

Ikvl B 

Parmeswar^ 

Gvlah S 

Jvwabir 

Vidri Sal 

SaHawar 

1822 I)u\fan Sal 

2 sons 

\ii 

in 

Sa mu agar 

Gar ha 


Tlie ji3me of the Khielii tribe is popularly derived from 
the well known dish called khichri, — a mixture of yellow 
pulse and whitn rice, -becansc one of tln.'ir ancestoi^ W'as 
directed by the goddess Devi where to find a large treasure 
of mixed gold and silver pieces. Hince that lime the whole 
tribe is said to have abstained from eating kbiohri. I think 
it much more probable, however, that the district may have 
derived its name from its muddy black soil, khichar or khiah, 
so that Jxh'iGfwwdra would signify “ mud-land.” This ety- 
mology is supported by the name ol' the neighbouring dis- 
^ trict of MardvaU, or “ green land,” from which the Hara 
Chohans may have taken their name. 


XI. MAYANA, OR MAYAPURA. 

MdyAnn is a smaller town on ^e high road from Agm 
to Indor, «,bout midway between i^nlhAras and Mghugajrh. 
It has a, brick fort with four roui^ towers at the 
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and foar sowiaBiB^Wers b.etween them. It oouM oace boast 
, of a barred stone temple, but this is nhw in raias, and the 
only existing antiquity is a stone baori, or well, with a Ot'jjht 
of steps on one side teadin" down, to the water’s edge. I'lii® 
is known as the Senoh-Iiaori, and it is said to ho so calied 
after the name of its builder, Yikrama Sena. But the ins<;rip- 
tion on the wall of the baori, which is dated in Samvat 1551 
and Sake 1416, or A. D. 1494, attributes the building to llaja 
Jjadkshnima during the reign of SuKan Otti/ds-ud-f^fin, and 
under the governorship of Shir Khdu : tiie former is 
the Well-known Kins: of Malwa, and the latter was the 
Governor of Ch^nderi. The team m called both Jl and 
Mdydna in the inscription. 'From the nxitnerms .fragments 
of statues lying about, the well would appear to have been 
built with tire inateri.als of the great stone tfanpTe nioniionod 
above. I recognized a four-armed figure of Vishnu with tie? 
shell and lotus, a six-armed figure of Siva tvith the usttul 
braided hair, and a small figure of Ganesa. I found also m 
the steps of the bmn'i a broken inscription dated in 8. 1:197, 
cn* A. D. 1240, which probably recorded the visit of some 
pilgrim to the old tdra])le. But the most numerous remains 
at May^na are the Sati pillars, hearing the names and tiGes 
oi‘ tho*^ Muhammadan Kings of Maivva. Tiie ohlcsl is dated 
ia Samvat 1529 and Sake 1391 ^or A, D. 1472) in the reign 
of MaMraJadhii-'ija S-r; S7ilkm Gay(hndina. h second 
dated in S. 1561, or A. I). 1504, in the reign of Jfabu'ro/a- 
(Ihh'-tja ^ri S'fdtdn Nnsir Stiki hhi Goyas Said, or Shah, 
son of Ghias Shah, whose sway is said to exbuul from the 
fort of 3Mndogarh to the fort of Chdrtdei'i. X tl.urd is dati-d 
two years later. In these records we have the most uneqif'r- 
vocal and satisfactory proof of the extended sway of the, 
Muhammadan Kings of Malwa. These ioseripilons 
found on the rude cenotaphs of the po.asaniry, set up to 
preserve the memory of the women who had become Satis, 
and the mention of their rulers’ names is a mere mattci* of 
formal respect, which proves the xiermanent occupation of 
this part of the country by the Musalai&ns of Malwa. 

XIL KULHAEA.S. 

Knlh^ras is a small toWn on the high road from G-waiior 
to IiKlor, and about midway between Sipri and Alay.dna. It 
is about half a mile in length by a quarter of a nulo in 
breadth, and is surrounded by a rude wall of rough stones 
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set in m-ted mortaf. Outside the town, both to the east and 
west, them are targe groves of ^old tamarind trees, with 
iiumerons_Wdis and baoris, and the usual Sati monuments 
aronM ^hidi the people have grouped all the fragments of 
scuipture collected from, their ruined temples. Those ma^mi- 
ncent old tamaij*d trees attracted the notice of our En^isli 
travellers no lesMh.iV| 250 years ago, when Wm. Finch, on 


his way from halted at « Qualere^r which he 

. ^ small pretty town encompassed with tama- 

rind and mango trees.” At the present day Kulh^ras is 
chiefly remarkable for the number of its Sati monuments, of 
which several are of historical importance. The oldest and 
most _ interesting of these monuments is a tali pillar, 18 feet 
an height, called Magar-dhaj . Tlie inscription in three lines 
records that “on Friday the 11th of the Waning Moon of 
Ashadh, m the Samvat year 1348 (or A. D. 1291), in the 
to^noi Jluiharas, duriug the reign of (name illegible), son of 
Chahuda Dcm, the wife of Dhau, Brahman c4' VerigiAm, 
named Aryakh 3)evi, because a Sati.” As ChUiada Deva is 
mentioned by berishta as the Eaja of Narwarin A. X). 1251 
the present record serves to show that the neiehhouring town 
ol Kill haras must have belonged to his terriiory. This 
auhject will be referred to again in my account of the Eajas 
oi jSarwar. '* 


monument, hearing the name of 3Iahdraid. 

Sn Sf/lldn JS/dsir Suhl shows that the dominions of 
the Muhammadan King of MAlwa must have extended as 
ir as ELulharas on the north. Two other monuments dated 
in Sake 1702 and 1706, or A. 1), 1045 and 1049, in the reign 
or King Vikramaditya, proclaim a further change of rulers 
when the district about Karwar had been granted hv the 
Mogal Emperors of Eelbi to a younger hraiich of the 
.^ach iw4has of Jaypur, with whom they had intermarried, 
A fifth monument dated in Sake 1715, or A. E. 1658, during 
the reign of Amar Sinh shows that the Ifat'waiv district stiU 
remained in the hands of the same :^ily. 


XIIL RANOD, OR NAH()D. 

Eanod, or Karod as it is usually called by tbc peasan- 
try, 18 an old decayed town of some size about half way 
tetween Jbinsi and Ouna, and just: 40 miles due south of 
^arvrar. It is sittaited on the ivest hank of the AMyati or 
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\i^hifwU’ '^ak ^' smaH raiiniag stream wMch'^^mto the 
^iidn Eivj^ above jl^arwar,- In fonjRJt days it vrOTd appep 
to bawi a place of some consefimence, asi!^it can still 
boast of botb Hlndn aod MubammadaV rpmaios of consi- 
derable interest. The town also is still snrroimded by mag- 
mfieeat groves of old tamarind, mango, and other trees, and 
altogether Ranod is one of the j>refcticst places in tliis part 
of the country. 

Tho most reraarkablc building is ah old Findtt palace, 
two storeys in height, which is built entirely of huge blocks 
of sand-sloae without any mortar. It is called liokai-nmhal^ 
or siruydy Kohnl, tho meaTiin j: of which is iiuknowu. The 
main Imilding is 1-8 feet long, fit feet broad, and 21. feet 
high. Tlu' fuo storeys, which arc exactly similar in their 
arrangement, consist of a long front verandah sujiportcd on 
four sts)iu piiiars, with n suite of throe narrow rooms in 
one line at the back, whici! arc d!i7-Jy iighted by small stone- 
barred windows. Access to the upper-story,' .as well to 
the roof, is obtamed by a ‘-taircssc iu .a square tower at tho 
right haiii end of thG'buiidiag. The rcraudah of the ufqxw- 
storov lias a stone railin'?, S} iVet iu height, betwo'ea the 
pillars, which scrvrti tlu, double purposc-of jirotecting iho 
inmates from laliing, and of '.freening them from tlie gaze of 
the people outside. Rut :].<■ most (uirious part of this build- 
ing IS the roof, wd'deb is hwnu'd of enor-uous slabs of sand- 
stone, all of them one mol in tsuckness, and many of them 12 
ftajt square. Tho wliole of these slabs arc hwmed with raised 
edges wldcli touch each rdher, and the joints are covei*ed 
by lomr hat st'.snos, foot broad, after the manner of the 
sloping liiarb'c root> ol the (books. Ihe hold projecting 
eaves are wiought into curved ridges and hoilu’ws on the 
■upjier surface, and present exactl^f the same appearance as 
oorrugated-iron. iu the back wall of the building there are 
numerous small openings near the lop to give light and air 
to tfefe uppev-.slore}'. Tlie battlements are made oi single 
semi-circular stones which form a massive and anproj.eiate 
finish to this singularly solid building,^ 

In front of the palace there is an open cloister, 123 feet 
lodg with a stiite of rooms at each end, which together form 
three sides of a court-yard. The roofs of these cloisters are 

» LXX^Vl. ic*r a itout \ioiv of thifej miAa.rfea.bIt) biuldiDg, 
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formed of ii^ge »kK wWoh dfe ari^nged in a peeulkr man- 
ner like two bt^SteW on eaeh ^sidp; with a row of large 
slabs crowning Ibe wbole. Beneath each line iq^ steps there 
are numerbus small ope^ngs the admission of light and 
air. Altogether the aribngemSit of these roofs is very in- 
genious and eflfeotiye. Outside the court-yard, at a distance 
of 45 feet, there is a deep sqimre tadl^ with steps leading 
down to the water’s edge, and close by tlieVb is a second tank. 
These a|re Jcoo wn % the "namfes of Ghdsi Tdl and JBhan- 
Jcir-JBaoH. 

In -the left end wall of the lower verandah there is along 
Sanskrit inscription, 7 feet 4 inches in‘b«ight, and 3 feet 2 
inches in breadth, _ .which is evidently intended to give the 
whole history of this curious suite of Iwldings. But un- 
fortunately, as the only rendering of this naqi^qrd that has yet 
been made^ public is declared by Babu Rajendra Ijal to bo 
“incorrect” both''ia'%he reading and in the-tcanslation, I am 
unable to do more than offer a very meagre’ account of its 
contentsf ^ There is ng^jdate, but as the ijlfitractcr!? are similar 
to those in the Ivutila inscription of Dc-.val, the Ranod 
inscription maybe a.ssigifed approxipiaiely to the same period 
ot A. 11. 1000, or perhaps a little.e.'irlier. The great»'r part 
of tiib record is taken up with tlie most rnl-oirfe praises of 
Baja Sohiof^Of. ^ ox Somesioard, wlio re-peopled the deserted' 
city of Mdi/dpnm, where lie built a lofs.y yialace for his own 
residence, which w'as.surrounded with reservoirs of pui c crater, 
Soraeswara, as his name imports, was a zealou.s wui-siiipper 
of Siva, but there is apjiarently nothing in this long record 
from which we may di.scovor the nnmu of the king's. tribe. 
From the vicinity pf Narwar I shonid uif'r that Jlanod mu.- t. 

* alw'ays have belonged to the Rajas of that great fortress, 
and consequently tliat the builder of the Ranod palace 
should be found in the ILst of th% Kachbwalia princes of 
Narwar. Unfortunately, however, we possess uo authentic 
list of these princes, so that our researciie^.aro limited to 
the few names w'hich have been pre^rved in ancient inscrip- 
tions. From one of those we leanf tb%t»Gagana Sinha, 
Sarada-Sinha, and Vira-Sinha, ruled over Narwar for three 
generations, from about A. D. 1050 to ^3 25.* As thi'se 
princes are specially noted as- belonging to the Kachihapa- 
ghdia, or SjwhJtwdhn, race, it migh| perhaps be inferred that 

* PvoftmoT Hall in Journal of Oriental Society. 
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'Umt pmifOitifitKira •vrt*re of .% different *ac©. infer- ' 

^ce,,bo^’i^^ carmot be depended npon as certain, 

as all the later insendppons of the r^ces .nf:Malioba begin 
the CModel genealogy with Raja l^anga, and' not with 
Ciiandra,' who i? reconh ;1 as Iho prbgenil^ of the race in 
Blianga’s own insciiptions. kpow, indeed, from one of 
my Gwalior inscri])tious that the Kachhwahay, nnder Raja 
Vajra-Dama, nawc in jjosscssion of the Gwalior territory 
as early as S, lOdJ, or A. I), 977 ? and as tl|y Ivaehhw.Ahas 
of Gwalior are nniversally adinjl ted to hare hcen naasterS 
of Narwnr also, w'o. may conoliulc with much probability 
that llaja Sunsesa .d*tbe ftauod inscript.ioii must lune hcen 
auterior tc \ aj’ra-Dania ; i woulddhcrf fore- fix his dntf,^ ap- 
proximately to t^e first hglf of Iho lOth century, wliicli is 
in full aeeord,tj^|^the jjor^tod already assigned to him from 
the style of e'Uji^lK'tcrs ns<'u in his iu^-e: i[>Lions. 

On ti,e Tlic roiul benveer. ihe paiaee and The tmvn 

I found a shoft .pSilar, "iR'hicli ca- s;<epe(i like an ordin.try 
but with of i" ‘Cf' ^‘UjplTw'X'd o;i th-'' flat toj). Jt 

^hara'‘!, r-r “ .Mrdtjadco’.s for.wprifii’-,.” 
re'.is a ’'isciiptif';'' with ilio date 

in 41177. 


is calMud 
f)n or><'' ‘dde ‘of it td 
ft .s- rj3f“' 


.,<-r 


A ''pfiri'nlly iv luo';! luivc 
betonged udh t enpto, f)ui there are no traces of any build- 


ing in its 


imuetiiatc i nini! v. 


Tisc Aruhanmiadur! iatildlnc,--’ arc small siic' and of 
late f'atc, but sunu'- ol them are lx,;'! eiiriou« ijtid jnrria'.siinc' 
from the grace and novelty f!f l.lu'ir desigex. d’he Zunziri^ or 
J-jtijv'i. iMasjid. is so called from tlio peenliar “ ebain-liko'’ 
apj earanee #>T* ife surrounding raitii'.g. v.iiien is .singularly 
graeffuJ in tiie flov.iiig outline of its battimnenis. I'hc 
uunjid is a sm;!tl ordinary building of the time of 

Aurasigzib. A. smaller masjid also attracted my 

attention foiiu its stlRPng re.sctnidaiitv tq, a rndo (jre<-k 
Icmpho Tn front q, jiortico of four pillars wdrich 

.support the pediment of a very low sloping roof, just such 
as we may imagine uaiut have been one of the earliest forms 
of the comm on Gre<dv temple. Amongst the tombs I 
observed a HarcophngTis in the noyel shape of a bedstead, 
with the usual round side-rails, and the four feet standing out 
prominently at the corners, fetich a design might, perhaps, 
have been appropriate ^ a medimval Christian monu- 
ment, where the figure of^hc dead is ymesenttG lying at full 
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^ ? his i^t sleep ; hut m the present insftance, where 

the bedstead is placed over the dead, like alar^o cover, the 
appears >to to be singularly inappropriate 


ih* 

f ’ 


XIV, NALAPIJRA, OR NARWAll. 

^ ' * 

The great fortress of Karwar, or classically Nalapnra 
IS said to owe its name to Eaj« Kala, a descendant of Kusa* 
the son of Mma, from, whom the bards of the present day 
deriim^ the patronimic of Kuswdkafj,:,v;)imi they erroneously 
consider to be the same as Jidchhuxthfi, In my account of 
the ancient coinage of N^war I bi-ought forward several 
strong reasons iu favor of the indentification of JVarwar with 
the great city of Ihtdmiivnti, which is tlio scone of llhava- 
bhuti’s drama of Mdl.ati and Ilddhaca. As this identification 
is a point of the greatest impurtance in the amnont liistory 
of Karwar, I wiU here repeat the principal heads of mv 
argument. - ^ 

^ In the Vishnu Parana it is state^at “ the nine Nao-as 
will reign in PaMidruti, Kntdipuri,' ‘dm\ Marjiiint, and the 
Guptas of Alag’adha tiie Ganges Ia) Pravaga/’^ This 

statement is corrohorai.cd liy the Viivu Purena, which how- 
ever gives a second dynasty of Ka^as. “ I'h.- nine Mka 
kings will possess tiu' city of Chcmqjurat;, and the seven 
jSTAkas the pleasant city of IVlatiuiru. Princes of the Gupta 
race will possess al! these-countrics. — tlie hanks of tlie Gan'»-cs 
to Prayaga and Sukota atid Magadha/'f Ikuimavati was'^at 
first identified by II. H. Wilson urith some imknown city 
inEerar, far to the south ol the Tsarhada, and afterwards 
with BUagulpur on the Ganges j, f Mtfio. mention of 
'Mathura utterly precludes tlie ])^|sibii»%i either of those 
places having belonged to the Both .Kdntipuri and 

1 admavati should no doubt he lottficiro ior within some mo- 
derate distance of Mathura, ivow itse scene of Bhavabhu- 
tfs drama of Mdlati and Mddham is laid iu the city of Pad- 
m&vaii amidst the Vindhyaii mountains. As his description 


• WHsou’a TraKisIalion, p. 479. 
f Ibid p. 479, ro. 

f S«e,Iii»du Tlieiitre, MriaUaud Miwlliava aud ^tinu rurfum., p.- 480 ,— not*. 

' . . * -4 ' 
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of the loeali^ iM e favorable speoiijjea or Hindu "^etry 
I will not curtail 'It 



How wide prospect spr^s— mountain 
Towns, viDag^es, and woods, and glittering streams, 
^Bbtcre wbere the Pdrd and the Bhidhu wind, 
towers, and lemjdfs, pinnacles, and gates. 

And spires of Padmavafi^ like a city 
Precipitated from the skies, appear 
'^Inverted iu the pure translpe^t wave f 
There flows Lavanaa frolic stream, keP 


The Sindhu of this passage is, I think, the Sindh < Eiver on 
which the city of Narvrar is situated ; the JPdrd is the P<^r# 
bati, or P<^r/lliver, which flows oidy five miles to the north 
of the Sindh; and the JLamna UWq Litn ox NUn' Nadi, 
which rises near Paniai’, and falls into the Sindh at Chandr 
pur-Sonari. In another place Bavahhuti says— 

Where meet the Sindhu and the MadktmaU^ ^ 

The holy fane of Swarna-vindn rises/^ 


The Madhvmati must be the Mohwdr or Madhuiodr, which 
rises near Banod, and, after passing Kar4ra falls into tho 
Sindhu about 8 miles aboye Sonari. Tbjfese identifications 
of the four rivers in' the iiparaediate ncighpourbood of Nar- 
war with the four rivers of Bhavabbuti’s drama, seem to me 
amply sufficient to warrant the conclusion that Narwar 
itself is the modern representat^e of the ancient city of 
Badm&vati. Karwar nlso is in . the midst of the Vindbyan 
mountains, and at a moderate dist'ance, about 100 miles, 
from Mathura, so that there are no geographical difficu^es 
in the way of the proposed identitlcation. With regard 'to 
the third city, named Kantipuri, I kgree with Wilford in 
identifying it wflAjiym ancient Kokcdl, or Kufwdr, on the 
Ahsitt River, 20 the north of Gwalior, The king* 

dom of the jf^gas^roe^efore, would have included the greater 
part of tho present territories of Bharatpur, Bholpur, Gwa- 
lior, and Bundelkhand, and perhaps also some portiiSiis 
of Malwa, as XJjain, Bhilsa, and Sdgar. It would thus have 
* embraced nearly tho whole of the country lying between the 
Jumna afi^the upper course of the Narbada, from the Cham- 
bal cn thk we|t to the Kay An, or Kane River, on the east,— 


^ Hindm Theatre, by Wileon^ II., 
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ail aiCtaEt of about 800 square xtiiles, in wlu**!) Isarwar occu- 
pies a centrical and most commanding position. 

If I am riglit in tliisl' identification, of j^arwar witli 
tlie Fadni^vati of the Purinas, we obtain one of the most 
interesting and important facts in ancient Indian tii'.tory in 
fixing ilio actual locality of the kingdom of the jiino >:A’gas, 
The identification is strongly corroborated by the numerous 
coins of various Kaga lafi^s which have been found at 
ISTanvar. Gwalior, and Mathuja, all of which have been de- 
sorihevl by me in the Journal of the Asiatic Society. It is 
further supported by a passage in the 18th line of the Allaha- 
bad pillar inscription of Samudra Gupta, in wliich the king 
boasts of the extent of his dominions, and enumerates the 
dMerenl princes and countrieB-'Which had become subject to 
his^ newer. Amongst the former he mentions Gwu^pati- 
^df/a as one of the tributary princes of iliyuTartta. Aow, 
(jfotojjdd, or Gmwndra, is the name of the Naga Haja whoso 
coin-, are tin? most common, and the most nideiy di'tfascd of 
all these JS'arwar kings; and as thclegt!:ds of hi.s coins 
arc in tho rny same characters as those of tln^ Gunia coins 
and ins'-nplions, it is certain that ho must iiavo been a con- 
teuiporary of one of the prlnoag^' that dynasty. 1' think, 
ilicreleroj tliat there is every jmobabiiity ii\ favour .)f tbo 
jdentn^ of the Ganapati-N^ga of the Narwar coins \u‘lh the* 
G;uuipati-j\aga of Samudra’s inscriptions. Aly .>very of 
nn iiivo'-iptimi of Samudra Gupta in Al.aihura ftse’f is s^uffi- 
-.Cient to shew that tbo IS ugas must have ,io^t their domi.uion 
over iha! city at least as earlier as the reign of Sainedra. 
It may also, I think, be taken as forroborativc of the 
gcuerai fh'eay of thenr power, and of the sum-emary of Saiuu- 
dra Gupta, as slated in the Allahabad n i |jaF inscription. 

The period to Avluch the nine I^a.gai^*must be assigned 
dopemls aolely (ai the dale of their contoinporari' s, th'o Giip- 
l.'is, w'hos!,' jjower became extinct in A. G. hlb. If, the.re- 
fore, we refer the rise of the Gupta, dynasty to the Huxe. eua, 
tho date of Samudra Gupta will fall in the tir.-i half of the 
second century of the Christian em. But as in j J.s reign the 
power of the, .Ntlgas had already begun tc deeiinc, I think 
that tlio establishment of the NAga dynasty may he fixed 
with some certainty about the beginning of the Christian era. 
According to this view, tho rule of |iie nine 'Maga.-j would have 



^10 ; A^iCkiEOI^OCHCAIi MPOfeX, 186i-^. 
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exteaded oTei; itiiB w of tfee first and second oentiirias, or 

from A. D, CKo 2216.* ■ In the following list 1 fiave arranged 
the names of these Kaga kings according to llie devices of 
their coins, bcginnmg w'ith those typ^s which sfeem to mo to 
be the earliest on account of the more ancient appearance 
of thei^ awompanyihg inscriptions. It is worthy of note, as 
‘Corroborative of the date I have assigned to the NAgas, 

that the whole of the devices of their coins are to be found 
also on the silver coins of the Guptas themselves, or on those 
of their acknowledged contemporaries : 


ITo. 

« 

” 

A D, 

Name 8 ois Coins. 

L 

ri 

Bhima Nasfa. 

!J. 

25 

Kha*^ Xnjra Kkarpam}* 

HI. 

5a 

T N A (f Tt/ rm j J 

IV. : 

75 

Skan.la Naj.ra. 

1 

lU'i I 

Brilia-2>-FA Nairn. 

VI. i 


Ganapalj oi Gat»r*ntirt 

V’ [. j 

' 150 

V;sfi^hra 

VIII. 

175 ; 

Va8b N7iga. 

:x. 

i 21 H> j 

1 IVvfi 

1 

: 

1 Clos.* gI' tljc dyna^ty. 


> From this time w e have neither coins nor inscriptions 
to illustrate the history of Knrwar for the next eight cen-- 
tnries. We must therefore be Qontent with such guesses, 
more or less proljahle, as our ingenni^' can suggest to shed 
their dim and uncertain lights amid this vast abyss of dark- 
ness. If. is with some hesita^o^p, tlicrofor(3, that I venture to 
suggest the following oiUJine of the probable history of 
IS arw ar during flhds obscure period : 

As the Nagaa would appear to have been tribulary to 
the Guptas in the time of Samudra, I think it*most probablo 
that the kingdom or district of Narwar must have romained 
subject to them until near the close of their dynasty, aboip| 
A. I). 276, wdion their sovereignty to the south of the 
Jumna fell, to fo:5amilna. ' . 

Of Toramana’s d|*lmsty we hhve two jnscriptions, — one 
of himself at Erai||to the south of Narw'ar, and the othey 

* tk%t iUja of Sa^>m C 02 tper-|>]:ak! imedptidn, must belong to 
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of bis 8<m Paswpati^at GwaMor to pie Bortli of H^rwm.' 
Irom the relative |>6sitioi38 these inscriptions we may 
lamy mfei^. that the intermediate country must also have 
■ belonged to the Toram^na dynasty. Th.’ date of Toramana 
himself IS fixed by Mr. Thomas, on the authority of a silver 
com, to the year ISO odd of the Gupta era, whiVligareferred 
to the initial year of Sake, would place him in ^GO. 
If th^n we allow 25 years to ealh gtueration, the riign of 
lora^ana will range for 260. |p 285 A. 1)., and thaPof his 
sons Pasnpatij from 285 to 31(1^^31, I). How long this dyfiasty 
may have lasted we have no means of ascertaining. It inavj 
however, he presumed to have reigned until the end of the 
fourth century, but even this extension uill leave a gap of 

200 years before we arrive at the noAt probable resting point 
m «/V. ♦ Tl « (jO 7 * V 

rr the Chin osc pilgrim IT wen Thsaug we learn that 

.llarsha V aiCiuhaiio, the famous King of Jvano], who rei<^ncd 
fiom A. I). 60 < to 650, had subjected tlic whole country 
hetweonthe Jumna and the Aarbada. fi’he fortress of Aarwar 
must therefore have l)e]onged to him, although it is probable 
that It still had its own Haja, who acknowledijo tlic King of 
Ivanoj as his lord p.aramount. But as wo lenrn from 'the 
same source also that tliero w ere great tronliles in India after 
the death of Garsha, ] wwild infer that most of the tribu- ' 
tary jinnccs must then have assumed indopeudenbe, and 
•iniougst them the Ivaja of iNavwar, whoso str6ng fortress 
njUNt always have bueii sugat stive of relKdlion, and, when 
opportunity olTered, an incentive too strong to be resisted. 

It b during this pe riod, that is, about the latter half of the 
seventh Century and beginning of the eighth centurv, that 
most of the liaj put families W'ould appear to have risen into 

PQweio The I’omaras of Delhi, the Ciuindclas of Khajmuho, 

and Blsodiyas of Chitor, all begin their geneaiotrios from this 
time. I presume, therefore, that the Kachhwahas of Karwar 
and Gw'alior may have effected their independence about the 
same date. At a much later period, after tho invasion of 
Timur in A. D. 1400, have the most apt. illustration of 
the political troubles which T suppesse to have followed on 
the death of Harsha of Kanoj. Immediately after Timur’a 
departure, the Governors of Gujrilt, Millwa, Jonpiw, and 
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MulfAn, all a?sa:ted,. their ^dependence, which was mairs- 
, tained fafCf heir sneoes8orsS*l8^ upwards of a i^entury. It 
seems nJ^RnprobaHe, howev#*, that Karwar may not ha^e 
obtained its independence unt^j^rae time after the death of 
Harsha, as Bhavahhuti. who wpuld certainly appear to ha’va 
livedLsitiNarwar, is said to have flourished duriii" the reign 
• of Ydsovarma p^i^anoj, or from about A. D, 720 to 750. 
About this period Viso a Hew dynasty arose in Ivanoj under 
Deva-Sakti,*whose fourth descendant, Bhoja Deva, was tiio 
lor4%wtratQOunt of Gwalior in A. 1). 876, and of Thiinosar in 
A. l5. 882* It rftay be presumed, therefore, that is'anvar also 
formed part of tlie dominions of Bhoja Beva, aliiioucrh it is 
quite povssible that it may not have beiong<5d la any of his 
predecessors. 

Shortly after tho, middle of the tenth century th.; 
Kachhwfthas of Is’arwar .and CwaBSf became indcp-mdint 
under Vajra-Mma, one of whose inscrijitions is dated jti 
A. D. 977. llis great-grandson, Bbuvana.rala, must have 
l)een reigning as an ijuiepcndent chief in A. ff. 1021, wdnui 
Mahmud of Ghazul, on Ins march against Kaliuiar, acis pi Ml 
the suhu^ion of the Ilaja of Gwalior. Tlie KaeblnvjUsas 
- conunu^F to reign for iqcvards of a century n7ifi! A. D. 

$ 1129, when the last kingof the race, named T^'ij-Pd:, or T<]j- 
kartii lost his sorerugniy through his I'.'vo ibr the fair 
Maroni, whoso beauty still atforJs a theme for tlm pec tie 
» skill of the b.ards. '^die Kaohliwuhas of Gwalior, iSarwar. 
and Jaypur aii agree 4n the same stoiy of tlm jove-bliud 
JDulha B<iy, dr the '‘bridegroom prince,” who was sup- 
planted by hi.s ccnniiu, or nephew, the Puriliar Chi<‘f, 
JParmndl Dyo, cr Pnrcmdrddi Bera. i will say no 
more in this place regarding the brich^groom, as ins stcoy 
will bo given at length in my account of tiic llajas oi 
Gwalior, 

■ . 

Connected with this period' is the Karwar inscrlpiiur?, 
dhted in S. 1177, or A. 1). 1120, which has been Iran -.luted 
by Bfofessor Hail ; hut as the genealogy dilfers frorn that of 
the bardic chronic!^ of Gwalior and Jaypnr, it seems diffi- 
cult to adjust the latter .so as to bring the names even kuo 
approximate agreement with those of the inscriptions. Ulho 
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A. D. I2^a^l^JlJmoxs, Khaug ^u, Pxzl Ahi, j ^ 

ISaVIII JJaB. AlHoS\m)Vii, i eb. 


^ 

I Oa«:ana Sin}>a D. 
! 8arat!a *Sin}ia ]), 
j Vii*& 8inha Jiova. 


i Pa!a. Pal a, 

nharina Tula, f'flbunia Paia. 
Ihidlu j>ala. , Budb Pal. 

Sura Pala, j ( v g^aii Pal). 

(oimbliimPalaJ Toj Karn. 

Tcj Kuril. j 


I Kiln Pul. 

1 Iluniar Pal, 
, B'iJH Pul. 

I Tcj Kani. 


Suppliviit-cd l.y a PiiriliA) Chief. ' 


2.uXte of 

ana YinaftriirS." 

ted byj'azl Ah, altliou-h it is proliililo “ 

fending of Sodha tor B.uTb.-, 4. o?HnX' n inn!:, I'’''!'!"! 
name that \i-as afterirai-ds drojiped Viy^ome i'»no"iiit 
a» a mere rcTotition of l-iu.ll.a 'wluehffTo e S4/y 
wliea wrieten m I'crsmu ciMiraeieiv. If loj 

imvo boon 

in V j iUrt n < I 4«an, Us dated 

chroniclers to two years, from A. D. 1J27 to ll‘>0 thn 
menMf date is in Lour of the pfoj.os' d i.tentkeato.*^- 

lor the next centurv- and a half I know of no mc.ition 
of Nan™ but it seems probable ttet tlic last Parikfr n » 
who made his escape from GwaUor when the fort iras eanW ' 
ed by Altainsh in A. D. 1232, mi«t Imye sought rJ™e1u the 
naghbounng stronghold of Narwar. He is called AW o. 
A'dra.i^t Jeo bytho llindu ohroniolors, but by the Shk4 

^ possible, howerer, thad when the Pari. " 
hto^bt amed P^s sessi^f GrivaHor, the Kachhwaha Governor 


■ who was P^sdnt at tlu, sicf'c.ZvJlfa 

- thiak of the Hindu WiUivaient. JSasIl must Iw 


Uiui ;)/?/((/. JM>, fur wliioli I eaa* 
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the oppor|»nity ^ awike Maptyielf 
inAo|M5n(|eht, -iii case the strong torfa^^ of Nacwar 
•wout^ Is^e yeanained in ^tho continned poisession of 
^achhw&Tias ; but tliis supposition is directly ' Opposed to all 
the traditions of the Kachhwdhas themselves, which are 
. unanimous in attributing the loss of Narwar to the love-sick 
Prince, Tej-hLam. Accepting the tradition as true beyond 
all reasonable doubt, it seems almost certain that Narwar 
must have fallen into the hands of the Parih^r Prince of 
Gwalior in A. B. 1129. It would, therefore, have fprraed 
part of the Gw;alior dominions of the Parih&rs until the 
capture of that fortress by Altamsh in A. B. 1232; and as 
the Raja of Gwalior is reported by the Muhammadan his- 
*torians to have escaped from the fort before the final assault, 
I think that we are fully justified in concluding that ho must 
Isave sought refuge in Narwar. It is certain at lehst that in 
A. i). 1261, or only 19 years after the cajiture of Gwalior, 
Narwar was in possession of a Hindu Raja, named Chahada 
Dcvftf who is said to have built or strengthened the fortress. 
As there is no previous mention of its being taken by the 
Muhammadans, I Conclude that the Hindu Rajas most pro- 
bably remained in continued possession after the capture of 
Gwalior until A. B. 1251, when the place was surrendered 
by the reigning Raja, Chahada Beva, to N4sir-ud-din Mahmud 
of Belhi. But a§. CMl lada Beva himself, in one of the 
Narwar inst'ripti<mi, is simply said to he of rqfa-vansa, or 
“ royal race,” it Is possible that he did not belong to the 
Parih5,r dynasty. 

In my account of Ihe ancient coins of Narwar I have 
brought i'ot^ard specimens of ChMiada Beva, which are 
dated i|t various years, from S. 1303 to 1311, or A. B. 1246 
to 125‘l^nd specimens of hk soin Asala Beva, which range 
from S. 1311 to 1336, or#om A.B. 1254 to 1279.* As these 
iSe corroborated bj" several existing inscriptions, there seems 
no reason to d#u^^4hatat least, these two Rajas must have 
been independent priodes. But feere are also similar coins 
of a third prin^, named Malaya Varmma Beva, who from 
the dates of S. 1280 and 1290, or A. B. 1223 and 1233, must 
have been the immediate predecessor of Chtlhada Beva. His 
coins were fimnd at Nar?Far,€NraUor, and Jhansi; but as there 


#, Beiigal Amatic Society's Journal, 18615, pp, 1 26-127— ‘‘Coins of tlie 
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aro only fifo spetimcus, it is not ei'.rfaiu that thny Uelon;^ to 
Narwar. ‘ Jndeecl, tins name vC Varmtoa would rrdlur ,«”em 
to point to Kalisyar. It 5s possible, iherefove, llod. i;iuU\atla 
liirnscif may Imve suppluutnd the i'tuiliAv dynasty. Bnt J 
am rather inclined tt» think tbai M'jhya-A'anuma iJeva mtisi 
have diaposso.^.'.ed the I'ai-ilidrs, nr.d tbr'.t. ho svas siiortiv 
afterwards ejeciud h> Cisahada who was xnmi pr< b.ddv 

the ibotider of a now dynasty as the acalogy.of the iatnily 
opens with his nuute. 


The Mithaminad r.i account of CiiMiada Beva, a^- Aivrn 
by the liistmnun JAcriM-ta. is cJi.'ar and prcci'.e, b.it unfortu 
natolyit, i=^^n'ly brici. In the year A. E. (ip.;, ov A. i). IdAI 
Kasir-iid-din Mahinhti, tlie Tviun '•/ D -thi, pvoo<-(aVd to the 
sieg (5 of Narwar. The Kaja, J^uiir iJr j, huxio-^ ht oh con- 
structed dhc fort 01 ! Aie suimnil of a roc.k, ]>rcpa.rfd Ic uefend 
i! t.i f ifrrla.st. Jic aecoi‘dii)y-iji. macd'.-d to r-ppusc the 
Mubufumadat's wish 5,0C'0 Ii.as.' anu ;'•»»».('!, o foc'!.. This 
immeuso bi>it bciiiu; dcfca'. criaal sJanubtei, the 
jdac(; \\as invested and vodneed a saiTindcr alh i a few 
inuj;tli'<' sn Ju t>o'v\s il an&[ ttiO'' ih.c tlai.’, js ctillcd 

iSah'.r ,0(7;. and 'Jiid.'f' ibi-' jj.'uuc n, is cid'UV'ii i;) Prinsoj!*s 
L,ibies, but V ob die dain oi bb liA'.A :>••.?> posed .,>12:5, 
aud the naiae of A«!-‘'yc-* cri'on . -jy TiArv e! io Si‘h'u /.'ra. 
Of in (iuj'o. 
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©r^A, Ipf. 10X> was foimdi in a baoli at Sanraya, ©igbt 
11*308 to Sipri, the gentealogy confined to 

GaiCajpati and fiis failior, Gopala. I'rom ai| tficee vajioos 
Ronroes tbc clrronolo^ of this Narwar dyn^ty may be 
awpangCKl ' with oonsiuerahre precision, ^bltbotigb the dates 
©f aooossion cannot be exactly determined : 

AcceBsioii. 

V. S. A. D. 

1. CMhada Prva ... - ... 1595 1288 

%. Asalo ik'vo ... ... ... 1311 last 

Go-jAJa ... ... ... ... 1836 12?9 

4 .. Ganapaii ... .. ... ... 184)3 1291 

Keigiiing in ... ... ... 1355 1298 

As no coins of tlie last two princes Lave yet been dis- 
coYered, I iiiier that they must have been made tributaiy by 
the Muhammatlan tings of Delhi. This is all the more pro- 
bable as their date eoi'resjjonds exactly with, that of the 
vigorous rrdc of the first t wo Khiiji princes. It seems to mo 
probable, tlierelore,' that the expedition recorded by Forishia 
in the year A. 11. C93, or A. I). 1299, was partly directed 
against the Raja of Karwar. Tin. historian relates that 
Ala-ud-din ''acquainted i lie ting that there were some princes 
of great wealth towards Chuuderi, whom with the king’s 
permission, ho would reduce.” Now’ it is certain that 
Chauderi itself was not rediicettat tins time, as several years 
later, In A. IT. 09S or A . I,). 1298, after he had become Ring 
of Delhi, Aia-nd-din wn<; atl vised by liis minister to undcr- 
tate the conquest of the Si'Uthern kingdoms of Hindustan, 
" such as limitamhhownr. Jfilor, and Chauderi.** As jNIitrw'ai* 
is omitted in this list. .1 conclude that it. .must already 
l»avc been made triinttary. J'Tom this lime, therefore, until 
the end of the fifteenth century, when the power of the Dcllii 
ompiro vras prostrated by the conquest ol' Timur, it is most 
prcmable that the strong fortress of Nanfas must have re- 
‘tnafiie^ in jwssession of the Muhamm^ms. It certainly 
beloni^l to Mubammad Tugblak in A. D. 18^.* But im- 
mediately after tljo fioparture of Timur, when the Musabn4n 
Governors of Gujarat, JVlalwa, Jonpur, and Multan assumed 

^ It iijiiht ?U;iu h'lvfibol mgeil ii) feucftftdsoT, Fint?;* who liAvfs caugM 80 wHU 

kiiltjd two^ wi htn return from to “i'id tlie pfulrruU^Ui 

Tin fi-y worr wibl olejikatota m i\if' immwlUW UF»i*|b^w*ujUcH.nl Xarwar <*o l&fc© ^ tlio roigit 
of who fell Ui wiiL a herd of thoin near Siini-Kulhtos.— FtirishU, It, 



STALAPlTRAj OR NARWAR. 




rn followed by Bir ^bh Deo, a 

Tomar ^lef of Crw^mr, who managed to obtain possession k 
that l^ortress by treaebery. In A. I). 1439 Narwar still belo^d 
to tb© Mubammadans as part of the kingdom of Malw^ 
but in-tb^ year it w^as besieged by pungar Sinb, the Tomar 
e ■& u and was only sar^ by the rapid advance 

against Gwalior itself, I presume, however 
that K mnst sboytly afterwards have fallen into tlie hands of 
, genealogy is recorded on the 

Jmi-.rambh ov « pillar of victory,” which is still standing 
outside the city of Narwar. ” 

■n <^b"ii^^sty of Gwalior hold possession of the 

V upwards of a century, from the invasion 

H “p'"'-® ix.di 

m A,. 1). Io06. As tljo history ot the 'roniara princes will 
bo givycn in my account of Gnalior, I will pass on at once to 
tho,later dynasty of Kachhwahas of Amber, who obtained 
possession of Narwav through the marriaijt's of their daughters 
with the Mogal Emperors of Delhi. The history of this 
dynasty eomraences witli Eaj Sinli, son of Bliim Sinh, and 
grandson of Prilhi Raj, n ho ruled over Amber or .Taypur 
during th(! reign of Sikaiular Lodi. Prithi lify is said to 
have had nineteen sons, of whom several siu^ceeded to the 
luioue. Bat there is some obscurity in this part of the 
JAachlmalia annals, and it seems probable that there was 
some (lisagreemcnt among Iho brothers, which was fostined 
by ih(' Muhammadan Emperors vi' Delhi for their own ends 
EiVj Siuh was succecHled by his son, Rtlm Dtis, whoso name is 
tound in one of the Gwalior inseriplions with the date of 
A. 1). 1600. Fateh Sinh succeeded his father about A. ii. 
1610, but his son, Amar Sinh, lost Narwav in the roigh of 
Shall JahAn,_ as all the nnnnbcrs of the K.achlnv41ia family 
h^l declared in favour oi his elder hrother. Prince Khtisru, 
who was the grandson, through his mother, of Raja Bhao*. 
■wan Dlls of Amber. After some time, however, Amar Si^ 
obtained a grant of the districts of SipH and Kulhdras in 
the neighbourhood of'Narwar, and theso possessions des- 
cended to his sou, Jagat Sinh. During a part of this period 
the fort ol Nawar was held by the great Raja Siwai Jay Sinh ' 
of Amber, whose name is engraved on an iron gun which is ' 
n* mounted in the fort, with'^hc date S. 1763, or A. D. 
1696, the fourth year of his reign,;. Anup Smhl the sou of ^ 

l/t ( 
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is Boid to have received Narwar as a reward for hia 
g|fKip&PYjce at ^e capture of Kabul : and his mu, Gey Sinh, 
mlaMiaindl both the possessions and the reputation of his 
race by his valour iii the wars of the Dakhan, where ho was 
killed about A. 172^. He waa followed in regular sue* 
oessjon of four generations by Ohhatr Sinb, llari Sinh, 
Hanohar Sinh, and Madhu Sinh. Towards the end of the 
la^fcentury, Karwar was cuptured h 3 ^,Sindhh 5 ifrom Manohar, 
who, however, contrived to maintain his iudepehdonce, which 
was seeured b^ his son, Madhu, whose armed bauds for 
several years resisted all the attacks of the Mahratta tr()ops. 
But the power of Sindhia was too strong to he withstood 
with success, and the last of the race, named M4n Sing, 
after a nominal reign of four years, was captured ^ by the 
Mahratias and imprisoned in the Fort of Gwalior in A. I). 
1844. In a few months, however, he elovcrly msmaged to 
make his escape, and after vainly endeavouring to interest 
the Britibli authorities in his favour, he became a discontent- 
ed wjiuderor, roadj’ to engage in anj’ undertaking that gave 
promise of personal advantage. He accordingly j(;b3(;d 
Tiintia Topi in 1857, but two years latm, finding that lie 
was on tiie losing side, he gave information rthioh led lo the 
capture of the rebel leader, and thus at one stroke he nral i- 
lied his revenge on the hated Mahiattas, and obtained im- 
punity from tlio British authorities for his own liostility. 

In this brief and imperfect sketch of the history of 
Narwar, I have purposely omitted many details whieli will 
find a more appropriate place in the description of the ibrtress 
itself. Its history also is so closely connected at several 
periods tvith that of the more important fortress of Gwalior 
that it must nccessaril.v be disjointed and fragmentary. But 
in spite of this iucornplctencss it is one of the most valuable 
historical outlines that we possess, as the coins of tlu' 
nine hhig.is reach up to a much earlier authentic date than 
most Cither Indian cities can boast of. The description of 
the city by t.be poet Bbayabhuti in the eighth century is also 
spe^^iafly interest iag;^ aS 'descriptions of actual places arc 
extremlv rare in HinciuTOcl'iy* 

The classical* name of Naktjmra is derived from the 
famous llnja Aar% thodescendent of Kusa, the sou of llama, 
w ho is Uiiivcr8s||y acknowledged to have been the builder of 
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tEe fortress. In spite of the popular belief, bowerer, it appears 
to me highly probabl^Hbat the tradition was invented to 
account for the name of tip Kachhwdha tribe, vT^hich, accord- 
ing to the bards, originally KiwwdM, a patronymic denot- 

^ their descent frhm the son of Miaa. But this 

ingenious derivation is completely disproved by the oldest 
inscriptions of the race, in which the name is spelt 
KaGkohhax>a-gkdt<^ or the *' tortoise-killers.” The modern 
form of K<tchwdm would appear to b# derived from the 
synonymous Kachchhapu-han, as-t^e Hindu Kuchhtoa js un- 
doubtedly the Sanskit Kadvchhetpa, and the termination, 
is most probably only the Sai^krit han which has exactly 
tiie same meaning us glidta. Hii tlfe great Gwalior inscrip- 
tion dated in A. D. 1093, tho progenitor of the race is said 
to liave been a migbty sovereign, named Kaciichhapa^gJidta, 
“who was revered by innumerable princes.”* It would 
seem, therefore, that tho tradi^nary dosetmt from Kusa was 
quite unknown at so late a date as tlie uleventh century. 
This being the case, I fe^inclincd to hazard a conjecture that 
the name of Nalaptira may be only a synonim of Tadmdvati 
Nagara, as Nala, or tho “ water-lily” is frequent]/ used as 
an equivalent of Padma, or the “lotus.” 


The fortress of Nalopura, or Narwar, is situated in a 
bend of the Sindh Bivor on an irregularly-shaped hill upwards 
of 400 feet in height, just 50 miles to the south-south-west 
of Gwalior, and tlio same distance to the west-north-weirt: of 
Jhanai. Its shape is })eenliar, and jaay ho likened beat to 
the head and neck of a duck, as it is divided by high walls into 
three distinct enclosures, which are tolerably well represented 
both in form and in relative position by the head, bill, and 
neck of a duck. The head, or ccnti'al portion, is called Maj%-. 
inphal, or “middle quarter,” and also lidhi Hisdr, or “the 
citadel,” as it commands the other divisious of the fort. 
The neck, or northern quarter, is calleil Madar-hafa, because 
it contains a shrine of the famous Muhammadan Saint, Shah 
Madar^ The duck’s bill, or south-eastern quarter, is called 
Diilha-kot, or the ** bridegroom’s fort,” because the last, of 
the KachhwAha princes is s;dd to have made his escape from 
Narwar by a postern gate at its east end. The citadel is cut 
off from Madar^hata by a high wall, 600 feet in length, and 


^ Bengftl Amtic Society 1BG2, p. 
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from‘J^0-/^<9n>y antithor ^boiit 450 foet in length. 
Ihe tnrcutfc of Xho if ind/', or Jilajh iMrt/M^,>ox;cltiWve of 

!,})<• nincr division wailw, is miin'r more than two miles, that 
Miidav-lutat U as nearly as possible two miles, and that 
of Dnlhu'^^oi only three-quarters of a mile. The whole circuit 
of the walls, tlsercfore,'’ is about 5 iniies. T]}e Em^lisb. 
traveller, Wm. Eiueli, who visited the fort in A. 1). ItilO, 
records that the, “ fori ified summit is said to be 5 or b kos 
in cirtaiit,’* and Ffui^bta, who finishe'd his iiislory about the 
same time, states that the circumfercuci? is S /m.s. But these 
dimensions cau only redo- to the ])asc of the hill, which mav 
he 7 o; b JuiicK i^ dveuit, or about 5 /ms, at Finch's usual 
estimate of 31 mi!'.* to the /ev. 


lie* prinoiplo entrance to t,]u! fort lies in ilu; Iho]!-',, 
forming' the dieek'-' Ihroat. 'fhe tlrst ]>art of tlie as.'*enr;- r<s 
tar as'iho ./d/eo.'^o/o '.'/c/r/qfne or lowest gate, isanea'V rise 
up tli : mmilc s:o])e at the foot of the hili ; Imt froiu the 
•oiiter-gnle t-o ti-e ton, th^fiscant is hy a steep tligiit of stejis 
said to be 3tK» in uumluw. At about one-fourth of the 
disUiuee, the i >ad passes through the. Saijidoit^ka-darwtizn, 
or “ .Sayiffs gai'-.” and -ihout ' alf vay up through th,e Pirou 

a^'ceut. becomes 
ojitmuee, called 
and also JJdnyt- 
or At <0)1 gi'ri- 
Alamgi;*, as its 


ks mouth gate,'’ 
{ov(>i gate, 


tor 


Paii}\ iV fjftfj-!' .lieV'-nd (Ids tin- 
V'ery stec'j.* a« .n approaebe*' tJjc u]q)C'r 
GaWi! ■< \ h< ■<!'<,) or cow ' 

Panr, {ju* “ wiuuy gate.’'" The 
iiiirv'dr.v, ua.s not built daring the reign ol 
iKuoe w’oid'i sot'ui 10 iioply, but only repaired, or re-named, 
the wdnd'o <>i the /<>•<!' gates are rneni ioned hy Wm. 
ui A. D. or noarly 50 years dx'iorc the accession 

of Alanigir, Tio* Sai)i/Jou-l-<i-da)Ovdza bears a short iriscri))- 
tioii da.i Oil in 8. LOU:.’, or A. D. ISio, which was probalily 
the year of its lonair by^ the Sayid gorormn* of the fort. 
Its original li'-min name is unknown, a.s well as that of the 
tlurd gate or Po-o)) ^ PiO'r. The upper gate, or Go.omuJchU 
</ar/r.',c:u, bears an iuscriptiou of S. 18i>7, or A. B. 1800, 
w'hieli u as the date of its re-construction by Amhajee, the 
Mahratta Governor umier Bualat Hat) Sindhhu Its previous' 
)!ame was Mdim I'om% but. it, is said that Gaomukhi Paar 
was the original ancient name which was only re.storetl by 
the, Mahrattas. ' - ^ 


The existing remains of tlic Hindu j^eriod of Narwar 
history are almost entirely conlined to llte ;few inscriptions 
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■ ' nmnm'S'fea'#,’ 

mmt. ornament, which arfe '■ 

• ^ Muhammadan bnildings, are 

day. of.Mndu 

soYW^uty, it was probably only second to Gwalior in the 

^^«lm(^t entire disappeamnce of Hindu remains is due 

m A. H. 013, or A. H. 16.08, when the fort fellinto 
bis^h^ds V tbe capitulation of the Hindu garrison. The 
historian Ferishta relates that this bigoted '"iconoclast re- 
mained there for six mqnths '‘breaking down temples, and 
building mo^ues.”* Kiamat-ullah, the historian of the 
Afghans, states that Sikandar, thinking tlie fort “ so strong 

tlm it fall inti ’ 

the h^ds of the^ infidels, erected another fort around it to 

..keep off the enemies.’- f Ferishta merely records that “the 
king marched from Narwar, but after proceeditig some dis- 
toce along the Sin* Kiver he rosolved'to surrolfnil “a™ 
wi Ji another wall, which was ordered to be immediately com- 
^n^d. It IS not clear from either of these account's what 
was the exact nature of the works that were added by Sikan- 
dar Hudi, The simple meaning would seem to be that hi 
added an outer line of wails, .but as tl.ere are no outer walls 

fu T w? walls, I conclude 
that both histormns must have mistaken the nature of Sikan- 

dar Ludi s additions. I tinnk it vtry probable that his works 
inust,,]teve been the two lofty inner wails whicdi convert the 
central jportioa of the fon called the Bdla-Himr into a 
citadel that commands the other two portions, named 
Mudar^hafa and I>idha~koL 

u work now existing in the fort that can be . 

probability to the Hindus is a large lank 
m tho citad^ called Magar-dhaj, or Makara-iV)waia. :T)ie 
name is a Eiadu one, and is said to be that of the Rvaia at 
whose expense the tank was cxcavgted. The work must have 

^ t! the whole being dug out of the solid ^ 

TOOK, It was originally intended tohoicl 20 feet of water, but 




* Brigg**' I'l'aqofiktit?!!, ]^ 58 kf 

f Dojrii's Tmnsktivjia, note. 
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',ioi^';'ag0, 
jt|t^ &^vy 


i^liecO)%Bet3L (moe^ltoad Imis 

^ »li^ the tank iS ttm dry 
i ;#h^ It bM a ie^ feet of water, which, 
jbpweter, oidy fear a short time. Whe^^ I last visited 

the fiirt, the bed of the tank was laid out as a garden contain- 
^gr a number of plantains and marigolds. 

Of a later date, the only objects of intewst iu?e the iron ; 
guk of Siwai Jay Sinh of Amber, and the Eoman Oaihdlic 
cha]^ and burial ground. The gun is of the most rude 
and primitive construction, being built up of nine parejlel 
iron bars, vrhidh are held together by an outer casing of 
bronze. The length of the piece is 10 feet, and the diameter 
of the bore 3| inches. It bears a Hindi inscription stating^ 
that the gun, named Tlmte-Jang, or the “victorious in war,** 


was made during the reign of Maharaja Jay Sinh on the 
10th day of the IVaning Moon of Srdmnttt in the Samvat 
year 1753, or A. I). 1696. 


The Boman Catholic cemetery is a walled enclosure, 
115 feet in length by 83 feet in breadth, containing an 
entrance room, a small chapel, and 60 tombs. The chapel 
is a feinail apartment, 21|- feet long by 10|^ feet broad, with 
a chancel at the end, 12 by 9f feet. Over the altar there 
arc the letters I. H. S. surmounted by a cross. Of the 
tombs, two only bear inscriptions, of which one is in Portu- 
guese and Persian, and the other in Persian only. The copy 
of the latter has been mislaid, but I remember that it simply 
recorded the death of a young girl eight years of age, nam^ 
Mdrgaritu, who was the daughter of a kaMtUi or doctor. 
The other records the death of a German, named Oomelius 
Oliver, in A. D. 1747. The Portuguese inscription in eigb^ 
lines beneath a cross is as follows, the three lower lines 
being in smaller characters : 

AQUI JAZ 
CORNILIO 
OLIVE RN A 
vTUEAL DE 

'•ALLEMAN“A ■ ^ 

TSACIOOBJi AqUIGB 
ANO FALLECBO 

AOS 7 DB HOV 1747 . , , 

This is accompanied by a Persian inscription iii two 
lines, one on each sid.e of tke slab, and .perpendicular tp the 














vAitwkn. 


iitb€^'li3d6fi|^tk>a. It i«tii«pds the naaie an<^ cooairv 
c^f tibo indlvidoai in tl^d foUoi^ng words : ^ 

Zamel’Anl-her JtlimdUt 

that “ Oosmdiius Oliver, by si^ a ^^iman Faringi.’* 

^ Thcf'^'^xistence of a Christian chapel and cemetery 
ihaido one of the strongest forts in Northern India, is a fact 
as enripns as it is interesting. From the position of Corne- 
lias Oliver’s tomb, in the very cor|^r of the enclosure to 
the right hand of the chapel, . I infer that it jvas most^ pro- 
bably’ one of the firsts if not the very ea^iSfst, of all the 
tombs, and, conseqaentl^ that thp chapel must hare been 
constructed somewhere ajbout the same time. It is scarcely 
possible t^t any Christian establishment would hay| been 
permitted in such a position during the reign of the bigotted 
Aurangzib, whose governors everywhere displayed their 
religious zeal by the most ral^d intolerance.,. 4 ^ presume, 
therefore, that this Christian community was most probably 
not settled at Narw'ar until some time after the death of 
Aurangzib, when the rapid decay of the Muhammadan 
empire of Delhi led to the general employment of European 
artillerymen. A src^ll company of 30 or 40 gunners, 
with their Native famSSes, w'ould have been quite sufficient 
to %rnisb 60 graves in the course of a few years. 




The^ city of Narwar, is no longer the prosperous place 
so graphically described % the poet Bhavabhuti, but a sm^| 
town of not more than 4,000 inhabited hoiises, enclosed ^ 
a low wall of little strength. It has three gates, two of 
which, the Gwalior gate and the Jhiinsi gate, lead towards 
those cities, and the ^rd, called the Dqbai gate, leads 
towards a tank of the s^l^e name. ,On all sides it is aim* 
rounded by crumbling iR^es and mounds of ruins. Chi one 
of these mounds, near Jh4nsi gate, and in the old 
mahallah, or “ wardp or K&chipura^ ther^^s a in- 

scribed slab, 4> feet 9 inches long a^d 4 feet #lnche^broad. 
The opening words, NamaJi MiMhaj/a, ard|jl,l(jl^ legible, 
aa the slab has been purposely ^ mutilated.'- the end 
I thought that I could trace the word Samv^lijPf the date 
uf 1192, or A. D. 1135, but this roadingp^Bry doubtful. 
Fi?<ka the commanding position of ihe mounld^ that 

it must once have ’been the site of a large and important 
temple. 
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Jd©, the roa4 toward Gw»lfer» they® hi 
j|;||i|J^,-^feci 4-| ia 

*k ilolumn of victory.” ® iem Above 
(Wls AAuul^en tablet, mth im lascription of 
genealogy of the I'oalara dv imsty 
I'hft lisi ol aames opoas with Vwa SmHaDeva^ 
establia^l^ bis ind^^ndeiioe immediately after the 
iavaslon of Tmiir, and enftikwitb San^rdmu, who succeeded 
to tl^e Bomm|l Sovereignty aTjont A. D. 1615, and died about 
l630>':/rbQ of the pillar must, , therefore, have 

taken place during the early part o| tbpt" reign of Shah 
Jahan, when the Kaohhwihas wore in |||sigrace for having 
sided with their relative. Prince Khusru, already related^’ 
in m;g^eoiint of the later Kaohhwiiha dypi^ty. We kno# 
that Siingrama’s younger brother, Vira Sena, was'fe 

high favonr witii the Mogal emperor, !=%k^hom he w&b 
appointed governor of the fort of the Son lliver, 

as recorded in the Bohihls inscription, whibb is dated in S, 
168S, or A. I). 1631, after the death of Sanp'imo. It 
seems highly probable, therefore, timt the ^’ornara Prince, 
SangrAma, must have been the governor of Narwar at the 
time when the Jait-Kambhy or “conqueror’s pillar” was 
erected. 


“ On the side of the Gwalior road also there is a very 
fine largo baoHy or reservoir of w'ater, 27 feet in diameter, 
with a 4i^fc' of ste]>s down to the w'ater’s edge, flanked on 
each side^ a sha(iy cloisieV, supported on ten stone pillars. 
■This bpori belongs to the same period as the JaU»Kambhy 


as it. boars an inscription dated in S. 1687, or A, B. 1030, 
ahd has, therefore, most probably constructed during the 
temporaiy rule of the Toirill^ Prinebs in Narwar. 

^ Jn the same direction there is a mgious Sati monument 
^eetld to the memory of the two wi^^of Snndar Dde, who 
was or “ spiritual guide,” , of the Kachhwfiba 

Ilaja, G^pitih, of Narwar- He accompanied the Baja to 
the I^khan^war, where he isjeaid to have been killed about 
A. I). 1700, or, perhaps, a few years’ later. . The Baja sent 
.,his dop^dt 0)^“plai4” fo Narwar, which hk two wives 
aocepted, and burned themselvps wh^i it. They were pamj^ 
I>ert' and Sump Mem or tJte :“ beiofed ytdfe,” and, 
‘Sthe beautiful wifb/’ and thedr effigies* aro rudely , sculptured 
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■ftader,^ tlie iascriptbn wlii<5li records their names and those 
of- their descendant. The pr&Mntf^imoniiincnt Aras erected 
in 8. 1880, o^A. B. 1823, l^lTadnniUh. ih« -fifth fn 
•descent from Suudar B(k, as me original Sati pillar, -^^hidi was 
set up by the son, had become hrokon ar.d d^aoed. Thero 
are several descendants of pundar Dds s1iil living- in NarA/ar, 
Sipri, and Knlbltras, all-' of uhom speak with pride of the 
noble act of their ancestor's Avij|||| f. 

The only produce of 'Karwar is crudi|iiOTi, Avhicii is^ 
sraelJcd in largo {inantilies in all the neij^Kmi*ii)g #ii:jges,^ 
The chief markets for ihis .manufaeture are in the Jhansi 
and Chanderi riel.-, to /the . eryst and south, and in tlu, 
Gangelic Doah to tlic' north, \v ho^it 

with English irorn The hes:t ore m ionnd iii the of 

Gwalior, baf, from ilie total want of fuel, lijo <>re is earned 
to Karahi and JVla^^raoni, i.^r Xarvvar, wlo’i r charcoal is 
corn pa rati vel) clicap. But life gr#tt ror|Bts of \ar\vu% where 
^kbar used to laint the wild elepliant, arc now gradual? v 
disa]>pc‘unng, and the coiif^rquent iii llic ]hu*c of charcoal 
is daily adding tu^lhc cost ol maiLulaciurGy s'* tiiat ilio iitne 
is probably not far ddstant when the swft sm.dlcnldc inm of 
Gwalior and Isarwir will b.r ui»\eu ftvan ail tla^ markets of 
the I)oab hy the cheaper and more hiitiiu Thiglisli iron. 

Cciuiioctod with Xa rwar arc the two gi ( bridip^s over the 
biiidh Riv cr,'— “Cue fo t hf‘ southj towards Sipri and Kulharas, 
and the other tr th** mwtb, towards Gv^aii' r. There is no 
iiiseriptiou to detenruiuc llm date ni tliose brhigos; but, froj^ 
the great K«inj’]arily of tt^oir tlesign.- well tiint of the i.-nelfcr 
hrpgn at jSurahdd, which Avas builf in A.iO.. 1072, or .1 I>. 
IfiGl, du’Tag the reign or .^urringzih, evoiy reason 

for belie|-ing the ira iiiion ^flu' people thal tliese" bridgos 
also belong to tJic :gam,e*'period. Tins cnuclnsinn is cor- 
roborated by tlie of William f'!n(T!,.>^’hr) makvs no 

mention of either of the bridges at the pi'.riM of ins visit 
in A. B. 1610. ^ 4 

. 

The sbitih bridge is situated in the midst of tlie hills at 
a place called Patti Gha-ti, near the sinull village of Bhongri, 
XO miles to the south-west of Knrwar. ,, At this point the 
bed of the river is rocky throughout, and offers, every ad- 
vantage for the construction of a. permanent bridge. Bat 
the fatal mistake of making the thh-kness of the itiers ei^uai 



to a*di«s, wiiich la iobmm<»i to alltbe 

Mi)ib|imBtoi^3^', of periou, has filled half tfto 

CBiaiael ^ masonry which ” toe indignant 

had hy working its way ronnd each end 

of toe brwge4*^4^m the pt^ition of two aqnate tofrets on 
ono of the mid^ohannel pi^, as well as from the general 
direction of both banks, X infer that the original bridge 
Consist^ of 22 arches, ^ch?*M 19 J^et 7 inches ii^an, resting 
m ^id piers JO feet in thiokpess. The roadway was 20 
f#t iiAoadto^ horizontal. As the bridge at present 
Sb|ndsm consfets of 26 of these arches, and of five smEdler 
arches of IS feet 9 inches span, resting- on piers 16 feet 2 
inches in thickness. The letter are at th|‘ northern end of 
the bri^^, and, as they are still unbrokeA I ooneludo, with 
some Probability, that the Sindh River .ianst have carried 
away the abutment at this end soon after Mwas built. 
as these small niches afforded an additional waterwi^of 
only 68 feet 9 inches, the amount of relief was too spiall to 
be of any real use. The bridge wal accordingly Ciit away 
^ at the southern end, where the bank now forms ip deep bay, 
which extends no less than 180 feet beyond the 22nd and 
last arch of the original bridge. This increased channel 
was then bridged by four new arches of the same span as 
those of the first design, but they have again been swept 
away by the stream, and only the foundations of the piers 
are now traceable. I’he height of th^ piers to the spring 
of the arches is 15 J feet, and the height of the arches is 10|- 
feet, and their thickness 3 feet, ^p to the spring of the 
arches the piers have curved ends projecting 7 feet both up 
and down the stream. The upper part of pach pier is pierced 
by a small arch of 4 feet span, or one-fifth of its thickness. 
As it at pr<3!8e'nt stands the whole brid^ is 1,2M feet in 
length, with 31 arches, of which ^26 aw>'' mrge aw 6 are 
small. Altogether the waterway am^te to only 577 feet 
11 inches, while that of the solid mass of piers is no less 
than 692 feet 6 inches, or somewhat more than one-half of 
the aetuai breadth of the ch^npl, The bridge is substan- 
tially and honestly built with large stones and excellent 
mortar, and the long stones of the parapet are cattily dcvo«. 
tailed to^hei*. But the original defeot of blocking up one- 
Imlf of the ch^annel with a row of massive piers was fatal 
to the pemiaiient stablity of.%the 

turned by the stmm at l^t tbreb times iix 'BOO ydEurs, and 
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rainy seasoa. md 

®oly accessible la the dry season by a ladder at one enl 

file no^cm bridge is situated t^e miles to tbo 
aort^t of the fort, where the bed of the Sindh Eit^ 
s.pa^Iy &m rock and partly loose boulders. From the 

or abutment near the norT 'end 
I infer that the original bn^e *s^U8t have consisted of 
22 arches like that at the \eaxih harine- a 

33«s»., The eent^ pier was ornamented with two square 

Sw® ™ abutments, of which one is sill 

stodmg, was 1,000 feet. After some time the three 
^hes at the north end having been swept away by the 
‘Stream, a new bridge of 10 small arches, ’each 11 feet 

thlTeM piersof 13 feet4 inchesi^was added at 

tnat end. But this also having been turned by the stream 

^ ‘-^aoh of 11 feet span, with piers 

s^S sWd t same end, whidi has 

since shared the fate of its predecessor. The main piers and 

arches of this northern bridge are similar to those of the 
sonthem l^rj^ge at Patti-Ghdti, and need not, therefore be 
deyribed. The piers have the same curved projections ud 
and down stream, and the same small arches above 
nmsou^ of the central portion of the arches, however must 
have been very inferior, as many of the arches have' fXn 
down although the roadway above is still intact, owing to 
he strong adhesion of the splendid mortar eroatin^ of 
which it is formed. The road-way is 32 feet 7 inches wide 
which IS increased to no feet at the ends by the sday of 

abutmenti^ll®* ^ complete with its two additiSns^adS ' 
abutments, this northern bridge was 1,098 feet in length. 

I caniic|; close my acoounf of Narwar without mention- 
ing the curious fact that no gipsy ever enters the place but 
always a long detour of several miles to avoid it. The 
origin of this Grange observance is attributed by the people 
to an oocarrenoe wlilch is even more strange. The story is 

tkesame in all the 

ver^ns. j^v centuries ago, w|en the fort ^as besieged* * 
^ Eaja wisbed to send a letter to lis friends on the oppSto * 
hill fey a rope which had previousijiibeeii sketched across tlio 
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Ta.Uc,Tj but tl)^ 6j«iitiiTice was so great tliat iit> wo wooM 
vontare t-o Mler, although the Eaja oifejje4 half his- 

kiugdom as a reward At length a Nuinii or lenialo gipsy, 
appeared' bej'oiJfe 'Mm and nndortook to cju’ry the letter aoros.'-', 

? *■ .^v IM. AM* t^’ni r 1 1 4 1 i "f I'd dtl t' £.1 1 \A 


once ^an her penlouM'assagc hand over hand across the 
rope. \U'ii-r it)uch torf the reached the opposite hill, and 
delivered the letter, n hen she again started on her rotmn to 
the forfc.“' ^5he had ' h'.ady gotMiniit half-way across, who ti 
one of tho nohles wlij-p'-r'-d io the Kaja that, as the letter 
had been safely ih''''V(':;'d, now n^as tho tinth to save half his 
kingdoav The Kaj:i i-. -kthr trcaoheroiKy isiTh. andcnt^lio 
rope, wh-'-n dv' jioor gip'-y I't'll hoatbong fo the ground and 
was instantly felkd. :if:u-e that i.iiitc it is said that no gipsy' 
has ever <‘nk-j'.'d fsaae or, liut hos aiwars avoideil tho p];p.'e 
bv trat 'dUng some, ml t-r ro-u). A siinil siory i.s told u' tho 
last E?qa of tit e first S .raw fimiasiy , ’.vho is said t ■ have lost 
hia ]' tuV'eru la A. A. hg * for his la.-achccy to tar j\(Ou, or 
fernoh’ pdp.v, r. ho sue. ossi’oifv p‘''s.s<’(] from the old .apit; 1 
Kiaugra' io *']'0 h-.p |.y m r( p? over the Asti i’uer, 

which was il. cu in ll .uh. the people af ihe JiimulayaK 
are fav’diar frcin lir, A-y. uih wdfh itii-mnode of ci'os-iaa' ibeir 
vivei’s 1 tisuoi. d.at tic' ■ ior) Too-f ccrsa’uiy have originated 
in a inonrd.ainot'^ counSrv. an-l I woidd, Iberofore, give tiio 
prefer' t-! Sirin< r. nlthnuo-h Aavw.tr Is ah-c- a hilly 
f'ountr . It. i- pos.-'-’.'P' i'cv, ckv, that the stoiy rnny have 
been coiCnr./i' Vne Sxrr, -r ur/iiH arc s..,{! to have 

been Suiajdan.d IkOpot-s (he s )!:n; as the KacbhwaLas of 
K arwar. 

\V, ’ 

The small fovt of linnatgarh is sitoaied on an tsolalod 
rock about 100 iec-, in heiglit at the v^utnem tunutli of the 
long Paniav Pass, which lies between ^■'arwarj.mdGwaUor, It 
IS about 1,200 feet in ^•*ngUi frcirn north to south, hue its 
breadth is not more iimn gfO fort iu the widest part. It is 
appioaclied by a steep ;dg-zag taith on thp \v«st side, atid tho 
rook is scarped all round. But it is t co narrow to afford inach 
shelter, and .its only wat4.n“ is contained in three suudl tanks, of 
wbioix two were dry at the time of my visit, aad the third 



hemaigakh:. 


no more that! 5 feet^ although it was covered ov^ fro& tli© 

rays of the min. Himatgarh is, thorelbre, a p] ace of n o stren <411 
or importance at the present time, althougli it was^f sufficient 
conseqaerice m tlio time of Sikandar Ludi to f!l)esieff< d hv 
il^kmg m person. The name is Tariously uTittea by the 
different authorities, hut, from its position between G^iUoJ 
Ivarwar, there can be no doubt of its idoiititv with 
Hnnatgarh. Abdul Ivddir, of Budaon, writes the pame 
mantgir Iwo diJlercnt copies of Nidmat-ullah have 
and AwmUgar, wliile Perisbta has Ranwantgarh. 
all ot which I take to be simple corruptions of Rimatyarh. 

According to Abdul KMii’, “ in the year A. H. 912 on 
t thc^tar Canopus, SulUn Sikandar marched 

tfmards the fort of Idanlylr. He laid siege to it, and 
ultumrndy eiroctcd its reduction, though it was attended with 
gicat loss ot; bis side. He put most of the infidel garrison 
to ,.ho sword, consigned tlie rest Antli their famili^ to the 
fire, razed the temples, and^ erected large mosques on their 

Ferishta, who relates 

C\v li-k* d'-spairing of reducing 

CAVditoi, proce(*dcd towards the fort of Uai^^mntqarhA The 

t*/ r? ^ Bljput garrison was put 

to the sword the temples Arcro destroyed, and mosques 
ordered to kj built m their stead.” Xiamat-ullah adds a few 
more details :§ “On his arrival at .Bholpur the Sultin 

oool'’^ Jvban and ^rujalud Jvhan .Firipali in advance 
uith 10,000 hoisc and 100 elopiini.ts against Tqhunkat\ He 

in^oi'n month of Kamazan 

.1- A. il., >,.wiid Januai-A lo07 -h H., he arrived at the 
place and, oneoiiraging a struggle of emulation by splendid 
roAvards, intrepid men forced their AA'ay in every direction' 
into tae fort, raassacreing the infidel inhabitants, without 
lending an_ ear to supplications for merer, and the Rajputs 
entered their own babitalions and killed and destroyed their 
o\yu lamilies and children.” ^ 

. these three accounts we have the same story of rabid 

intolerance and inbutnau cruelty, which constantly disgraces 

# Sir H. MuhiiuEffaiWi Itit^tonaiEs, l>y l)*nvyo)i, 229 ." 

f Thaiito, or Thavtgiir, is ojiki to Wve been tiioili] laiiie of jBaviun Uh 

t Br%gK^ TrausLition, I,, 589 . 

§ Dotj|'s Traii&Iation^ p, 62 . 
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, thfr MulifiiiQDaiftdto anjials of India, rela4^ by 
y^aflan bistorit^ In Himat^rh dostr^tstion 

of tb« Hinil^fefempJos was so complete that their y^ry «itc8 
are now uSi&bwn, and I could not diacoTer ewea a single 
fragment of a statue. A -Baja of Hiniatgarh is also men- 
tion^ by jPerishta who was accused of having bribed Muj^hid 
ipaan to divert the king from attacking the place. As 
nothing is now known of these B^as of Himatgaxb, I pre- 
same that the Raja of Owalior is intended, as Himatgarb was 
certainly one of the dependencies of Gwalior. In fact, one 
of copies of NiinLat-allah calls him “ Baja of Gwalior.” 
After -the investment of Ni^rwar in the following year, 
flimatgarh was used as a stiit^ prison in which Sikandar 
confined his brother, the J||fince JalM Khan, and an influen- 
tial nobleman, named Sliir KhAn Jjohani. Two^ ys^rs later 
an attempt was made to re-capture Uiraatgarh either by ^e 
Hindus, or by the Mends of Brinco JalAl Khan, when tbe 
king ordered SulimAn Khan Firmali to march to the aid ol 
Husen Khan, the governor of the fort, who, it appears, was 
a converted Hindu, named Bai Dinkar. It is very probable, 
therefore, that he may have belonged to the family of the 
Bajas of Gwalior, and, indeed, his name seems suspiciously 
like that of his contemporary Bai Mankat, who was a scion 
of the Tomara dynasty of Gwalior. SulimAn having excused 
himself, the king gaVe®his appointment to Bhikan-Shekh- 
zada, after wBich nothing more is related of the fate of 
Himatgarh. 


XVI. GWALIAR, OR GWALIOR. 


The great fortress of Gwalior is situated on a precipi- 
tous, fiat-topped and isolated hill of sand-stone, which 
rises 800 feet above the tow^n at tbe north end, but only 
274 feet at tlie upper gate of the pHncipal ent^aftoe. The 
hill is long and narrow ; its extreme length from north to 
south mile and three-quarters, while its breadth 

varies from 600 feet opposite the main entrance to 2,800 feet 
in the middle opposite the great temple.* The walls are 
from 30 to 35 feet in height, and the rock immediately below 
them is steeply but irregularly scarped all round the hill. 
The long line of battlements wbicb crowns tbe steep scarp 



f See Plate LXXXYiL tor a Map of Gwalior, 
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on the ea^t. is broken only by the )r.ny ioivor? ami fretted 
domes of the noble palaee of llapi Marx Sink: On the oniv . . 
site siofi, the Ime of battlonxenis is rtliev \1 Siy i;.( i)l, 

‘ 1*6003X5 of i^^IJrvvxxhi rolley, anu Ijy Lbe zig-zair. auil 3 . rrat; d 
paropots a^loop-lioled baHiioxi'i wbiob i.ne " 

gates of T Lie two wes fern entranc*s. At i(u>‘ r, ‘.-'ji.':-!; "cmb 
, whore the rock lias been querried for n<;res. tho m s-, ^ 

of thc._ overhangnig clih' fecctn lemly to f.i't no " .qr- oi*- 
benontlx thcjii. To the souib tiio lib.] is e rtv 'bn‘ the 

ap.i .h L;eno,voI!v,,|u:ie inoocc.- 
• 4 bie. Midway over ail, towers * be for n;*f a,- in-.sM-v-c 
^indti .oi'ipic. 4013 > •ifj (lie loiiss of ages. .', riio 

tort o. (Av:it:o!- fonur orc of fhe most picitu’csou«.t mcx’-'s in 
iNforfLc.'i; liulia. 


(hr the p«.'i.!o Im'ow' iu— 

ciroiin^f.lu north end <. -"the. Wires 
01 one nine dj'-tunt, }i(3t> tIc' neix 

ifaxd.'O bni> obi'iijK,''! IIO'.,',.'- 

liis c-ijjir (.ii iiic'pr', r’;,! ■. jc. ‘ke i^o'>; 
the eamr- r^'niaincbi. -hf 1 *•! -s -■ 

f!iv rapikilv' 'r'-'cim no, 

/: .v.bh- ' ‘ ' ' 

xd (fwafjor.*^ Sine*;' ih 
('ity fv’^ fi, i,.i> nM-ftdenll;,' cr >;,■ 
of il 0 ^' 7 ,: ' f xi.'i ocw'.'i , ’ f. 

'n;o •.!' j.-q.mtoio/c; i 

‘lie ciil obx, =n !*«; 1 A' ' oil o-r! 

, .::‘h fiOi O '.- r, ,'i 7;j„’ iib, 

1 o 'v* 't ' ' ‘ : r ’ t n i n 
tuakinxr .i, loial ■ t 


o’:!_ eiyv of Gwalior, on- 
ana fo lii,,' sautli;, i?|os ards 
-"Oi, i>r Tjiti-kker, VViicn 
..of i-»n',>]ior be ■pi!*-- ,• b 

■'i the toh. .\s 
"i (l.>a j)jfo-in d, and c new 
'S’,,' .ho lorue of 


.v.v,C'/'. ( :■ •■ iio (•,!., |) ” 'o I'i ’1 ’k.-iX'i.Rh it ii-.ijr the eld ebr 

Xifiot ioj! 01 tli'’ i j':!? 1 !;'■ >jQ 

Old isn:)‘v.,rtb onC’-tbird 

1.0 TWO (’'O'ctlu'x' ssdl j Tin 
’ I ^da !n Jimu a; l.h 59 
■> o" naids, ‘ c'o (-lined 
IOC. new oil;.- m its 
; ar.l iuhniiK,', oi'p. 

bd'dr jiud booses or 1 ’- 
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person> j>'r iious- i' ih- , inf-.ruv,: d>u T :.m indebted to 
thecourd.'cy of toy Inml frien.;, r.i.i'.m-ao >>mL.ir lic”, w ho 
was loj a timr, thi eul’g;, toned minisr';:.- of the (fxudior 
Durbar,' 

TIic rbnr from ilie fort is T&,'-iod ami ctcicnsive, but, 
except during fbti rco'ny.seasoii when the sirn-ooRding bilk 
are clothed in m c'Ri, the genersd apnearahci' of ine country 
IS mono to non six' hrovxu aiul arid, Ik fbe nririb, on ft c.teap 
day, csrn be sc.oj ilm gigaLdm fcmple of Suhan'ia, about 30 


^ eaf<e Si.iiy lu iL- t'me o|, Mt.* Oa; thivyirr 

d '■■t’tioj fdui? boat the JPbfiDuicjdii itryet’ft <,>i Va ^ mjr crfn’.]'» *' 











miiles tttkd sti!i farther is the same 4|tectJoa the red 

hills of '0^o}|»,ar,‘ . To the west, and within ghn*shot, lies the 
long sand-stono hill of Ilannro^a, with d hasaltio 

at the north end, and a white-washed taih|>le on its 
dlope, which gires its nanu; to the hill. BeyOiid^ far as tb®, 
eye can reaclu nothing U seen hot range (coftor range of low 
sand-stone hills. The couical peak of the llaipur hill towers 
over the loi»^ ratlges on the south, and to the east the level 
plains, dotted with villages, strotch oijt of sight. 


The old city of Gml ^. is a CrowdM mass of small 
flat-roofed stpue honsos. iHfcking the city to the north, on 
a small conical hilL stands a curhaws old Pathun archwray, the 
nemains of a tomb without narnc. To the ea^t the dense 
mass of chouses is intersected, hy tin.' broad bed of the 
Sumrna-rtkahci or Subanrikh rivulet, whlt;h l.>eing generally 
-dry, forms one of the principal t|iliroug1.fares of the city, 
and is almost the only cSe^e ])assahie by carts. ‘Within the 
loirer stands the picturesque palace of the Gtijorni 

Queen of Baja Man Sinh, a stately quadrangle of stone, 
three stoissys in height. Outside tlse gate is the Jamai Masjid 
with its g^L pinnacled domes and lofty minarebs towering 
over the dwarf houses of the. city . Beyond tlu* Biihanrikh, 
and just on the outskirt, 9 «iit;ihc city, stands the ii(d)le tomb 
of Muhammad Ohaus, a saint who w as much esteemed in 
the days of Baber and Akbar. The t'.smb is built entirely of 
stone, and. is one of tlie best spccim.eus of Muhammadan 
architecture of the early Mogal ])criod 


^ There are three main entraiices to the fortress, — one on 
east, and twm on the wmst side. On the latter side there 
is also ' another gave leading from the Vrwahi r&llGj. This 
W'as the original an^ only entrance on the west side, until the 
eapture=> of the place by the Muhammadans, when the 
Emperor Altainsh threw a massive wall across tlio mouth of 
the valley to secure the wells from all future besiegers. At 
the southern end of the fort there is a small postern, called 
4h© jhilmil khirki, or “latticed wicket," which leads from 
the foot of the precipice to the inside by a subterranean 
flight of steps cut in the rock. 

The grand entrance is that on the eastern side. Both 
of the western entrances have hcen closed at different times 
and for long periods, but the eastern entrance has always 



GWAUA®, OB GWAItlOE. 

Iwm6iae4 opcB, Whe origmal ascent was by nnmcroxis flights 
of broad chunnelled st^ps, alttemating with bits of paved lerel 
road, but within i.he last few years tlio stone stops liavebcea 
removed, and there is now a continuous jamp or st oping road 
which is much easier than the old steps both fc>r ascem- and 
descent, ^ The length of the. ascent is 2,500 ioet, or nearly 
half a mile, but the actual horizontal distance is only 1,U92 
feet. The rise is, therefore, 1 foot in 7.|- feet, or 15 feet H 
inches in 100 feet, William Finch, who vis^ited Gw'alior in 
A. 31. IGIO, states that the ascent from the town to the top 
of the rock is “ near a mile.”* Tin's exaggeraied estimate 
of tbo distance s1;owfi the woarisomeness oi‘ the ascent by 
the old flight of steps. This entranc' is protected by no lc.ss 
than six gates, which ai*e nauK'd a.', t.diows ; l^t, Ah'fitf/iri 
; 2nJty Bddalga7'h, w JL'pdola 'Paur ; 'Avd, P/miroi!, fyr 
P>di}<iOi' Pan}'; Ith, Oauen Pali)' ; 5th, PukAimcM Pan}'; 
ar.d Otli, lldikiya Pa.ar. 

Tlie Alav};rri‘i, or lowest gateway, was added by Mota- 
xnid Ivitan, t h«* th>\ofnor of tiualiur. in A. F. 1000, and 
nnmod after the reigning Emptwor. AuraTigih-^AVungir, This 
gatevtay is of tt,e pkiuesi Muhainrmulan .-tyha and the in- 
sci'ifb. ion of ..Motamid Kiian, nhidi is on a .sufi sand-stono 
slai) over the top of the arcl), has l)ecu m arly (jhliteinted by 
the weatlif'r. I'he "voodcii aale nas (pose rotwii in 3841, 
when it was rr'newcd by inkw-f. Insiil,,; this gate there is a 
sniali court-yard, containing an open liall called the 
/iva'/z/'crh in which llie ]\I nhaumiadun governors lisuaily sat 
for the dispensation of justice; 

The gale, whicii h the entrance to the J-.»wcr 

outwork of niulalgarli, is said to have been named after 
llddaL or Pddar S'lnh, the brolitcr oi' Jlaja Kaiw'm .Mali, .and 
the imolo of Eaja Man feiiih. ! A large brazen bull was 
enshrined in this omv\ ork, wluo'h, on the capture of Badal- 
garh by Ibrahim Ludi in A, 3). 151-^, was carried otr to 
Felhi and set up before the Ibigdad gate of tht^ city. The 
otner, and the more common, name of this gate at the 

Ken’'’ * 'v'lhn '.ton Voraf'-s Pwtxi Tt Vlli , S?Sk 
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iPaur^ which is have'heei 

leiived from itifiac^h fe^ueJitod kmd&^, or *‘iwiiig/’ that for 
merl? es^tl^ Just outside the gate^ The- gateway itself 
wMch,!^ a Tesy fiue specimen ©f Hindu architecture, k oj 
the same picturesque style a« the MSn-^m 0 :ndh\ or palace oj 
Raja lVl4n ; and as tradition ascribes it to his uncle, I hayo 
no hesitation in assigniitg its erection to the reign of Kalyun 
Mall, or of his son JVl^n Sinh, that is, hetweea A. T). l'479 


and 151G. An inscription on an iron j>lato nailed to the 
wooden g-atc records its renewal by Sayid Alara, the Gover* 
nor, on the 11 tb Eainzan 1058 A, H*, or 24th September 
A. I). 1C4.8, in the 22ad j'ear of Shah Jahan, on wliicti oc^'a- 
sion, I presurno, it received its new name of it'Viah-J'>fidni 
Taur. 


Tlic Bhairon gate is attributed by tlie Bard Kharg Eai 
to Biesiron Pat, one of the earliest of the traditionary 
Kacblnvi'.ba liajas of Gwalior. The style of the gate is 
undovibtediy old, and I am theref,.»re disposed to accept the 
tradition as corroboratiro of its aptiqnity. As it at pinsent 
Stands, however, 1 think that it cannot bo older than tiie. <^ime 
of the fn'.st Idusalindns, as the smal] slojting lowers on 
each sid(3 of the irnteway are undtmhledly of the same sty],,, 
as that of the early Fathan architecture. Jts oUior r.rniie.' of 
Bdrn'or ]‘<inr was derived from ihe occupation of Uie man 
to wjjoso c])arge it was entrusted by the IMahraita rulers. 
He was a hamor. or “ howy'er,” or literally a Inaabu-.snlitlcr, 
and th-o ;<''onle gradually got into the habit of eailitgg th'* 
gam Ijt'j person whom they saw there daily seat' d at. 
ins work, tin one of tho jambs of this gateway there is a 
short iriscrijttirm dated in S. 1542, or A. .11, 1.185, just one 
year before the accession of Mdn Sinli. 

The Gones gate is said to have been erected by Raja 
Bunpar Si-ih, wlio reigned from A. I). 1424 to 1454.* Out- 
side of this gate, to the east, there is a small outwork, called 
the Kbabutar-Khi'lna, or “pigeon-house,” a name of ip- 
doubted Mubamir adan origin. In the farther corner of the 
outwmrk there is a tank of 60 feet long 39 feet broad and 
25 feet deep, called the Nur Sugar, wdiich w’as ropairt^d and 
deepened by Motamid Rhan in A. H. 2078, or A. J). 1G67. 
lt§ new name was probably derived from tho title of 
Motamid * which ti^uld appear to have been 
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Mr-ud^jn. Or passm^ tfirougt the Qanes gate, aid m the 
r?gbt,hatia, there is wsnaailmasjid built by Motamid Khan 
against the scarped rock, and just beyond it, and also 
abutting against the rock, there is a small Hindu shrine 
dedicated to the hermit, Gwdli-pd, after whom the fortress 
received its name of Gtodli-dwar, or Qwdlidr, as it is now 
written. A light is kept constantly burning in ibe shrine, 
and immediately opposite to it there is a small plastered pillar 
which is thickly studded with projecting receptacles for 
lights. This pillar is called Dtp^wdla, or the “lamp-pillar,” 
and its lamps are lighted once a year on the anniversary of 
the first festival of Gwdlipd. I'lie original site of the shrine 
was on the spot where the small nmsjid now stands, but the 
old shrine was destroyed by the timc'-serving governor, 
Motamid Khan, to please his bigoted master Auraiiffzib, as 
recorded by himself in the followi.ng inscription, which is 
still attached to the masjid ; 


In the reign of tlie great Prince Akmr^ir, 

Like the full shining*- moon, tSe enhn^hteiior of the woild, 

Praise be to God that this Iimj ^ ■ ’-'ce 

Was bf Motamid Khan eomideU ' ", alms. 

It was the idol temple of llie vile C.^^. 

He made it a mosque, like a mansion of ^ ^ 

The Khan ot enlij^hteocJ heart, tiny lieht . ■, -om head to foot. 

Displayed the divine light, like that of mid-K ' . 

He closed the idol temple ; 

Exclamations rose from earth to heaven, 

When the li'jht pni far away the abode of darknes« * 

Hatif said “light be Uessiri.'’^ 

According to their numeric pover'., the sum of the letters 
in the last three words, JSHr-hdd. bukhir, “ light he blessed” 
amount to 1075, which is the Jlijva date of the overthrow of 
Gwklip^’s fane, equivalent to A. X>. IGOl, 


Before reaching the Lakshman gate there is a small 
temple cut out of the solid rock, which is kiril^wn as the 
Chatur-bhuji-mandai', or “ temple of the four-armed god.” 
Inside the temple, on the left hand, there is a long inscrip- 
tion, No. IV., dated in S. 933, or A. I). 876, which records 
a gift of land tor the support of the temple by the paramount 
sovereign, Bhoja Deva, who is specially called Gopagiri- 
8wdmi,ot “lord of Gwalior.”* There is a tradition^^preserved 

• j^bu Rajeadra Ldi, in Bengal Asiittic Soetety’s .Tournal, 1S62, pp. '407-409, reads 
Qfifpagtrmffara ; hnt tlje tme readiug i« Gopayu f Utui'Mf — cep the* CDgi'aviug o£ tiie iiasoiietjiaii 
the md of tho first line, whore ;SWw* is ^ 
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-wliiidj. aitribufea the ereu^iiiM itii* «al©^'•t() 
17th Prinofe in his Mat of the Kachhw&ha 
^ X^akshmi PM in rny andicfymoJis 'mitiiu* 

’ but neither of these names is .found ia Kharg Hai’s 

j»antiS0i'ipt, im in that of his copyist BaMf B&s. As the 
gl^teway is undoubtedly old, I think it not jm^roba^hie that it 
hare been so named by Vajra l)Maa* the Khehhwibh 
conqueror of Gwalioiv* after his father LakAmatia^ about 
A1 D. 970. It is quite possible, howev^er, that the name may 
have been deriytjd from a later prince, LakahmaUa Sinh^ 
one of the 20 sons of Kaja Vira Sinha 'Dbva, the founder 
of ‘the Tomfira Dynasty of Gwalior. The eldest son, Virama 
Deva, succeeded to the throne of Gvralior in A. D. 1402, 
and Dakshoiau Sink boearne tbo Itao of Pah4r-garh, which 
still, exists as a pelty Cliiefship to tlio west of. . Gwalior. 
The gateway is certainly as old as the time of these princes, 
for the wooden gate itself boars a slioi't inscr ip^,..No. XX.. 
which is dated iu h. lo22, or A. D. 14G5, and as tybis record 
does not refer to the gate but to a small roek-cut tank 
immediately t)n iiic right band, the wmochui gate itsedf is no 
doubt older, and the stone gateway may be, and probably is, 
very mucli older still. 1 atn therefore strongly inclined to 
assign it to the time of Vajra Danta in the end of tlse lOtli 
century.^ Immediately opposite tlie tank ther^' is a small 
Mnsalm^n tomb which is assigned to Taj Xiz!\m, one of 
the nobles of Ibrahim Lndi, who was killed in the first 
unsucoessful assault on this gate in A. D. 1518. 

Above .the Lakshman gate the way is level for some 
distance, and the face of the rock on the right hand is 
covered with small tnldets and deep recesses containing 
various scnlptures, wliich arc chiefly devoted to tlic worship 
of MahMeva and the Jiiigam. There ^ f«|j^ groups of 
Mah4deva and Parvati seated, three Ganesa, and 

two of the* Bull X'audi, while the Lingams of all sizes 
amount to nearly fifty. But the., principal sculpture, which 
is immediately ppixssiie the -gate, is a colossal group of the 
boar incarnatiotjt of Vishnu, rtH feet in height, which was 
purposely defaced ndth a chised by the woi-shippers of iSiva, 
and then cbnjoeaied by the back wall of a large pillared recess 
for the enshrinement of a Lingam. Prom its position, 
'immediately in front of the gate, I conclude that this is most 
probably one of the oldest sculptures now existing at (^Mior. 
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Over thn staiuo iltero is a i'jiure ut mi elephant,, 

10 foot in length, of wluch the wb.olc of tie' ].e,rfT port 
the body hay beeii ciVt away to Ibrxu a f ..nn| y. llijs cin-ious 
design is nert:nniy original, Imt its j oveity of •:'>nccption 
■ii C' -niTileiely marred by it.^ nta'*)' of taVuj and Oteess.* 
Kear t]-f^ ap}:>er rod of the rock th rre Is a small gronp of 
a recuuibont ff.i!'i"lo and child. The motla.r is iwo n et loiicr, 
and is represeatod losing on hex* •i'rbt sid. tu-r 

raised, mnl »vciing <m her fight arm. Her left hucc i'- lent 
and her loft iiaiul is pliccd the small tfu'dre of the cliiid 
at her side. This is tlse usual coareai.ion.il posu.ion, in w hich 
Mdyd Ihjoi amt her in. fi'it son, .Z?e<ft//of, are re^ve.soijted : 
but in the total of any other specinnuKS oriiaddhist 

sculprurc at (Iwaltor. it t.eem'-; scarce] r possilde that this 
group can Iiave bo(>u cxerufed by the loMoi'ors of iSakyuj 
Mimi. f e.'/'oeluiie, theivdorc, Hiat it ix-Uf* to the 

Jain.s. ami from its nosl'i-m aniongst S' niait'/ f'lriv Ihob- 
maiiit-il sculptures, J tinnk shii ii .nnoo! hr a- Igm'd >-0 a 
iatci 'late tb;r ; the h?b or i*Mh , e.iy sonn led,- orior 

1,0 th',; pr')]');( i,i'> per’o ^ of {Lt? seubei>!i'.;s. 

3.iie /t/o;/'- , n' ■■ !<■ un'. e,’’ ■ as i. xiotv 

imii! by Uaja Hini .Sioip >! n-igoed fh'.h .1, I), 
tdfi(> to lb'’;'., 'J’hc UTOe TVa.s ,{.■ r d b'on. ihe b'o-.p.yj, 
statue of an 5,'*.-phant, firt'oriy -r-o'-d .i.rnecLu'eiy 

outsine tm* guie. tin its b'ti'lv do '''' r < >• ! .. u uneiv, 

the 'fu>tJi,n/i or Jrbt.r in iioro ''.‘.'i iiu- Ih'ra ’oiuseif ou 
the bach of In; ar''!':ie|. ’f'eN „,j . u'o \‘.a' stsen i<y '^ho 

Emperoi liiber when he visit* e ' '•'.nUor i.e A. T), vviso 

des/;iibcs u as f]fc pcrh’i'i ro.scruiho'K-e u" ei 'iihautf'f 
H is rnehiioiud by AIjsu T </! in A- Ih 3 r.Pb n vrh.s seen 
by ibc Eugbsii tr;iv( i]'> , Vt i.: lunch, in -tprll itii,), in tlio 
early part of ihn reip ; of Jaliangir. Fbue.li ^b••^s.riiscs it as 
“a curious e >los«al iiguiv; of au nlephatii iu stono” -if the 
.top- 2 at.e.§ As f'ean fiu.' ro furi.her un'ution of this statue, 
I prcsuioc thafit was np])rop-‘iat,'d b,v lluxafar Ivtmu, t* ho 
held the fortress for ih y cm irmn the accession of Shah 
dahau hi A. ID. 1G2S ic? Kit, . Jiir'nnan. the Aliinshi of, 

A mwUlf' L o\y^r tv m' Sa > by oD 5-^) e:i ttt iu 

Aaci^iDt Jiidia, ' p, 37^1 ii./iu h in ‘•-■Ij.Kjt’ .. 

f Memoii^ia by iih^kinA, p, } 

$ 01adw?h^s Aiu Akkan, il., 33, 

§ Kert*h of V< y.ig«iu 3 Tfiiai.", ‘VflJ - TIia of ildiht 

XDtiat^ da muoh old^r, t) vr>^ v-u j tu\ ^.b .m \x; jt)t a drtvi;r oji it» bstek 

tao upper in the uiua >A itM Bateda, FixAba Tiaiir-Utirux^ HI., 

, 4t3 
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iiC«tsimid lK:,ti&n, wtio wag the gorcfnot of the fortress iiadeir 

that Muzafar Khan had an elephant 
ao ^wwpfol and eoamgeous that he would destroy whole . 
rai^a nf - '^le ehenpiy '»^t once, uthkh he did sd eflfedually 
upon a battle hap|ieiiing with the house of Liidi tha| he 
tfa® the prindpai cause of the vicstory, and for whidli the 
^overoor obtained the title of Jeh^. On this and 

other^%oc6unts he had a Statue ef this elephant carved m 
stone and set up at the north gate ef the fort. I infOT 
without much hesitation that this elephant must hare been 
origins^ statue of Raja Mftn, because Hirdman makes 
BO mention of the latter, which I think he would have done 
had it existedia the time of Motamid Khan, as that bigoted 
governor would almost certainly have destroyed it when he 
pulled down the “ idol temple of the vile QwMi.’-’* In A. I). 
164fe the H4thiya gate was repaired by BaylS Aiam, the 
new governor, and in 184)0, when I first saW it, the wooden 
girte was still in fair order. This elephant gate- way fomast 
pai^ of the noble palace of Raja Sinh, which is bhe 
of the finest sj)ecimen8 of Hindu architecture in Northern 
India. It is the uppermost gate-way of the eastern entrance ; 
hut there is another gate-way inside the fort, which leads to 
the different palaces at the north end. It is called JIdwa 
JPaur, or the " windy gate, ” because a pleasant breeze is 
nearly always blowing through it. 

The north-west entrance, which consists of throe gates, 
is called i)hondhn<kPaur from a small temple dedicated to 
JDhondha tieva. Its Urst construction is ascribed by Razl 
Ali to Hhandher P4l, one of the early Kachhw4.ha Rajas, 
who is called Dhandhana by Badili D4s, and Ghanghana 
by Kharg Rai. A Bhandha P41 is found in all of my four 
lists, hut no works are attributed to him. An inscription 
4ut on the rock beside the temple of Bhandha Beva ascribes 
• its construction to Raja MS.n Sinh in S. 1552, or A. B. 1495. 
But the date of S. 1506, or B. 14)48,«whicii is recorded on 
the rook in another part of this entrance, would seem to 
show that the gate- way was in use before the time of M&n 
Sinh, A thim short inscription on a slab of one of the 
towers of tlie lower outwork, is dated Asm badi mhtami 1562, 
or A. B. 1505. This entrance was, therefore, in common use 


^ Tr»n«toion by Le« in hi» Ibu p. 134. 
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tkereiga of Mia Sinh, and to him I am disposed 
'lio as^ga the oonstrdcrtion of the lower outwork, wbioh 
.ooatains the temple of Dhondha Peva. As the outer gate 
ako 19 adorned by two stone lions in graceful pillared niches 

to those of the elephant gate, I think that its restora- 
tion, if not its original erection, may be confidently attributed 
to Eaja Min Sinh. This entjmnoe was generally kept closed 
under the Muhammadan rule, as the state prisoners were con- 
fined in its upper outwork. The cells, which still exist, are 
called m-choki^ or the ‘‘nine ceUs.” They vary from 15 to 26 
feet in height, and are lighted as well as ventilated by small 
opening near the roirfs. This entrance was also kept 
closed during the Mahratta rule when, three gates being 
carefully walled up, it remained shut during the 13 years of 
British occupancy, from 1841 to 1857, but since the re- 
oeoupation in 1858, the Dhondha entrance has .again been 
opened for the convenience of the garrison. During the 
long period of its closure, the names of the separate gates 
have been forgotten, and the general name of Dhondha is 
now applied to them all. 

The south-western entrance is called Ohargarj Faur. 
It takes its name from a tank cut out of the solid rock which 
W'as called the Ohargarj Faori. or “ w ell of gurgling water,’* 
from the gurgling plash of the falling water as it percolated 
through the upper rocks.* This tank is a very large exca- 
vation, being 49 feet long and 24 broad, but it is now quite 
dry. The Ohargarj entrance had five gates, all of wiiich 
have long been closed. The two upper gate-ways were' 
breached by General White in 1 805, from batteries erected 
on the opposite hill of Hanuman, which is exactly 6,000 
feet distance from the wall of the fort. The uppermost 
gate-way has since been carefully walled up, but the second 
gate-way is a complete ruin. The outer-gate was also 
breached by General White, bin it is noiv walled up. The 
middle gate-way is of the same style as the middle gate of 
the Dhondha Paur. It has the same light pillared niches, 
containing the same atone lions, and consequently I infer 
^ with some certainty that it must have been built by Baja 
Hdn Sinh. Below the second ruined gate there are three 


♦ But giVTQtiQ m Persian means simply a it is possible tiiat the name mey 

be. «r.Mnhainm(idan one, the “ gat©- way covomi by a re<5oubt.'' If ho the other gate-way# 
could poseesaed any outwwks when tins niMaao wafe gireu. 
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on. the fitoe of the rock. Tlie oppennost 
^ ^ Hudiilo oBe a iour*arined feiaalie, and 

a two-armod female. The names of the separate 
j^clei .have lopg since been forgotten, and the eatranoe is 
n^W Known by the general name of &hargarj JPanr. But 
thaagh the nai^ of the gates have been forgotten, there 
one name attached to this entrance, that of Popham 
which the kCahrattas still repeat, and which the British will 
^er hold in remembranee for successful daring. Maior 
Popbam commanded the force which invested Gwalior in 
1/80. Under his orders the fort was csoaladed by two 
winpanios, led by a very dashing officer, Captain Bmce, the 
brother of the traveller. The point of esejilade was in 
of the re-entering angles of tbe wail close to the 
Uha^rj gate. It is laid that the spot vas pointed out. to 
Popham by a cow-herd, and that the whole td the att.'>eKlr*g 
mrty were supplied u ith grass shoes to prevent them tV-om 
slipping on the ledges of rock. There is a story also that 
the cost of tiies(3 grass shoes was deducted from Pophaai s 
pay when he was about to leave India as a Major-Uencral, 
nearly a qtiarrcr of a ccntuiy aftcrwaids. 

As a place of defence, Gwalior has fd^\ays been con- 
sidered one of tiie most impregnable fortresses in l‘pp«.-i’ 
Ind^. In the beginning of the eioventh century the Kaia 
jurudently «|ade l.is submission to Malimud of Ghazni ; bet 
the opinion of Mahmud's companions is no doubt, trulv 
Impressed by Abu^ Ilihhu, when lie de.«eiibes Gwalior and 
WLaliitJar as turn oi the strongc.st places in the camitry,. 
Gwalior fully inamtamed this reputation w lien it stood* a 
12 months’ siegg against, the Emperor Altamsh in A. D. 
1^2. Still later, after it. had Mien into the bands of the 
Hindus, it baffled all the efforts of the Emperors of Delhi 
during the whole of the fifteenth centuiy, and was only taken 
m A. -l). 1518 after a siege of two years. On tbe east, side 
it is quite impregnable if properly defended ; but on the 
west side there are several weak points in the different ro- 
ending angles, which would invite the attack of a bold 
besieger. Both of the attacks planned hj British com- 
manders have been directed successfully against these weak ' 
points on tbe west side. The first was the dashing e.scalade 
made ltf»<Major Popham in 1780, the second was the rce usftr 
attack made by General White in 1805, broaching^ the 
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gateway ; but the fort baa beeu taken a tlilrd time 
by Brmab t^ps m a tnanuar as bold ajid'as dashinn- aa tbe 
escalade of Popham. Early on tbe morning of the lOib 
ol June 1858 a party of the 25tli 'Bombay Native Infantry 
und(tf the command of Lieutenants Hose and Walter, “ crept 
up the rock, burst open the^ main gateway ol tbe fort and 
taking _ tbu enemy by surprize, forced au ontranoe tbrouifh 
an archv^y* connected by a narrow street with the in, 
terror deffmees. Her© they had to enterbim a fierce hand 
hand encounter with the garrison, urge<i to desperation 
. by the knowledge that they had no retreat.” Thus by a 
lucky surprize, was gained the rock of Gwalior, which Sir 
llasrh Kose Jiistij calls one of the most important and 
Strongest fortresses in India.” But tlie success was dearly 
pui'cliased with the loss of the gallant leader. Lieutenant 
Hose, who bdl m the narrow street leading from the Uathlm 
or elephant gale, to the Hmoa ^mir, or windy gate" 


As a place of defence, Gwalior is superior to most of 
tbe otlier iortrosscs of Northern India — in the possession of 
au unfailing supply of water. Both Khlanjar and A;.'ugarh 
iiayo boon obliged to surrender by the dryine' ut) of their 
tanks; but the tanks and wells of Gwalior have noicr yet 
lailed, and its fortress has only born gained eith'^r by assault 
or by capitulation. Several of tlxe tauk.s are of con'sidcrable 

doubt as old 'ds (bo fortress 
Itself. Thf'y may be divided into three distinct classes ac- 
cordmg to their construction, and may be designated as 
tanks, cisterns, and baoris. TJio tanks are as usual laro’e 
open excavations in tbe solid ixick, which are supplii^d entirely 
iiiin water during the monsoon. The cisterns are cut in. 
the side of the clitf between the different gate- wars. Thb 
upper mass of rock is supported on pillars, and "there is 
usually only a single small entrance. The bnoris are lar^e 
wells, with Bights of step.s down to the water’s edge. There 
is only one of these in the upper part of the fortress, hut 
there are several of them in the Ur^vdkl outwork, which are 
popularly known a.s the ylth-kuctf No-baori, or *' eight weiis 
and nine baoris.” The water in these last is always sw'ect 
and wholesome, and is now the only good drinking water in 
the fortress. Tbe water in the cislem, w^hich is filtered from 
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Q|i|ker taate thioiigh the sand-stone rook;, always clear 
and cool, But it ^ ^now so stefongly Impre^^ted the 
hifchy odour of hat’s dung as to be utterly nauseous. The 
water in the upper tanks is clear but unwholesome, as it 
muses all sores to ulcerate. The cause of this peculiarity 
M simple dirt, which has accumulated in the course of time 
to a considerable depth. All the shallower tanks dry up 
annually. They can, therefore, be cleaned out, and filled with 
fresh water every year. But these are the very tanks that 
would bo of no use during a long siege, and which are of 
little real use at any lime, as they fail just as the hot Season 
begins, or at the very time when water is most wanted. 
There are fifteen principal tanks which still hold water at the 
present day, bnt there are at least as many more that are now 
dry, and which certainly must have faded a long time ago, 
as their names are quite forgotten. 

The oldest of the tanks is most probably the Suraj 
Kund, or “ reservoir of the sun,” which I think may be 
assigned to the reign of Baja Fasupati, about 275 to 800 
A. D, The temple of the sun, which was built in his lime, 
no longer exists, but as the oldest of the Gwalior inscriptions 
No. I. records that the temple W’as dedicated in the month 
of KArtik, I infer without much hesitation that it must havo 
stood on the bank of the Suraj Kund, w here an annual fair 
is still held on the first Sunday of Kartik. The tank is 350 
feet in length by 180 in breadth, but tho depth is variable 
as the bottom is very uneven. The deepest part is at the 
south end, where the water rarely dries up. A Hindu 
Bairagi formerly lived on the edge of the tank, where he 
kept a p^wpetual fire burning, at which, as }}e gravely 
asserted, Suraj Pal, tho founder of Gwalior, used to light his 
hooka. This fire was most probably the sole relic of the old 
temple of the sun, which I conclude must have beim 
destroyed at a very early date, as it is not mentioned in any 
of the local histories. The tank, however, is noted by all as 
the work of Suraj FM, the first Baja of Gwalior in S. 332, 
or A. D. 275, which is withiu a few years of the date already 
assigned to the temple. I postpone the discussion of this 
local date until I come to thie history of the foundation of 
fortress itself, and of Suraj FM, its rpputed founder. 

The Trikonia TAl is a small deep triangular tank cut in 
the rock at the extreme northern point of the fortress. The 
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tatjk is said to have bera ^attached to the temple of Jayanti- 
ihara, the erection of which is attributed to Jayantut JPdla^ 
one of the early Kaehhw&ba Rajas. The northern point 
of the fort is still called Jayanti-thora, and there still ^ists 
a small pillared arcade, which may have formed part 
of the «i|tert-yard of the temple, although it is pro-, 
bably not llder than the reign of Virama Deva, who reigned 
from A. D. 1400 to 1419. Inside the arcade there are two 
inscribed tablets, of which one gives the name of the Tomara 
Raja ^Virama, ^d the other the date of S. 1465, or A. R. 
1408, in the middle of Virama’s reign. 

The Johara Talao is situated in the north end of the 
fort, immediately in front of Shah Jahan’s palace. It is 200 
’feet square, and from 6 to 8 feet in depth at the end of the 
aeasonal rains. It is said to owe its name to the Jokar^ or 
great sacrifice of all the females of the garrison, which was 
performed when the fortress was captured by Altamsh in 
A. I). 1232. It was repaired by Motamid ^han, when, 
according to Hirarnan M^u^hi, it was “enclosed with a wall 
firmly built witli brick mortar so that not a drop of its 
water was lost.*’ The brick walls still remain in good order, 
but the coatiug of stucco has disappeared in so many places 
that the water now escapes too freely through the porous 
sand-stone rock, and the tank consequently becomes dry 
almost every year. 

The Sd»-hdhu tank is so called from its vicinity to the 
two temples which are now only known as the Sds-hahu^ or 
the “mother-in-law and daughter-in-law.” It is 250 feet 
long and 150 feet broad, and from 15 to 18 feet deep, but it 
is usually dry, as its stucco facing has all disappeared, and 
the rain-water rarely lasts for more than a few d^s. There 
is a rough stone pillar standing in the centre ot the tank, 
but it is without ‘inscription, and as there is no tradition 
attached to the tank, it is impossible to say when it may have 
been excavated. I infer, however, from the loss of its name, 
that the tank must be several centuries old, otherwise it 
would almost certainly have been mentioned by Kharg llai, 
and the other annalists. 

The Mdn Sarwar tank is situated on the western side 
of the fort, near tha,,ITrw^hi ^e-way. It is said to have 
been ex<svated by Raja Smh, after whom it is named. 
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P is abo^t J^ fesi-i^eep on the western side, where it, is partly 
btnilt np, b«4 bwisig to fissures in the rook, aetd fcho want of 
stn^, it. iS0 lofij^r retains water exoept for a short time 
during the seasonal rains. 

'Hie jRdai SHil/ and Ghedd Tdl, ns thoir names import, 
are said to have been excaTai<d by the queen of Raja Mfin 
Smhi|e.nd her slave girl about A. 1). 1500. They are sit u- 
aten clqse together at tlio south end of the fort, and are con- 
nected by a subierraiieau pansage cut in the rock. Accord- 
ing to a well-kuown tradinou, which is also Mcationedfhy 
,Fazl Aii as early as Ibe reign, pf Rhah Jahan, tlio slave girl’s 
tank ala ays remained dry in spite of every contrivance that 
could be devised, until the happy thought occuri'od of eaii- 
ting a secrcl passage to the Rani’s tank. At the present day 
this passage is always vi'-,i})fo at the low-water level in th^ 
dry sf'ason, but it is probable tlmt, when first excavated and 
freshly stuccoed, tbcjc' tanks nray have relained thoir water 
at a higher level. They .arc about the same size, 80 by 60 
feet, and aro,^i»earrouuded by buildings which are now in 
ruins. 

To the s(Hitb of the main eutrauce there Is a large 
round Ijaori, about 20 fe(d .in diameier, wiDi steps dov/n to the 
water's edge. This haori is attached to a largo pillared build- 
itig which, was erct.led iu the time of the Empf'ror Baber, 
bur as it is n<it mcuii>'Uod iu any of the inscriptions on the 
building, I concliule that it must be of earlier date. 

Tfic Caiujold Talao is situated in the middle of the fort 
at the south end < f the Bal.a kila, and nearly opposite 
the TdVi Mdudir. U is 200 feet square, and of irregular 
depth, b)h duriug my r(;sluence of five years at Gwalior, it 
always liarlA considerable deptli of water on the south due, even 
in the driest sesason. Iu one yeai, on the 21st of Juno, just 
l>efore the setting in of the sea.sonal rjiins, I measured ,13 
feet of water on the soutli side. There is no fecadiiion re- 
garding the excavation of ihistiuk; but as the name is a 
Hindu one, I presume tdiat the inscription of the time of 
Jahangir, vrhich was formerly attached to. a small pillared 
building on its bank, must have referred only to its repair. 
This inscription was dated in A. H. 1023, and in Samvat 1671, 
both equivalent to A. B. 1614, but it has disappeared since 
I left Gwalior in 1853, and as my old copy, of it has begp 
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I'^ -^able '^iitate the purpart of the:mx«p4. it 
- ^ enquired, for it,*aa wfeOtt 

(M- q^iof Cttmg the pE^ttt year, 1 eould not teara-wJia,t '- 
WlHaopme-of.'it.. / , ^ ' , ;'•" 

I ... . Shiao 4a;rives its name from its yound sliape, 

wni<!(li 18 ISko that of a hdtorjz^ or shallow circular bowl. It 
^.1^, foot in <^meter and ^3 feet deep; but -it i^equentljr 
dri^iap/as trje conduits,' which formerly supplied it with 
p&in^ water, haye become closfed with rubbish, so that it is 
more than half filled at the present day. It is sur- ' 
romi^ed by a circular arcade, and was always a favourite 
resort of the soldiers of the garrison. It is situated to the 
west of the Omigbla Talao, and close to the wail of the fort 
OTorlooking the XJrwahi Valley. Its age is uhkatl#®^. 


The Mk-hhambdk. Tulao, or ‘'one pillar lank,*' is so 
named from a stone pillar standiug in the middlo of it. It 
is. 200 feet long and 80 feet broad, with rooms on three sides. 
It is situated a little to the north of the ELatora Talao, and 
close to the western wall of the fort. Its date is unknown, . 
hat it is most probably old. 


The DtioM Tal, or “ washerman’s tank,” is situated 
\t the south end of the fort near the Ilani and Chedi re- 
servoirs.' It is the largest of all the Gwalior tnnks;, being 
nearly 400 feet long by 200 feet brond ; but it is very shal- 
low, and conseqaentiy dries up every year. 


The JVwri Sugar is situated in the south-east comer Of. 
the Khabutar-K t ana outwork. It is 60 feet long, 39 f^t 
broad, and 25 feet deep. It was repaird by Mofcamid Khaja. 
about A . P- 1687 under its present name, which I believe to 
have been derived from the governor’s title of Nur-ud-di®., ' 

Th& G^ri Baori' is a small deep tank with steps doi«&, 
to ihe water’s edge about 80 feet long by 30 feet broad. Tt ' 
is situated at the foot of the cliff in th<* Gujari Mahal ,.ou1^ : 
work- The Bhonclha Baori is situated in the .putwoCiSc m 
the Phondha Deva Gateu It is about 80 feet long by ; 

bi^Mdand ^ deep. On the ^th of April, in one y edjr, 1 ^ 
jneasUjBed a depth of 30 feet of ifater, but tbib watw 
to drink, and is only used fog >bStion when the Jojkttrm 
':0n^ up. - . ■' '■ 
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■' cisterns , 

4T©^tW^^lss^*4'*i:i:'7^^ Baoris, between ^4ite' ■ 
and HatMyi mattes e^: eastern entrance, and the Shargarj 

B«#i iKiiow tJiiiid gate of the Ghargarj entrance. The 
S'a7\nl or cold wafer tank,” is sifeittat(.*d nearest to 

the H/ithiya, or elephant gate. It is a lat^e s<ittaro excava- 
tion, with a sitigh* Mnall entrance, which used to' ho kept closed 
by an iron-bnrred door. The roof is supported on pillars. 


When X measured it, there was a depth of 8 feet of 
water,’ but the plac^' was filled with the nauseous eMuViaiof 
bats. The Anar Baori, or “ cool-water teuk," is similar to 
the last/ It was fonuerly kept closed, but it is nowdisuscil for 
the same loasou as the other cistern. Tine Ghar^urj Baori 
is 40 feet long by 24 foot broad, but I was unable to ascertain 
the depth, as tlm interior is now tilled with mud to*within 5 
feet of the roof. The roof itself is su])portod on four round 
pillars, which are surmouuted by massive rudo capitals, all 
out out of the solid rock. 


Tlic palaces still existing inside the fort of Gwalior aro 
known hy the following names, Isl, the Karan Mojuiir ; 
2r!.d, the Ildn 3}<mdir ; 3rd, the Gfijarni Jlandir ; 4tb, the 
Tikrama Ifandir ; 5th, Shir 'Man(hi\ or Jqhangiri Mahal; 
ami 6th, the Shahjakmi Mandir. The Emperor Humayuu 
is also saifl to have built a palace in Gwalior, but I was 
unable to find any trace of it : I think, however, that it nuisi 
have been situated on the site of the present Sbahjabiln 
Mandir. 

The Karmi Mandir^ or palace of Baja Karna^ is situat- 
ed at the northern end of the fort O])po8ite the Dhondlia 
gate, and Just outside the entrance of the dahangiri Mahal. 

proper name of this building is the Kirtti 31andirt or 
'l^lacc of K-aja Kirtti Sinb, who reigned from A. B. 1454 
to 1479; but as bo is always called by the, Muhammadan 
hisibrians Mai Karn instead of BM Kirt; the era'oneous 
uaiue baa supplanted the true one. The Karan Mahal^s a 
long narrow btiilding of two storeys, ca&ntaining only one 
largo room 43 fc^et by 28^ the roof of which is supported on 
two row's of pillars. On. each side of it there are ,emaller 
■..rooms, 28 by 15, %nd 28 by 12, which occupy the. whole 
breadth of the ^l^Iding. The nortUcru end of the j^ahe,^ 
which is octagonal in itope, contains a number of bath^rboma 
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_ -i . iiiese ha vts' Ion h<^ini'?’<l||^^#-’ 

-of '■■fcp^ir. ’ffbere are traces of paititlS^f^-" ' 
bmt the orauuieataUon of tlj® J 
; ,.'lte^^ i^Ms is'bbaoMled ^nder numeroiiis coats of wMf e-ivaslik ' 

.-• ■fejiterioi’ is vc^v plain, from which 1 infor that it was. 

’ ' < 3 trig!%t«liy wvered with painted stucco. Its extreme diulen- 
: ;sldiii^ aje 200 feet in .length hv 35 fee^ in breadtli.* 


s‘. \^h& Mdn Mandir, or palace of Eaja Man 8inh, is one 
of the finest specimens of. Hindu . architectnve that I Lave < 
^ sSe^;' ItS'position on the edge of the eastern (ditf, where it 
fowfiisit the^maiu wall nf iJie fbrtress, is X'ery noble and com- 
maoding^ as it is seen from nearly every part of the old 
-town, and is iho most striking and j-ictnresque object on 
approaching the place from the east. The Miui Mandir con- 
sists of two distinct blocks of building, of uhicli otote Is thp - 
pakce proper in which fho Eaja himself resided, and the 
othesr is the entrance square for the acooinraodation of the 
attendants. This palace Ls also called Chit Mandir, or “ the i 
painted- palace,” which 1 behoved to have been the otiginal 
name given to it by Mau Sinh, us tlie whole of the building 
was ouco profusely decorated s\ith giazed tiles of various 
coloui's. The exterior duneri! lous of the whole bnildiug are 
300 feet by I GO fedt, of which the royal apartrncnls occupy 
just one-third, or 160 feet by 100 feet; the main body of the 
pilaec consist of two stores &, but on the eastern face, ' over- 
hanging the elitf, there arc two storeys of untier-ground 
aparimouts wbiob are ttpcu only on that side. The lower 
rooms are iiiways cool, even in tlie liotitost weather, but frt^ni, 
long disuse they huxe Ixeooiuc filled xthh bats, and arc etiuse- 
Ciuently quiCb ahinhabitable. The vast expanse of the eastorny*' 
face,- whicli is 800 feet in length and 100 feet in heighjb,;-^ 
is relieved at regular intervals by fine massive round towels, ‘ 
surmouritod by open domed cupolas, and corxnectetl at top by 
a battle men t of open lattice wmrk of a singularly beautiful 
and' novdl, design. The southern face, which is 160 feet in d 
length and 60 feet in height, has three of these round, 
tow'ers eonuocted by a battlement of the same plea-ang gnd - 
effective pattern. Between eacli pair of towers the kiie of 
battlement is, broken by a small jsqu^c domed tdinct, w^hieh 
- is supported on tavo miissiv'e bra^e# projecting beyond tfio 
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wi^lerii.sides wore 

PRTV,^^® ^ maiitiej*, ’b«r‘ii«iiirly the whale of 

‘ ik -rl^ idJ^oh lias utterly 

eyery nptf of thl» palace 

*^he pals^ of M&n Sinh wa§i visited ’by the Kiopcror 
Bjb^in A B. 1527, or abouUvventy years afer its qqraple- 

‘ "T*® iisutil is both vivid aad accurate, 

a«d as 3 1 refers to some details which no longer exists I 
quote bis accotmt at some length'. Baber was then ill % 
so great was his curiosity that, iu spite of Ms sicknef^ i 
“went overall the palaces of Man Sinh 
\ ikramajit. They arc singularly beautiful pala«jes, 
puilt m (litfercnt patcbes and without reguhir p 
ate wholly of hewn stone. The palace '0" Mt^^JShh 
more lofty and s])ieudid (ban that of any^f- the Kaias. 
One part ol the wall of Man Sinb’s palac^S frO«t?^ the east, 
and tins portton of it is more highly adorned than the rest* 
It may be about U) or 50 f/az (from W to 100 fc.e-; iirbeight, 
arid IS entirely nt hewn swne, //a frorU u ov&rlMd with 
whue^ The baO dings are in many parts four'atortevs 

'm height, ifae two lower floors, ate very dark, bul after 
sitting a while in tbein you can see distinctly epfOttgln I 
went thi-ough them taking a light with mo. In one divi, 
Sion of this palace there is a tending with flve domes, and 
loiind about them a numlier df smaller domes ; the sruaJi 
domes are one on each side of the greater according to the 
ciistont of Hindustan. The five largo domes are- covered 
wUhp,atp;i of coppp.r <jiU. Tlio outside of the walls they 
' ^ gri’Cii painted tiles. All around, thev hare 

imaid the walls witli tigures of plantain trees made of painted 
wfes. In the tower of the oaHcern division is the licHi-pol. 
They call an elephant and a gate pol paitrj. On 
the outside of this ga*e is the figure of an elephant having 
two elephant drivers (or riders) on it. 11 is the perfect r^ 
sembl^ce of an elephant, and Henoe the gate i.s called MdU- 
^4.. The lowest storey of the house, which is foui* stortsya 
t^hj has a window wbich looks towards this fi,gure of; an 
elephant, which is cImc by it. On its upper stotey are the 
same sort of small domes that have been deacrajed. In the 
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mfOOUkd «towjy aj"© tbe aiiU^tg apar^ioats. XjQu 4«8oea^ iaio. I 
these aparfc(|ieut8, „, ^ those last-mentiQaed> 

Thevgb they ]^.v# Bad ail «i|ijigeuuity of Himlnstaa 
Bestowed uptm • iBena, , . yet,' are but uncorufoiiabjo 

places/’* ' • 

!®'ro|n this a ocouat wo learn , that I'le doiiiewS r.-ere ' on<' •, 
ooyered with plates of gil^# copper, and that the hole 
front of the palace was originally covered mth white snicco. 
Botb.-of t'ncse statements I have verified by careful exaniin- 
aiion, but, although the former mighl have been inferred ua 
being higldy probalde, T must nwn that the latter would 
here escaped my notice altogether liad my atrenliounot 
lv>en drawn to it by BabOr’sf minute account. Portions (d 
the plaster are still visible in many of the deeper parts of 
the mouldings, and even large patches are still adhering in 
some of the nusi’c sheltered angles. It is fortunate for the 
fippearancie of the building that the flaring coat of whiJe 
stucco has ionu ago fallen off, and left the whole front of the 
palace of the fine natural tint of the light-colourcd sarhi- 
•0 one of Gwalior. The .plantain trees mentioned hy Balx r 
still oxist. Tlicy are of the natural sir.e, but the leavi s 
made of bright green glazed tiles ai‘e very regularly disposed 
ou each side of the yellow stems, and the effect is coiisc- 
<M\eiitly ton ?tifl and foiunal, The diamond patterns in hlne 
tile, and tui; long narrow linos of the same colour, are, 
h.cwever,. both eifeclive and pleasing. 


Tlie interior of the body of the palace cfmsists of two 
groups of small rooms arranged round two small open cotuds. 
Tlio first court is only ^3 feet s*.iuare, and the inma' one 37 
feet STjuare. liid hu-gesi room to the west of Um outer 
court is 33 h et by 20^ feet, but to the north and south the 
two open pillared rooins are only 33 feet by 14. To the east 
of the inner cuuit there' is one room 20 feel square, but ihe 
others are nil small, and niun.y of them dark and ini' 'utl- 
lated. Ill spile of their small size, however, both of t: u se 
court-yards are singularly rich and beautifuh, IIic Ijold . 
routing of one of the open iiUlped rooms hajs ;>?mc8 l)ee% 
auccesafuliy .imitated on a largelT; scale in Tabjlngiv’s 2 >aiac 0 
in A|ra^ and on a much lar^r ||iilo in a fino hall at ;. 
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of a"’ fein/il^ stone. It-.'js, 
ipc^iwei a flat^iOpped ;:|jM|p.fGi‘Jiu'd ‘©f o^ 
t;W<^^opihg ston^, Oad of’^oso arches is vplujoed. as a rib 
OT(^,6hek pair of '.pillars of the open hfiU.'and the interven-. 
in^ ppaocs are corered hj' large (lat t-labs rostir goii ihc ribs. 

mode of oonstruelion is oeii^irily n’olik when compared 
witli tiiat of the eommou radiating arch - but it affords a 
novel £ form of ro' ^f, and is both quielcly and oheuply 
executed. . . 


roof, and is both quiehly^aud cheaply 


The Tthmrnu Mmtdir, or palaco of Baja Tibrnm^ditfa, 
is sitnated betwe^di the other two pabw^cs of Baja Baraft and 
llaja ]Man, wbirh it connects togothci by several Iqsna" and 
narrow galitaies concealed in the thickness of "walte 
These galleries bu'ra the “secret passage” riMi^tionod bv 
Baber, TV bieh is not at “ all vi.Mbio from wil bout, and even 
Tuthiu the palaci5 no entrance to it is seen.”* A,5s tbo 
Bmperor afterwards lemtu ks, “ it is a very singular road,” 
as the total lengf h of all these galic.iies in both palaecs is 
no less than 1,2 B) feet. 1 have entered this secret parsnge 
frbm^a small dfirk room in the hoatlnnest <-orner Of M;lii 
Sink’s palace, fiom vviiich I proceeded upwards by a steep 
Eind nanw fliglit of steps to the mam eallcry in the Soutii 
face, Brom this poijit ihe passage i.^-. level filong’ tiic south 
and: c.a.st faces of liaa Sink’s palace, to its norsh-ea'-'t 
corner, from wlu)uc(! it is continued along the cast aud narih 
faces of \ jiiirauia’vS j'alaco to a groat domed bniidtflg, 45 
feet square on the oulside, which is the only portion of this 
palace ti.ot is wort!* T isiting. Baber describes tbih build" 
ing ns a barge clomu Tviiicb Tvus,‘‘verydark,ibougharfei’ 
being a while in ii, you can contrive to see u litilo.” Oii- 
ginaiiy, however, it Tvas a regular Bum ov open had 
of twelve doorv.njs, and was, lltmcforc, tiio best ilgUtod 
Eipartnient in the whole of the three p.ilaecs^'t Its 'halls 
are 44 feet thick, iiiid the doorways are^Of feet; wide .and 7 
feet high.- On each of the four sides there are tii\o 
tumilar.pilbirs 4| feet in diameter, with ;tbur square projee- 
'tioas which give light and shade to the plain . round masses. 
On each side there ©ni also two Jialf luliars of the, same 
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The liaUl: is 86 fcct square, or very nearly toice tha 
Bi^e fl iiih Inr^st rooni in Mitn Sh\h’s palace. The rpdf of 
tliia lie - apartment is a siugular -^Intlu dome, supported 
o#e%htwcuryedribs, of which four s^ing from the pillars 
an4:'i&ar frotn the au gles<|f the biiiidlng, Intcinally, tho 
top 'of '■&» dome is a flat square fort|t)tfed by the iniersections 
of thqrihs. Bxternally tho dome is npt seen, bat the walls 
aro carried up perpcmlicLilarly so as to pfeseui tho appear- 
ance of a commou flat-roofed hitiidiug. Tho top is quite 
ftat,' and in tho timo of Baber his governor had ert'ctcd uu 
awning, or open pavilion, iipon if, as a pleasant sitf lug-room 
to catch tho Dit'ezo. The date of tho c*rectiou of this curious 
building may be fixed with certainty as shortly prior to 
A. B. 1516, iu which year Vikramaditya succeeded to tho 
throne of Gwalior. As his accession took place during Uio 
successful siege by Ibrahim Ludi, it is quite Impossible that 
tho Vikraraa Mandir could have been buiil iu bis short 
reign of two years while the place was thus closely besieged. 
I conclude ‘therefore, without any hesitation, that the 
Vikrama Mandir must hare been erected during the life- 
time of Ilia father, M^n Sinli, qx shortly bclbro A. B. 1516. 


The Gvjm'nl 3f<.mdh\ ov Gujari Mukal, as it is now 
more usually called, was built, during tlio .' -itne reign by the 
l>eantifml but lo^v• caste G-vjur, queen of Man iSinh. It is 
situated at tbo foot of the fortress in the Avestern half of 
the outwork of Badilgarb. It is 300 feet iu length by 
230 feet in hroadth, and is trvo storeys in height. It is 
built eniirely of bewn stone, but it is npw much ruined, 
excepting the north-east face, which is plain and massive, 
Internaliy there i« nothing worthy of notice, as the build- 
ing consists entirely of small rooms wbioh are badly ligUtod 
and without ornament. 

The two Muhammadan palaces require but a short 
naiim, m they arc built entirely ox rubble stone plastered, 
andjiro consequently .quite plain and of no interest what- 
cTcr' as specimens o'fvarcliitecture.* The JuMmjiri Ifandtr^ 
or Mahal is an oblohg qtaadrangle, 290 feet l>y 180, with 
suits of- .small rooms on three* sides. The largest room in 
the -middle of the eastern face is’only 37 feet by 16|. The 
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.ordinal ^ must hare "beki'^A/r 

a« ,i[ir2,ffi^it that Shir Shah J** iook. up hi® 

resifkuco sc-m« lime at GwaHor* and then built thfe Shir 
Mmmr^ and jilab eonstruieted a iar/},> imik ia Ui^ m'^aS* Ifho 
rmmiien of toe iatik c<icic] ns there exists In iW 

eoDshlcrable faiik, 60 feet by 43 feet, 
u hiek, as it is Uje only lurgc reseryoir attached i(i any of 
t'hcse pnlooes, Tnr.>.'t yhiiosi certainly be the samo that was 
made by Shir Shah, '.bhis is put beyond all doubt by anoihor 
statement of })ii 'un;>r., who r>-]alC8 that Jabfu.gir was 
■; 'advised to destroy Iho S-hir -Mitnilir, and to erect in its 
place the ,/u4(biov>'J/o«(/7r. This pnhu*e was . tlu', favourite 
, iresidcoro of Shir Sliali'.s - ,.o iuui succcs.sviv Isiam Shah, 
who evontually ilnsi nt to-’.alior. n’t bough he is buried at 
Snsar^ai In the mausol •,-.ni of bis , ''at nor. 

The ^hahj-.ihdpt nv asiU nii,n>..' Imports, 

muvt, Jitirc 'been built (.’’ifinv: 'b<' rJgri of Shah Janao., Bui 
as jliraioyn ineliroiis that IJonnivuii had also built u palace 
ill. tho n ;'!, wbioh coxiouariO’ !’ '•.ui oxion.sivB pruspf"«J f con- 
eluhc that this sitn iiavi h* i u ■ ■■ cupit d origiiiyjly by 

the ilnniayuii Masidir, ax ii n.a id- n uum-i oxionsixe 
view th:o' anv i. U.cr position In the h-rtress. 'bhe Slinh- 
jahanl Alandir is siiuntod at tiu> north-oast poiia of the 
iVirt 01 n preripUini-- cliff ovcriianging tlic old city. Xt is 
an oldtc!!’, ^piadnn.gb', b2o f'«; ]>y 170 feet, of wlik-’u Ibc 
■piincijco o-w ..a, ; ooc.t,:;- the nonhoru face. The largest 
apartna.-iii. 3.~ ouiy ol i^b which i^, even smaller than 

the best fooins ol ll.o lliadu Prom these observa- 

tinn'-, it will 1 > scon tl'nl t)-o 'd ’ -f p .•iibsof' dii'/orence lictweon 
the Hi u'in and Alubnmrnadau buildings arc not confirsed to 
nuy .^ryie, but evo'od rdso to the muterials and mode of cou- 
^tructi-nu The itui'du pialaoes nro built entirely of sopiared 
Glories, wiiifdi arci closely fitted Without nu rtar, while tiic, 
Muliamnevlau paiace.s arc bna! e.hieliy of rough rubblo 
sfonch. which nre cmly hold h get her by a most liberal use 
' of pnind «;5rong' limg. Ibc Hindu roofs arc mostly flat, being 
.formed of stone beaiM and istone slabs witlnnit mortar, while 
the Muharomadai!, roofs are uea;^’ all domes of rhe usual 
point-. -il form. 

The df Gwalior were fortunalc in escaping the 

ri‘ligio,ug mtolemnoe of the bigoted Sikandar Ludl The 
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forts of Mimat^rfe, liarwar, and Mandrel, tad onoir sud- 
cmabed to lids isealous fanalie, who iiad d<;st royed all their 
temples mthan imspariiig hand to.|aise itp mos<|v.<;«i in their 
stead, llie stronj^er foi*tr^„of Gti%iior would most }>rdl)ally 
liare shared the same fate.,%hcu “wi^ihe year 923 A. D., the 
Idiig feammoned ail the distaut iifel*les to Agrf'with a det er- 
minapon to reduce .Gwaiior,” had nht death stopped him hi 
tlio midsi of his pn paratioa. The fort was takei^jtn tho 
following year by hj^ buu and succesi^or, Ibrahim Ludi, but 
this jiriiirc was tui'. much ('crutpiod with the disaffeci ion of 
his brothers and tim itisurreeiinns of his jiohles, to waste hi 
tiuio Hko Sllandar in •Jic pc'ditless amusement of wanton 
destructiou. TJius liiiiny of the oid .Uiridu temples, and, 
perhaps, ixlso ’he jiioble palace of Mflii tSiiih, narrox\iy 
t.'seaped destrnciioa t.,* i>cuofuo the adru i !.'ay.Qii of succeeding 
ages, -ot lhnj’.'"or Halx;^' jjj, lade, of* Hic Euglisii 

meichajd, Wiiliau; J'lneh, Tn tolO, of fhq''Me-iS!jn|fry 
TiifcjuthaieT in .175o. (inO of .env own country morr in r'nr 
present century Tli uc arc oedy live uf tiie oli temphis now 
-d.';ndiug; but, having hoeii dt.v.'ruted by tlic M'uhunuuadans, 
they arc no longer u-'.d Oi. | i-iecs of w'oi'slifj). There ar<\ 
howevcjy si'vcra! veimui (cisjrde.. tliat are stiii visiled ai staled 
seasojjs. Ihe. if wlmlo uu.id.'eH,of shrines, berli standing 
and ruitM'.j, •; lot more thnu 11, uhich will he deseriOc’d in 
the foiluwdig order : 1, JJera ; 2, G irdlij>it ; 8, (Jhu~ 

: ~»,s J'i; - \ T* li' Jlo/alir ; u, Sd^-^-lxUi u, 

hirge ; 1, sniaii ■ Teittple ; 9, Mata Ifevi , 

'X9, JJl'Onfll u- .iJea'-; j . 11 , IJ'iJtd [h'V<i. 

The •di.e A’ Lhc teniplc of Jh-r.", or the 8uii, whicJi 

•was built hy the minister of Kaja rasujriii ainut A. H. 300, 
nXtist almost ce.rtain'iy have been on ilie Inink of ihe Suraj 
Kund. Oa 11ns spni Ti.. sacred Ore dedif^ated to tlio sun il 
still kept burning, ami Tore an ajinuai fair is neid in h' oumr 
of tb.o sun, oa the first Sunday In tlic xU nith of Kdrtth^ 
whioh is ike very month in which the tempi* > wss originatiy 
■consecrated, 'as recorded iu the (Iwalior inscription, jSlo, I. of 
the Minister of Iltya FasupatiTl 1 have already suggested 
that this templq was.iq|>8t probably des-troj cd by the Emperor 
Aitam.di, wherflie caphn- d tho fort in A. E. 1232. This 


^ Ahatrd A, Tr.msMou Biba K5jciiurt<* JjM ia Bene;£*i AwaUc Jourihii 

p. 2^57. ‘ ‘ 



l)y tl»e statemeai'fiii^ jitot 

^le^d mosque close to the lo|ir Mol ten^M 
W^ichjStCMjd^l© Hie w|st of the great ta>&. This i<lol 
tfemiile is -axMotiyidly twi Teli Mandir, as Baber alteririliMa . 
describes it as ** the higheat building ia the fort/*, and bhii* 
aequently the tank to 'the east of it must be the Gangola 
TalaO. . Ajs, this tank is only 700 feet from the Suraj Kund, 

I coo^slad© that the grand mo?que of Altamsh must hare 
stood <m the high opeufi^round between the two tanks, which 
was afterwards selected by the Mahrattas as the best position 
for tiieir JBdla £ila, or citadel. But as the erection of a 
mosque by a Muhaqimadan conqueror always implies the 
previous destruction of a Hindu temple, I infer that the 
neighbouring temple of the sun must have been pulled 
down by Altamsh, partly as an easy means of acquiring 
religions merit, and partly as a cheap means of obtaining 
re^jjdy-COT stphes for the coiiitruction. of his naosque. The 
remade of the mofeque axe said to have been removed by 
Baptiste to furnish materials for the walls of the citadel. 

I think also jfchat the position in which the inscription was 
discovered affords another proof that the temple must have 
been on, or near, the Suraj Kund, as well as a strong 
presumption that the teniple must have been destroyed 
-by Altamsh. I found the inscription built into the wall 
qf the fort close to the ITrw&hi gate, which is only a 
short distance tc the west of the Suraj Kund. Kow, 
we know from the Gwalior annalists that Altamsh ipade his 
successful assault by the tJrwhhi gate, and that he afterwards 
strengthened this point with additional works. It is almost 
certain, therefore, that this part of the wall, in^hich I found 
mot only No. I. inscription, also a second temple inscrip- 
tion, No. "Vy;!!., must have been built by Altatnsh, and conse- 
quently that the two temples of the sun and MahMeva,; to 
which these inscriptions belonged, must have been destroyed 
by the sati|e sovereign. 

The vshrine qf Gwdlipd is'ffedicated to the Siddh 
pr Gwdlipd, affer whom the' fortrc'ss received its n^e of 
Gwdlidwar, or Gtodlidr. The origMal shrine^ which is said 
to have been as old as the fortress itself, destr<^ed in 
A. H. 1075, or A. D. 1664, by Motamid Khan, who calls it 
Gwdli, or the “ idol temple of Gwali/* The shrine 
could not, however, have been a large one, as the position 
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against the clifli bet«’’een tbe Ganes and Bbairou gates, is 
very confined.. The present shrine is a small square open* 
cupola on four pillars, in, which a li^ht was kept pearpetuafiy 
burning. Immediately opposite to it there was formerly a 
small fitout pillar called Dipf^dkt, or the “lamp-pillar,” 
it% 30 or 40 projections for lights, wdiieh were illuiniaated 
only on stated occasions. ' At the time of my last visit in 
January IS^, the lamp of Gwiii was extinguished, and his 
illumination pillar had altogether disappeared. 

The ChafurhTiuj temple is excavated from the solid rock 
close to the Lakshman gate of the eastern entrance. It is 
of small size, only 12 feet square, with a portico in front, 
10 feel by 9, which is supported on 4 pillars. The interior 
is quite plain, but the exterior is broken into bold project- 
ing mouldings with rows of .figures in the recesses. Tlio 
roof is a low pyramid divided into small steps, and is so like 
the roof of the rock-cut Brahmanioal temple at Dharnnur 
that ir is almost ccriain the two temples must be^ of the 
same age. Lucidly the Gwalior temple possesses an inscrip- 
tion, No. 1 V., w'hich fixes tlie date of its excavation to tbc 
year S. 933, or A. 11. 876. A translation of this inscription 
lias becij given by Babu Rdjendra Mittra, from which it 
w'ould appear that tbo temjile 'ivas then devoted to the 
worship of liudnu Undrdni^ V iinbndsa, and the nine Dur- 
ftus.* There is, however, no trace of any figures of these 
deities. On the contrary all the existing figures, _ both 
inside and outside the temple, refer to tbe worsliip of 
Tishiiu. Thus there are two figure.s of Vishnu himself 
armed with the discus, one figure fT the Varaha AvatAr, 
and another of the goddess Laksbmi with four arms, holding 
bot h the discus and the lotus. As, however, the inscription 
opens w'ith an invocation to Vlslmii, I presume that the 
present name of the temple, ChaturUiij Mandir, or “shrine 
of the four-armed god,” refers to Vishnu himself, whose 
statue with four arms, holding the wcdl-known shell and 
discus, is still to be found inside. 

The temple of Jbuyanti-tdwra is said by the analysts to 
have been destroyed by the Emperor Altamsh, after the 
capture of Gwalior in A. 1). 1232. Its position is preserved 


^ Bcngfil Asiatic Sucieiv y Joarnttli p' iJOS., 
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hr its- name» wiich is still alitached to tlio wost parth^* 
point af the fort, ^feere there is a deep rook-ettt wjjiott 
is most probably old» and some pillared arcades, wbiebj frtei 
the abort inscriptions recorded inside, wonld 
be earlier than the r^n of Virama Beva, from A. 14v0 
to 1419. ; ' “ , 4 

The Teli 3Ian4ir is the loftiest buildings in Gwalior, and^ ' 
as it is situated on high ground near the middle of the plaoe,:^ . 
it forms the most conspicuous object in the view on every ,|g ; 
side of the fortress. The real name of the temple is. lost, 
its prescBt name being derived from the ielii or oil dealer, 
at whose expense it was built. The design of the temple is 
similar to that of many shrines in Sonthem India, In plan 
it is a s(]iuare of 60 feet with a projecting portico of 11 feet 
on the eastern side. The sides slope rapidly upwards to a 
height of SO feet, where the building terminates in hori- 
zontal ridge about 3< > feet in length. Externally, it is divided 
by the clwacter of its ornamentation into two distin4 .- 
portions, — that of the lower lialf consists tdiiedy of numerous 
niches with loft^v massive pinnacles, while that, oi the uppt?r 
half consists of broad horizontal hands of moulding, some plain 
and some flowered, broken only by two lines of small square- 
beaded piches near the top of the hui]dint^ 'i'hc origbjal 
tloorway of ibis terajdc is the loftiest that I have yet seen 
in any Hindu building. Tt reaches up to the lowest hand of 
the horizontal mouldings, and cannot, therefore, be less than 
35 feet in Jicight, or about three and-a-half times its width. 
Over the eoutr<? of the door- way there is a figure of the 
ea^h' Ouruda, which shows that the ternpio must have been 
dedkated originallv to Yishnn. Eut a later door-way lia.s 
been added, whieh'is only 6 feet in width, and about 20 feet 
in height, with the figure of Ganesa sculptured over it.« 
Th’s proves that the followers of Siva must have adapted the 
old Vuishnava temple to their worship, which is proved by 
Bie actual presence of the JJagani and the hull 
There is nothing, Iiowever, to show at what time this change 
may have taken place •, hut I think it not improbable that 
the original Vuishrlava temple may have been dcsem-ated 

by the . Muhammadan conquerors under Altamsh, and after- 
wards restored as a Saiva temple during the long sway of the 


•» Sob l^Utf XC. lt,r a jiirai of thw u'mf.le. The jamha of Uik dfwrway added by ti»e „ 
wotuhippers of Siva are showa hy a darker ehaOe. 
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Tomam Uajas In the fifteen tli century. The short inscriptiops, 
Nos. XI., Xll., atwi XIIL, which are partly chiselled and 
partly written in red paint, belong: to the earlier period of 
VaishiiaTa woi^hip in the ninth and tenth centuries ; but 
there ard two later inscriptions on the leftside of |»he entrance, 
which arc dated in S. 1522 and S. 1537, or A. I). 1465 and 
1480, and as these are the records of pilgrims who visited 
the shrine, they show that the temple had already hetm 
devoted to the worship of Siva as S^rly as the middle of the 
fifteenth century. 

Sds-hdfm, or Saluisra-hdliv , the “hundred -armed,” is the 
name given to two neighbouring temple®, — one large, and one 
small, which arc situated on .a projecting point near the 
middle of eastern wall of the fort, and immediately to 
the east of the Suraj Kund. The people also call them the 
“ mother-in-law and daughter-in-law,” so that the true 
name of the temple is probably lost. By our own country- 
men they arc generally called the “ great Jain temple,” 
and the “ small Jain tcm])lo buLg^ iho sculptures, -which 
can bo rccx')gTiised both inside and oxhide of the larger tem- 
ple are chiefly confined to the menxbcrs to the Hindu triad 
and their consorts, I conclude that the temple must belong 
to the Evahmanical worship. Inside tlic poi-tico there is a 
long inscription. No. VII., on two slabs, with the date of S. 
1150, or A. I). 1093. Tfiis record opeiss with an invocation, 
to I^achaandiha, who certainly might be nkmlified with the 
6th of the Jain hierarchs, nain(xl PaduicprahlwixdUin, wa^re 
it not for the numerous sculptures of jlrahnia, Vishnu, and 
Siva, which are found not only over the main entrance, as 
well as that of the sanctum itself, hut also over scvt;rai of 
the smaller door-w'ays on both sides. As Vishnu is the cen- 
tral figure over the two main entran<*c,s of the portico and 
sanctum, there can ho no doubt that the temple wns origin- 
ally dedicated to his worship. In his notice of the great 
inscription of Ibis temple, Bdbu IJiijendra L^l has remarked 
that “ among the donation.s, mention««'is made of some 
jewellery and utensils for the idols of Anituddha, JBdmmu, and 
Vishnu, but How this allusion- to Hindu divinities capio to he 
ina(|e in a Jain record, put up by the entrance or a Jain 
temple, it is difficult to divine.” *Tho temple was. built by 
Efi^a Mahip^da, during whose reign, according to the Eibu’s 
abstract of the inscription, “ a figiaro^^of VadmmdthUj a Jain 







. existence*” B# as tbe evi- 

aeai» of liBe. s^^J^titases is'foo positive to be sel aside, and as 
u it Sa'fetber ot^aBriped hj the mention of the dw&ti iacarna* 
ti<m Mdumkos^ M well as of Fhhnw himself, I infer that 
^ddrmnMka must he one of the many titles of Vishmi. The 
usual .titles o(' the Bih Jain pontiff are Supadma, or P&dma^ 
or Padmaprabhandth&y but I (aiimot ffnd any autho- 
for the name of FadtnmdfJm. I think, thea-efore, that 
this title must belong to Vishnu, who, as he commonly 
represented' holding a lotus in one of his four hands, might 
mstly be entitled Padniandtha, or “lord of the lotus.’" 
On the under side of one of the inner beams of the portico 
there is a short contemporary inscription of a pilgrim who 
records his devotions to Chetandlha^ “ the lord of mind or 
intellect.” ITis words are Aum Namo Cftetmathdye f* 
Chetandiha, the lord of mind, would appear to be only 
another name v for the Brahmanical Ifo/jait, or " great prin- 
ciple,” that is, intellect, who, according to the Vayu PurS-na, 
W'as the active creator of the universe ; “ Mahat^'* says the 
Purina, " impelled by the desire to create, causes various 
creation,” This "lord of the mind,” Chetan^iha, cannot 
possibly be id<mtified with the Jain pontiff, but as intellect 
♦ he may be identified either with Vishnu or with Siva, ac- 
cording to the belief of the worshipper. But as Vishnu is 
the central figure of the principal doorways, X conclude 
without my liesitaTon that the temple must have been dedi- 
cated to him under the title of Padmandtha, or “ lord of 
the lotusi 


The great temple of Sds-bdJm, or Padmandthu^ is built 
in the shape of a cross, 100 feet long by 03 feet broad, with 
the short arms to the east and west. To the north is the 
entrance, and to the south the sanctum. One hundred and 
fifty feet to the north of the entrance there is a plain stone 
pillar, 27| feet in height, and with a diameter of 2 feet at 
base, and of foot at top. The separate inscription which 
it once bmre on the face towards the temple is now gone. It 
would,,hOwever, have added little to our information, as we 
Imow that it is customary amongst the Hindus, when a maji 
determines to begin any great work, k> set up a pillar record- 
ing his intention. This Gwalior pillar, themfdre, would 
almost oertaiuly have recorded nothing morf than the 4ct 
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that Bsya Maliipala had begun the erection of a temple to 
Padmaaitha' in a certain year. 

, As it stands at present, the great temple of Fadmandiha 
is' about 70 feet in height, but as the pyramid top is Tery 
much brohen, I estimate the original height of the building 
at not less than 100 feet. The whole is raised on a richly 
carved plinth from 10 to 12 feet in height ; but so many 
of the carved, stones have been removed that it is now 
almost impossible to had a complete specimen, of the 
diiferent mouldings. The uppermost line consists of a con- 
tinuous row of smaii figures, and the second of a continu- 
ous row of elephants with their heads to the front. The 
round projecting heads of the elephants form a bold and 
effective moulding. The low’cr lines consist of rows of flowers 
and diapered ornament, wiii(di are, perhaps, too fine and. 
delicate for the near and prominent position wTtich they 
occupy. The body of the tem})Ie is divided into throe 
separate storeys, which are most distinctly marked by lines 
of open pillared porticoes, covered by boldly projecting 
corrugated caves. The tipper half only of the basement 
stowiy is open, .the lower half being divided into square 
hf-aded niches wliicli are filled with sculpture. Many of the 
figures have disappeared, but I evamiTied no less than 40 
different groups which arc still staudiug outside, although 
several of them are cerTainly not in their original positions. 
As the whole of the facing stones of the sanctum have .fallen 
dov rn and ))e<»n remo^i^ it is now impossible, to say what 
may have been its jwituai form ; but, judging from the 
^numerous examples of contemporary tetnples of similar 
design, 1 infer that the sanctum could not have Isoeu less 
than 150 feet in height. Its gretit height would only have 
hastened its downfall, and, as Eaber states that the Teh 
MancUr wus the highest building in the fort, it is certain 
that the sanctum of the great temple of PadmaniUha must 
have given way before the period of his visit in A. D. 1625. 

The interior arrangement of this temple is similar to that 
of other largo contemporary temples of the same exterior 
design i It consists of five distinct iportions, each of wliich 
has its own appropriate name, and its special relative dimen- 
sions. These different portions are mimed in regular order 
from the entrance as follows : 1st, Anldha Mandajjct, or . 
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« sm^liall,” literally the « half haP;‘» Snd, Madk^n, Man* 
dapa^ hr toiddle hall 3rd, MaM Mandapa, or “ great hall,” 
Which forms the centre of the building ; 4jtb, Antardla^ or 
antechamber, literally “ inner chamber and 5th, Garbkt 
Griha, or “ sanctum,” or more literally the “ womb of the 
edifice.” In the present example the entrance-hall and the, 
sanctum are of the same length of 15 feet, and the n^dfe 
hall and the ante-chamber are of the same length of* ll|^ 
feet. The central hall is 30 feet 10 inches squai®, or exactly 
one-half of the outside breadth of the temple, and just 
twice the length of the sanctum.* 

i‘*^The toof of this temple is its least satisfactory part. 
The central ball, which is rather less than 31 feet square, is 
crowded with four massive pillars to assist in bearing the 
enormous weight of the great pyramidal roof of the upper 
storey. The roof of, the lower storey, which springs from a 
twelve-sided base, is formed by cutting otf each "corner of 
square with two long horizontal beams:? resting on a stout 
pilaster. Above this line of beams the roof is continued by 
circular rows of overlapping stones, until it reaches the archi- 
traves of the four ('cnt ral pillars. The middle square is covered 
in the usual maimer by cutting oif the corners to ibrm au 
octagon. Above this, there is an overlapping circular lino 
of eight cusps, covered by another circular line of four cusps 
which is crow ned by a single recessed slab. This part of the 
roof is finished in the usual rich and elaborate style of the 
Hindu architects ; but its small which is only 8 feet * 
4 inches square, is mean and insignifleant compared with the 
great expanse of the hall itself, which is nearly 31 feet 
square. 

The temple was dedicated in the year S. 1149, or A. D. 
1092, and the inscription w as set up in the following year ; 
but the interior ornamentation was never fully completed, as 
the flow^er scrolls ou the pillars may still be seen in all states 
of progress, from the simple outline dotted with the chisel, 
to the finished pattern of deeply indojitod leaves with their* 
delicately rounded stems. In many plftces I found this 
flowered ornament complet{;ly filled up with lime ; but I am 
not certain whether this is the remains of stucco, or of re- 
peated coats of white-wash. I incline, however, to think 


# See Plttte ibXXXIX. for a plan of thi» toipK 
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tiiat flio of the buUdiisig was once plastenjd over by 

the Muhammaunns, bM* as a dwelling house. It is 

almost certain' at least *^bat the temple was not available fox 
Hindd worsliip during the time Muhammadan occupation 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth conturii-o, r,-" nxe no pil- 
grims’ records of this period. On the east side of the xvaU of 
the antardla, or ante-ohamber, there is an incomplete inscrip, 
tion dated in S. 1160, or A. I). 1103, only 10 years later titan 
the opening of the temple. In the same place there are two 
other dated records of S. 1522 and S. 1510, or A. D. 1105 
and 1483, which show that the temple was again u^cd 
by the Hindus during the sway of the Tornara llajas in tht' 
fifteenth eentury. Early in the following century the fortress 
was again captured by the Musalmfins, and as it was after* 
w'ards used as a State prison, and jealously guarded, I pre- 
sume that the Hindus were once more excluded. In 1814, 
Avhen I resided in the fort, I found tlio sanctum empty and 
desecrated, and the floor of the ante-chambor due; out to a 
depth of 15 feet in search of treasure. T]>is bole I tilled 
up ; and I afterwards ])ro])}>i'd up ail the cracked beams, re- 
paired the broken j)linth, and added a flight of steps to the 
entrance, so tliat the tempic is noxv accessible and secure, 
and likely to last for several centuries. 

The smaller Sds-hoha, or little Jain tempic, is also built 
in the shape of a cross, but it consists of only a single storey 
and, witli the exception of tbo Htinctum, it is open cm all four 
sides. It is situated inside the large bastion immediately to 
the east of tlie greater Sds-baha, or temple of Ibidamanatlia. 
The sanctum is uoav entirely gone, but the rest of the temjde, 
excepting only the sculj)tu:.es, is much more perfect than 
might have been expected in ajilace which Inas been occupied 
for so long a time by Muhammadans. Its plan is a very simple 
one. The body of the temple, or Mahd Mandapa, is a square 
of 23 feet 4 inches, supported on 12 pillars. To the east is 
the entrance portico, or Arddha Mundapa, 12 feet by 7^ 
feet, which is supported on 2 pillars. To the east and Avest 
there are two similar open porches 14 feet by 4 feet 8 inches, 
and to the south is the antardla, or ante-chamber, of the 
^me size as the entrance porcli. A low stone railing, slop- 
ing outwards, encloses the temple on all sides except the 
entrance. The plinth is 6 feet- by 1^ inch in height, and 
consists of nine distinct bands of mouldings which arc 
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mmilnr4»''tt*oseirf t>M5 larger temple, mcludmg the row of 
elep}>ar3tts, Ext^anially the roof is a low pyramid, divided 
into sn^all steps, IniWiiaily it consists of n dceply-recessed 
and ensped sqnaro . of 9 feet 4 inches, 
central pOlari?, ronhd which the ouii r-roof is formed in the 
same manner as in the larger temx>]e l>y cutting off the 
corners of the square to make an octagon, and closing it 
above by successive overlaj)ping cii'cles. Tim pillars arc 
round, with octagonal ba-.o,s, and brackettod capitals to 
support ilie diverguig beams, Tltc lower jrarts of the shafts 
are Kurrouiidcd with graceful groups of dancing females, 
which are unfortunately all mutilated. Tfito eiitnTooe door-, 
way of fije suTicium still r'unuins, and immediately attracts, 
attention by the singular heavily of its design and cj-vecution, 
AUoLU'tlun, ilii? little iempie is a fiu'- specimen oi flic ornate 
style of mediunaMlindn arehiteiduro,'* 

This beautiful fempie is nnothor siu-hae of Vusliiui, whose 
four-art. lul imago holding tno club and mounted on the 
eagle tjaruda, occupies the eevitral x)osition over the dourway 
of Hie sail cl lun 'lu his right is the bearded liraiocl hold- 
ing ihe Veda, and M his lofi Siva v ith his trident, ''i’licro 
is no inscription or pilgrimts va ord to dx the dahi of this 
shrine, but the sibniiarity of ps plintlj mouldings, with 
those, of the larg-ir temple close by, is sufficient to show 
that it inu.'^i bf long to the same p^obod, T am inclined also 
to acccjit - in pdiit name of i.s-Ui/n(. or t he “moilu-r-iu- 
lavr’* ruid daughter-in-lovv' as a ■popufir indication of the 
close e nirexion of the two temples ■ and as the larger temple. 
W'as biiiH by Kaja .MaiiipiVa in A. 1). 1093, I would assign 
the .«mallcr temple either to one of his queens, or to some 
other member cu' his famiiv. 

ft.' 

The true Jrdn te'aiple was discovered by myself in J814. 
It, is placed against ihe eastern wall c-f the. fort just mid- way 
between the tdephant gates and the Sd8~bahu temples. As 
this temple is a .still existing specimen of Muhammadan 
transfci aiation, I will describe it exactly as I found it up- 
wards of 20 years ago. At that time, the only part of tbe 
temple visible above the ground w'as a.room 3o feet long by 
15 feet broad, with loose stone walls, .and a triple row of 

Seg Platf' XC lor a plon of liiiii tcuipk. 
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round plastered pillars. It is said to have been used formerly 
m a mosque, but iit I8^B it was used a store*roon:i for 
chopped straw. On examining the pillars .1 found that the 
plaster .was a mere coating given by tlie Musairudns to hide 
the boM mutilated figures of the liindu shafts. As I found 
also that the ground below the floor sounded hollow, I made 
an excavation from the north side which brought to light a 
lower room, similar in its arrangement to that above, except- 
ing that on the south it was closed by a regularly built wall 
divided into niches, which still indd several naked Jain 
figures and a long inscription dated in S. 1165, or A. D. 
1108. Unfortunately this inscription, ISio. IX., is too much 
injured to l)e easily made out, and was therefore returned 
to me by Babu llhjendra as ‘‘ not deeyphcrable.” '1 be date, 
iiOwever,iis very disiinct, and as the naked figures, both 
seated and standing, arc decidedly Jain, ii is certain that 
ibis ruined building is the rc.maius of a Jain torapic tiiat 
was erected in A. D. IIOS. Tiierc is toolirtlo of this temple 
now left to show the exact nature of its design ; but tbo 
stumps of several rows of pillar>. are stalling i/i sHu im- 
mediately to the north, to show that (ixc temple must 
originally have cxteniied at least 50 feet farther in that 
<Urecli>:n. The existing porti(in, comprising two rows of 
pillars, and one roAV of pilaster'-' against the south wall, is 
35 feet long by 151 feet broad inside. If wc add to this 
six rows of pillars and on(^ row of pilasters towards 
the north, t])e size of the original buildings could have 
br’cn not less than ()9 feet hmg !;y 35 feet broad. Ih the 
south w’ail tlicro are five niches for the reception of 
statues, of which two are now empty.' In the north niche 
iborc is a naked sitting figure of Barswanuth canopied by 
a seven-beaded serpent, and on eacii side of - him there is a 
fotu'-arroed female. In the iv' xt ju’cbc there are two naked 
standing figures. The pcdo'sial of t h c centre uioluo's 6 feet 
8 inches long, but the statue is gone. The next niche^ is 
empty, and the south niche is <x*eupied by tw'o naked sitting 
figures. The in&^.)#'ij)tlo»,sialpi 1 found in a sloping position- 
in tbo centre niche,” where I C'^njccturc that it may have 
been placed by some zealous Jaitf worshipper alter the des- 
truction of the principal figure by the Muhaiuniadans. 

The temple oi MSU or “tbo mother-goddess,” 

is a small square building with re^ssed corner^, and a pillared 
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&ce. 14 is , ,iittta4e4 »mr 41io stoutlj- 
tia«4 o<afiieri^ ■^10 Kund, at tlife of 4fe® , ©eatre 

l^tioa of Biia Kiift, or citadel. It is utid@flabt«^ly old, 
but tbeve is noiliing to show its exact Sai\^a 

temple, howeTer, it is almost certainly of later ,4date than, 
the \ Hishaava tomplos, aud may therefore be assigned with 
mucli probability to tiie twelfth century. Tf^'Cs the known 
dafceof the Saiva temple of Madbusudana, S. 1161, or A. J). 
Hot, which must have stood somew^^^^e near the Suraj 
Kund, as I found its inscription uso^' as a beam in an 
oet agonal turret near tlio IJrwdhi ’^teway. Inside the 
temple there is an eight, -armed fign^ of the goddess seated 
on a lion call, d Ji>ht>f~dUjga.Jjui^, or Jliahi, and outside 
there is tlic n-cil-knovrn group of Burga slaying tiie Mahem- 
!^ur, or butrriio-dcmo'i 


l.bc shrin/: ot x’houdhn J)evo is a sniull niche 

cut. in Mie roct, just hchnv the second gatewav oi the 
DhoiHlh’A Pmi-\ .d i-,*' ocside it Ihero is an insoriptioii of 
Jvaju Mkn Sinh. dated in S. 1502, or A. B. l loO. In this 
the .naiuv? is wrirton DL^wJha JJcPo, and it is therefore most 
prohrddy doiav('!l from dhondh^ to search or investigate.’' 
The ''igure ’s said tc be a t\;rni of Siva. 

i iie te'isph' of JLilmdjr^t, j.s a common modern building, 
conta'iii!'.? n Ilugath its posifion In the middle of thocourt 
of the Ja 'tangiri ivlandir s.n[tp<:‘rl,s the Native tradition that 
the sise is an old one. The original teinj)io must have been 
dcstifjycd in the middle of the sixteenth centurv, wiic.n Shir 
Shah liUiit !iis })feiec oj; this 


1 be rrjcL scv(pfiii‘e}> oi G'.valior are uiii(pio in Kol^ihern 
India as v edi lor tueir noinbor as for their gigfintic size. 
Ib u are ali excavated in th.,‘ steep cliff immediately lifelow 
the ^ walls of tim Ibrires.s, and are most of thorn easily ac- 
c 'SsihJe. There arc small c;rvos and niobes in almost every 
p;a<*e tvb.erc ilm face of the rock is tolerably smooth and 
steep, hut the more prominent excavations may be divided 
into live principal groups, which I, will ..designate according 
to their posAions, as 1st, the Vrtedhi group ; 2nd, the south- 


yr> O.iB Ht>t of toupife I IIIM aiW tiiv r,j<ttia MamUr, wl.J.* k wOdi to have boen 
oy \ .f.'i v'ii Poiii; who is Goth or G/fh bj tho who may tberefurtj 

Lavo liuidD^’ v.h^ iimtii uoitbary. poisitJoD m wot hawn ; hat ti foav yot )k* 

't .here was ti bowtioti mUml ilio E^y himhltm, in wUdi the iwimlerea mm 

Qt AJ^iuhdtu hhnyi H. EHtots Muhmumt^ UL, 
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W6st€sm grqBttp ; Bj'd, the oorth -western group; 4th» the 
north-eastern gronp/and 5th, tiie south-eastern group- 
Of those the first and the last, which are by far the most 
considerahh) both in hhmber and size, are the only sculp- 
tures , tliat have, attracted the notice of travellers. The 
whole of them have beeai mutilated, . which was done by 
order of the Emperor Baber in A. D. 1527, only 60 years 
after they were made. Baber himself records the fact in 
his memoirs “ They bare hewn the solid rock of this Adtod 
{tcvLfi JJrim for ami sculptured out of it idols of 

larger and smaller size. On the south part of it is a largo 
idol, which maj* be about 20 ga.z (fO feet in height). These 
fjgurt^s ju’o perfectly naked, wdtbout oven a rag to coyer the 
parts of generation. * * * Adica is far from being a mean 
place*, on the cemtrary it is extremely pleasant. The greatest 
fiultj consists hi the idol figures all about it: 1 dh'ceied 
these idols to he deslroged.” The statues, however, wore not 
destroyed, but only mutilated, and the broken licads have 
since been repaired by tlic Jains with coloured stucco. 

J’he IJrwdJd. arotq} is situated in the cliff of the southern 
side of the Urwahi valley and consists of 22 principal figures, 
ail of which are entirely naked. Those; figures aio accom- 
panied by six inscriptions dated in S. IffiT and 1510, or 
A. B. 14J0 and 1-153, during the sway of the Tomara Rajas. 
Tlie chief statues are Nos. 17, 20, and 22. No. 17 is a 
colossal .seated figure of Jdituith, the first of t.'ie 21 Jain 
jiontiffs, who Is known by his symbol of a bull on the 
poxh'stal. Tins is accompanied by a long inscription 
No. XVllT., dated in S. 1197, or A. B. lllO, daring the 
feign of Bungara Siuha Beva, of w'hicli a translation has 
liee^|r;giveri by Bahu Riijoudra Mitt.-a+, TIio largest figure, 
not only of this group, but of all the < Iw^alior rock sculp- ^ 
turos, is the standing colossus. No. 20, which is e.stimatcd by 
Baber at 20 getz, or 10 foot in height. Its actual height, 
however, is 57 feet or six and a third times thoi length of its foot 
w^hich is just 9 feet. In front of tl:e statut; there is a small 
pillar with a squatted figure on each of its four faces. The 
extreme western figure of this group. No 22, is a seated 
colossus, upwai’ds of SO feet in height, of Nesmin4th* the 

^ Mcmoirsi by Mnsljiae, p, 

t Se«> Bettgal Asuttic 186 j2, 
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^nd Jidn jpodiiit, who is koowti by Ms symMdsIDf a »heU gH, 
tbe pedestal. Besides the 22 ^figurel of tbi* groap* ibese 
are a few isolated excavations in other j^rts of the ro^ to the 
right and left* soifie of wluoh are iidw inaccessible the 
fediing of the rock -cut steps that formerly led up' to them. 

The souih ives fern group of sculptures consists of five 
principal figures which are situated in the cliff, immediately 
below the Mc-Kmnhha Tdl, and Just outside the Urw^ 
wall. No. 2 IS a slec^ping female 8 f^jt in length. She Is 
represented lying on fier side with head to the fouth 
and Iier face to the ■'.vest. Both Ihiglis are straight, but the 
left leg is bent bat.'kvvards undcrucatlt the rigid- l(?g'. The 
figure Is highly poJislied. No. 3 i.s a seah'd group di a male 
and female wirh a clilid, who are, I believe, jS’kldkartha and 
his wife Trisald, the reported Ihtlscr ami mother of tlio iofunt 
Varddhamdiifr, or 7>J<-<hd 'int,, the last of ihc 24 Jain pontiff's. 
T}:e sleeping r'emaie mast also he Trig.'/d, to whose womb, 
when asleep, the infant foetus is said (o have ])etn trans- 
ferred from that of its true Brahman mol her. 

The north -iceftteru f/ronp (-f sculptures is situated in the 
U’estern clifi' el the iort immediaUdy to the north of the 
Dhcudba gntc. The figure - ILoinbelves are unimportant, 
and 1 oe.lv notice thorn l)ceau‘^(' the. stat-uc of Adlndth is 
accompanied bv an inseription dated in S, 1527, or 
A. 1>. la 70. 

The north~i'<wlmi nroup of sculfdures is situated in fhe 
Cliff xru mediately umler the Midiamniadan palaces, and 
above the middle gateways of the, eastei'ii entrance. Thes<5 
sculptures are all comparatively sr.iall, and, as they are m<- 
accomparned by insciipJions, they ai’e of no interest or 
imporiancc. One or two of the caves are large, but, <^lng 
to the peclmg away of the rock, they are now very difficult 
of access. 

The mnth-easiern group of sculptures is gjifuated in 
the long straight cliff of the eastern face immediately under 
the 6 angola Talao. This is by far the lai^gcst and most 
important group, as t-hoi-e are not !<sis than 18 colossal 
siatuos from 20 to 80 feet in height, and as many more 
fi’om 8 to 15 feet in height whif:h occupy the W'holo 
fj.'co of the cliff for. upwards of half’' a mile in length.. A 
few. of ttte?*: caves are blocked up, and inhabited by surly 
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Bicndicant Baimgis, who refuse all admittance ; but as there ' 
is )io reason to suppose that they differ in any important 
j-esf)eets from the othereaves, their closipcr is, perhaps, onitde 
cot! set| nonce. In tho fonowin^ list I have tabulated all tlie 
details of the eaves ami sculptures of tin? j?roup for er,d<'r 
reference. The mimberipr^ begins from the northern end, 
and the dates refer to tho iuicriptiens ; 
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It is worthy of remark that flie whole of these colossal 
fJain sculptures were c.Accoied between tho years S. 3197 
and I 53 o, or during a single generation of 33 years. Seroral 
of ihe inscriptions, ho\eerer, are c(‘rtainly not old, but are 
mere copies of the original records. Por instance, when 
1 Hist visited i/hcs 6 caves iu Tsmuary'. ISTO, there was no 
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feat in Octobet 1852 I found an mfinished iUmnpfiGn of 
tfe;^e lines oiily with the same date of S. 1525, which is 
attached to the figure of Kunthanhtha in the saift cave. 
On enquiry I was informed that the whole of the' statues in 
this c.ave were executed at the expense of the same person, 
and that the original inscription was now' being copied at the 
cost of one of his descendants. Similarly in No. Ill, cave 
there are no less than five inscriptions of thfe same date, .of 
wliich one only is hclicvcd to he old. V- 

The canopies over the heai^sof the statues are in general 
very rich and llorid. That of No, XVT. is a seveui^headed 
miga^ or serpent. iVom which I infer that the statue beneath 
it must ho a figuie of Vih'H'irandiha ; hut as the cav^ was 
inhabited, T was unable to verily this conjecture by an 
examination of the symbol on the pedestal, it is remark- 
able, however, tliat amongst all the numerous Jain sculp- 
tures of Gwalior, there is not a single figure of Parsvva- 
n^tha, excf'pt, peiluqis, tbiit which 1 have just noticed with 
the serpent canopy. Several of the statues 1 was unable to 
identify from tbo accumulation of rubbish in front, of their 
pedestals wTiich concealed the symbols ; but so many have 
been satisfactorily idtoilified by the invocations of the in- 
scriptions, as well as by tlu^ symbols on the pedestals, as to 
leave no doubt that the wliob* of these rock sculptures belong 
to the Jaina rtligion. 

The lirst European who describes these colossal statues 
is Father Monserrat, who visiied Gwalitu’ on his way from 
Surat to Delhi in the reign of Akbar. As I am not in 
possession of any account of his travels, I can only at 
present quote the meagre statement of Wiilbrd.* Father 
Monserrat was assured by respectable persons that there 
were 13 figures in hasso^reikvo sculptured on the Gwalior 
rock. The middle figure being liigher than the rest, the 
group represoiited our Saviour and his 12 disciples ! 
Monserrat also says that they were so much defaced that 
no inference coulc^e drawn from them except their being 
13 in number ! wUen a grave and educated missionary 
can write thus of the stark-naked statues df Gwalior, 

^ Asiatic KedoarclieB, IX!, p. 21B 
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wc need no longer wonder at the marTolIons tn^ellers* 
tales that were brought to Europe by illiterate adventureire. 

The frisom of Gwalior are situated in a small out w^k 
.on tlie western side of the fortress, immediately above the 
Ehondha gateway. They are called or “the nine 

cells,” and are both well lighted and well ventilated. But in 
spite of their height, from ife to 26 feet, they must be in-, 
sufferably close in the hot season. These were the State 
prisons in which Akbar confined his rebellious cousins, and 
Aurtwigzib the troublesome sons of Dara and Mur^d, as well 
as his own more dangerous son Muhammad. During these 
times the fort was strictly guarded, and no one was allowed 
to enter without a pass. 

Of the other Muhammadan hnilcl^i^s of Gwalior ther^ 
are only three now remaining o.t any consequence, namely, 
the tomb of the saint Muhammad Ghaus, the tonil) of 
Ak bar’s famous mu'^ioian Tansen, and the damhi Masjid. A 
description of the first will find a more ajipropriatc place in 
a future account of the Muhammadan architecture of India. 
It will be aufficient to mention licre that the tomb was built 
in tlKj early part of the reign of Akbar, and is, therefore, of 
the same date as that of llumiiyun at Delhi.* The building 
is a square of 100 feet with bexagenai towers at tiic corners, 
which are curiously attached by tlie angles instead of, as 
usual, by the sides. The tomb consists cf a large room 13 
feet square witdi the angles cut off by pointed arches, from 
which springs a lofty Patli^n dome. The walls are 5^ feet 
thiok, and the whole is surrounded by a hffty verandah 23 
feet wide, which is enclosed on all sides by large stone 
lattices of the most intricate and elaborate patterns. These* 
lattice screens are protected from the weather by the boldest 
caves that 1 bave yet seen, which are sa}q>orted on long 
beams resting on brackets. The whole is built of a yellowish 
grey sand-stone which has lasted very wet!, but the outside 
of the dome, which was once covered with blue glazed 
tiles, is now nearly hare. The building was never completely 
finished, although the heirs of the holy man held a large 
jaghir ngar Gwalior down to the time of the Mahratt^. 
All the photographers have hitherto most unaccountably 
avoided this fine specimen of Muhammadan architecture. 

* See Pliitv XCI. I'lM- -» plan of tbiK tomb. 
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ISe toMP^Q cyen IsidMing, 22 feet 

Kf|uare;, supiwrted on 12 pillars, with 4 central pillats surround- 
ing th.a sarcophagus. it is situated close to the south-west 
iporner of|the Ifu-ge tomb. His burial in this place shows 
that the great* musician must have become a Musalman, 
although still retained his Hindu name. The tomb is 
still visited by musicians, but the fame of the tomb is quite 
eclipsed by that of the neighbouring tamarind tree which 
overshadows it, as a “ superstitious notion prevails that the 
chewing of its leaves will give an extraordinary melody to 
the voide.” This is Dr. llunter’s account written in ITOO ;* 
hut 30 years later, Lloyd found that it was still “religiously 
believed by all darn ing girls,”t So strong was this belief that 
the original tree died from the continual stripping of its 
leaves, and the present tree is only a degenerate seedling of 
the true melody-bestowing tamarind. 

Tlu' Jamdi Musjid is situated at the eastern, foot of the 
fortress near the Alamgiri l)arw;iv.a. It is a neat and favour- 
able specimen of the later Mogal arcliiicetiire. Its beauty, 
however, ia partly dne to the hue light-coloured sand-stone 
of which it L', built. This at c»nee attracted tlm notice of 
Sir Will. Slcotua.n. ivho describc's the building as “a very 
beautiful inos(pje, with one (*nd built by a Muhammad Kban 
in A. D. KiOb of the whiti' •cind-stone of the rook above it. 
It looks as fresh as ■( it bad md been tinished a month. * * 

There is no stucco work over any ]rirt of it, nor is any 
required on sucli beautiful inateidals, and the stones arc all 
so nicely cut that cement, seems to have been' considered 
useless.* It has the usual two minarets or towers, and over 
the arclies and alcoves arc eaiTcd, as customary, passages 
‘from the Koran in ilie lieautiful Kutik characters.”! 

The early iiistory of Gwalior is related almost exactly 
in the same manner by all the annalists. There arc of course 
some petty ditferoTi CCS* of detail; but the geaeral agreement 
is so close as to warrant the conclusion that the main facts 
must have laon derived from some common source. The 
earliest is that of the Bard Kharg Rai, who wrote in the begin- 
ning of 81iah Jfthan’s reign. Ills account was afterwards 

^ A i' mbit iD\«te'iri.heH, VI., p. IS* 
t Jouiney Kunawar, i., 

KautbU'^iif ail IiKliau OifKuilj 1., 3i7. 
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aad ^»uitinaed down to the time of Daolat Bao 
Sind^ in S. im» <oat A. B, 1796, by BadUi Baa. one of tlie 
mod^ bartk. llie neact history is tliat of Bazl Ali, who aBo 
wrote in the reign of Shah Jahaa, and derived his iaformd- 
tioa»^l^ be himself confesses, from an acoounfin Hindi by a ’ 
Brsdittmn, named Ghan Sy6m. His lists of the Parih^ra and 
Toma^ Rajas agree very closed with those of Khai^ Rai, 
bnfc Ids list of tib© Elachnw&ha R^yas does not contain more 
than two-tliirds of the Kharg Rai’s names. The third history 
is that of HirAman, the son of Kardhar BAs, and Munshi of 
Motamid Khan, Governor of Gwalior, vinder Aurangzib, which 
must have been written after A. H. 1078, or A. B. 1667, when 
his master was removed to Agra. It is possible that other his- 
tories may still exist, but as all my enquiries during a long 
residence at Gwalior only added an anonymous list of Rajas, 
which was a close cx)py of Hii’Atnan’s list, I think it probable 
that no other history is now procurable. Some account of 
Gwalior was published in the last century by Pather Tieffen- 
thaler, and a short notice was afterwards* given by Wilford ; 
but as ail their statements, including the list of kjngs and 
lengths of reigns, agree most minutely with those of Fazi 
Ali, I conclude that they must have been taken from his 
history. 


The date of the foundation of Gwalior is the only point 
of consequence on which the three authorities materially differ. 
According to Kharg Rai it took place at the beginning of 
the Kdli Yuga, or 3101 B. C. According to Fazl Ali it took 
place in the year 339 after Vikramaditya, or in A. D. 275. 
The same date was most probably also adopted by HirAman; 
for, although Br. Lee’s copy of his account gives the year 32 
before Vikramaditya, yet my anonymous account, which wj^s 
either a copy, or, perhaps, the original of his history, agrees 
with Pazl Ali in assigning the foundation to the Samvat year 
332. This also is tlie date given by Tioffenthaler and 'Wilford, 
and as it has a decided balance of authority in its favour, I 
W’ill adopt it as the most probable period of the foundation ' 
of Gwauor according to the accounts of the annalists. Its 
cdoae agreement with the probable date of the erection of 
the temple of the sun by the minister of Pasupati is very 
remarlmble, as it offers a very sfeong probability that the 
builder of the sun temple must be the same person as Suraj 
Sen, the reputed founder of Gwabor, and the excavator of 
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tlie StjycM Kand. The inscription No. I. s^oords that the 
temple of tic sun was built in the fifteenth ^ear of the rei^ of 
Pasupati, the son of Toram4na, by his minister, whose name 
is unfortunately lost. Now, the date of Totam&na is known 
within tolerably harrow limits from the Bran insoriptions. 
He was the immediate successor of Budha Oupta, whose 
pillar inscription is dated in the year 165 of the Gupta era, 
which there seems good reason for believing to be the same 
as the Sake era. Under this view the date of Budha 
Gupta’s pillar will be 165 + 78 = 243 A H., and the acces- 
sion of Toram4na to supreme power south of the JFumna, 
may he fixed to 350 A. H., and that of his son Pusupati to 
261 A. H.- This will bring his 15th year, in Avhich the sun 
temple was erected, to correspond with A. D. 275, or 
Samvat 332, wliich is the very year assigned for the foundation 
of the fort of Gwalior, and the excavation of the Suraj Kund. 
I take Toramfiiia to have been at first a petty raja tributary 
to the Gupta dynasty of the Gangetic provinces, but who 
afterwards, on the decline of the Gupta power, asserted his 
independence Qver ail the districts to the south of the J umna. 
We have a most striking illustration of the probability of 
this suggestion in the subsequent history of Gwalior during 
the invasion of 'fimur, when the petty Raja, Bir Sinh Deo, 
w'ho had hitherto been tributary to the Muhammadan Kings 
of Delhi, rebelled and made Gwalior an independent king- 
dom. I think, therefore, that there is good reason for be- 
lieving that Torannlna must have reigned for several years 
as a tributary prince under the Gupteis before he rebelled 
and became the independent sovereign of all the country 
hetw^een the Jurnna and the Narbada rivers. Admitting 
therefore the very great probability that the builder of the 
sun temple was the same person as the builder of the 
fortress, and the excavator of the Suraj Kund, or “ tank of 
the sun,” we obtain the fixed date of A. 1). 275 for the founda- 
tion of Gwalior. Any earlier date, I think, wordd scarcely 
he compatible with the silence of Ptolemy. 

The hill on which the fortress is built was originally 
called Gopachala and Gopagiri, or the hill of Gopa, or the 
“ cow-herd,” and, under this name, it is mentioned in 
I’asupati’s inscription as Gopdhvaga, and not Sarpaheaya, as 
read by Bahu Rajendra.* Both Fazl Ali and Hiriman call 


* the inscription, liow^#r, the Jfinit name ia cltjarly Oojpagiti, 
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the hill Ornmnia^ which is also the name of alhll mentioned 
in the Ptwiinasj but mj anonymous MS, applies the name 
'of &&pd^kmla to the whole mng'e, and orxlis tiio fort hfh 
Mdlpmd. This name re-calls Fcrishta’s ac(;ouut that Chvalior 
was founded by lldlchand, of Malwa. But as Forishta does . 
not give his authority for this statement, I prefer tiie united 
testimony of the annalists that Gwalior was tV;ai.dod by a 
Kaclihwaha Chief, named Suraj Sen, the petty ita ja of TCun- 
or Kutwdr. Suraj Sen w'as a leper, and ot;e day 
whoa ihirsty with bunting near the hill of G '})agiri, h*; came 
to the oav6 of the Siddli, Gvralipd, and asked lor Avater. The 
hermit gave him some water in his own vessel, and no sooner 
}jad he drank it than ho was cured of his jepros\, Tho 
grareful Raia then asked what he could do for the holy man, 
aiid lie was dirr-oted to build a fort on the hit], and to enlarge 
the tank iVoni which tiie healing water had been, drawn. 
Suraj Sen accordingly built the fortress, wliich he named 
after thfi hermit Gwdli-dtmr, or GwdUdr, as it ss now written, 
itc! idso cniarged the tank, and called it Sumj Knnd, after 
Ids o^Ul uanie. Then the holy man gave him tiu' new name 
of SuhoH Pdl, and promised that St (d ids! descendants 
Hl'.ould reigti after him, or so long, say> Fazl Ali, as they 
should retain the name of Pal. AccoRiinglv, Sh of In’s des- 
cendants are recorded as Rajas of (>wa]i<;r uith tho name 
ol Pd/, and t!m Sith, named Tej Karn, lust iu.-; kingdom 
because he did not bear tlie charmed nauu.-. .As Kharg Rai 
expresses it-— 

Tej Karan ie Tdl na ihae. 

Siddhl vachan 2 )ari paran blare. 

Tej Karan was not a I’al, 

The hermit’s speech did true befai’ 

T’hc two lists of these Kachhvvaha Pals given b\ Kharg 

c? It 7;^ 

Rai and Juizl Ali differ so u idely that I hove f-nind it qrate 
impossible to reconcile them; and as hoth of them differ al- 
together from tho list of the Jaypur Kaelrhudha.s, who are 
admitted Iw all other Ptajputs to be the iin<’al de^ucudants 
of the last Kachhwaha prince of Gwalior and .'sofwar, 1 think 
that it w'ould be a more waste of time to attempt tlieir rccon- 
cUoment, I accordingly give up tiu' lists of tho Gwalior 
annalists altogether, but the Jaypur lists coutaiu so many 
names in the same order as those of the great Gw'alior 
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insc^^on, No. 3FII , of the PadmanMh thM I feel 

inoHiu^ ll^daije aome in the other names. .The 

tilose agreena^t of these lists can he betl appreciated by 
placing fcbctn side by Side for more rf?ady ccwnparison. I 
have tv'o distinct . lists of these earlier Kachhwilha piinetes, 
of which that tnarhed A. was taken from the books of Jiijpin, 
the bard ,of Pritlii Raj of Amber, w'ho reigned from A. I). 
io02 to 1527, and the other, marked B., was obtained from 
the Raja of Bikaner. ,r 
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In the inscription it is mentioned that Padma Ptila and 
Buin a P'ii a M'crc brothers, and the same 'statememt is also 
made by Itajpan. In the iinscriptiou* we read that Vajra 
!l>Pna was '‘the first who proclalaicd his yabrnr and his 
lieroism by striking his kettle-drum in the fortress of Gopa- 
gir^ and in the lists it is stated that Vajra IMma foimded 
or peopled Gwalior (Gicdlergoi'h basdro). The only real 
fldrerenco is in the cfiar.ge of the name of Wvma'tKa to MtUa, 
ivhicb is easily accoantod for by the great similarity of tlie 
Gvo Nagtiri let t»*rs, bb and ?/?■, and by the usual contraction 
of the Sanskrit Bhiicaua into the Hindi Bhun. There is, 
however, a difference in the chronology that I find it difficult 
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to ftdobtuit fot. In tlie bard’s lists these names are plbihod 
at the head of the -^nealogy immediately ftdlowing 
apd Dojbi and the hit of them, Mahi Flla, is no less thain 
21 geneirations or reigns anterior to Dulha Deim, the bride- 
grocfe prince, who lost Gwalior and founded the nmr ’ 
ipri&eipality of JDhundbar. But from the actual dates of my 
inscriptions of Vajjra Damn and Mahi Bala, it is certain that 
the latter prince could not have preceded Dulha by 
more than two generations, or three or four reigns. The 
w;hole of these names, therefore, ought to be placed at the 
end of" the list, shortly preceding Dulha Deva, instead of at 
the head of it, immediately following Dolo. The Kachh- 
w&has were succeeded by seven Parih&ra princes who ruled 
for 103 years, until the capture of Gwalior by Altamsh in 
A. D. 1232. The expulsion of Tej Karn, otherwise called 
'Dulha, or the bridegroom, must, therefore, have taken place 
in A. D. 1129, and his accession in 1127, as he is stated to 
have reigned only two years. But betAveen the date of 
Mahi Pala’s inscription and llie accession of l(|«illia, the in-# 
terval is only 34 years, part of wlncii, say dowji to A. D. 
1095, must be assigned to the conclusion of Malii Pal’s own 
reign, Now, the Gwalior inscription, No. VII., shows that 
B-aia Madhumdema was reigning in S. 1161, or A. D. 1104, 
and he would appear to have been })recoded by a BhuA’^ana 
P41a. if Bhuvana’s reign bo assigned to the interval of 
9 years, we may identify him AAuth the Dhuma Pilla of Fazl 
All, to w^hom a reign of 19 years is given in the lists. We 
may also, perhaps, identify the latter half of Madlmsudan’s 
name AA'itli Soda Dew of the bards, who Avas the immediate 
predecessor of Dulha, and to Avhoin a reign of 27 years is 
given in the lists. 

It wdll be observed that only the last four of the eight 
undoubted KachhwAha Rajas of GAvaiior bear the name of 
P41a, and that only one of the two later princes has the 
same title. These omissions alone arc sufficient to show 
how little credit should be attached to the idle traditions 
’ of the bards when unsupported by other testimony; 
Righty-four has been a favourite number with, the Hindus 
from time immemorial, and as the tradibLon of S4 *JPMa 
Hajaa is not known amongst the Kaefahw4has of Dhun#i4P, 
who migratted in A. D. 1120, I infer that it must be a rimple> 
invention of the Gwalior, hards a later age, I am. willnig 
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to jiecsBot a strong- p<mular ^vldenc^? In ifernr 

of the long daratipn of the Kachhwwa Sovereignty, which, 
a*? I have already shown, most probably bndhred for f fieriod 
of 864 yeans, or from A. D. 275 to 1120. But this long rule 
was not always independent, as we learn from the Gwalior 
inscription, !No. IV., that Bhoja I)eya, whom I belieyo to 
liave boon a Tomara, \vas the paramount sovereign in S, 933, 
or A. ^ 876. It would also appear that the Kachhwhha 
sovereignty tv-as not unbroken, as Vajra I>4ma is distinctly 
said to be “ the first wlio proclaimed his valour and his 
heroism by stinking his kettle-drum in the fortress of Gopa- 
giri.” Brom this statement it is clear tliat Vajra D4ma waf 
the founder of a netr dynasty, although it is most probablo 
that ho belonged to the old family of tlio Kachhwaha llajas 
of Gwalior. 1 infer, however, that he must hay© ..wrested 
the fortress of Gwalior from the descendant of a, 

because the date of his rise corresjKuuls with tlmt of the 
close of Blioja Deva’s dynasty. As Bhoja Beya- was rcign- 
iBg^rom abo# A. 1). 870 to 900, the date of Vinayaka Pala, 
his younger grandson, and the last known prince of this 
dynasty, canilot be placed later lUau, 950 or 960, which 
immediately precedes the only recorded date of Vajra I)atna 
in A. T>. 977. It is certain, however, from the number of 
generations between him and liis 6th descendant, Mahi Pala, 
who was reigning in A, T). 109.3. that Vajra Duma’s acces- 
sion muist have taken place about A. D. 950. The date of 
his eouque.st of Gw\alior will, therefore, correspond exactly 
with the period of llnayaka Bala, the last known descendant 
of Bhoja Deva. 


The story of the bridegroom prince, Tcj Karan, the. last 
of tlie Kaclihwtiha princes of Gwalior, is told at consider- 
able length by Kbarg Kai and Pazl Ali, the two Gwalior 
annalists ; and as it corresponds in all essential particulars 
with the traditionary accounts of the Kacbhwhha bards of 
Bhundhar, it may bo accepted as tlie popular version of a 
really romantic story. According to Tod, the, .last Kachh- 
wfiha prince of Gwalior was Bhola Eai, thfe son of Sora 
Sinb, who was supplanted by his uncle in S 11)23, or A. B. 
966. But the date oi^ulha Ray in my is S. 1063, 
which should be cor^led to S. 1163, „or A. B. 1106, as ih© 
death of his Ith descendant Pajun, (Hi Hi© fatal field of Harafla, 
in company, with Prithi is placed in S, 1151, or A. B. 
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)I094^ ^jbli Is ihMss^^^q «e»<iary too t»xiy* His ' 
^aid to jhATB ooourifod io S, l^i0, . or nnoyo coireoil^ 
8, 1S,93» or A. H. XX38, after a reign of 30 years. But if tibo 
date of liis o?q>ulsic«i, or A. B, 1129, be corre6ii 
in Bjttundb&r could not have exceeded 7 y^^s. 
Tod writes, the. niimb BhoU Mai^ but all my MSS. 
Oyn^or, Jaypur, and Biicaner agr^ in tbe spelling 
Bulhat 'whiGU means the ** brid^room|” and Kba|g M&l 
csallsi him indilfoi«iitly«either by his proper name of TJeJ 
iBkaran, or by the title of Bvlm. So also the the name of 
his j^ther is not iSbra, as written by Tod, but /S'otlAa. 

According to the Gwalior annalists, Tej Karan left 
Gwalior in A. B. 1128, after he had reigned only one year, 
and proceeded to Beosa to marry the daughter of Kaja Banmal, 
leaving Gwalior in charge of his sister^s son, Parmal Beo, 
a Parih&r, Kharg Rai gives a long account of the wedding 
festivities, and tells how — 


JIalmal halvut nagar men hoe 
Chali bardt mwarne koe ; 

The joyous uproar of the city rose high 

As the glittering marriage procession passed by ; 


but in tbe midst of all these noisy rejoicings, he adds — 

Bulha na rakhyo isan is 
Aur laekm dekhai battis. 


Bulha saw nothing else beside 
The wondrous beauty of his bride. 


This honeymoon was extended to a whole year, when 
llaja Ranmal, who had no son, gave the kingdom of Beosa 
to his son-in-law. Then, says the bard, having married and# 
got another kingdom — 

Tab bhaneja mail men klyo 
Chdhat garh ho apna liyo. 

The nephew in his mind was fain, 

The fortress for his own to gain. 


Su he wrote to his uncle, “ coolly as a king,” that Gwdiior 
should be made over to him, and ^rhon Tej Karan demurred, 
Bormil i>co openly rebelled, and boldly told his uncle tlmt 
he would not give up the foi’trcs^. And thus Parmal Bcp, o* 
JPs^amdrddi Depa, founded the |farihS.r dynasty of G waiter, 

/t.Q 



whli^ #p^ £slt 108 ^eare, until tH^efepiure^ ;of tba fortmss 

016 iSytiasty of the ParihArs was limited tp leven princes 
re^i^ing, whose names the annalists ai© ^nerally agreed, 
excepting in one instance, where Pa»l All phuMis ParmAl 
Deo, the founder, at the bottom of the list. As my, other 
three authorities, Kharg Jlai, Badili DAs, and the anony- 
mous.MS. are all against him, it would seem that EazI Alfs 
arrangement must be wrong. It is not, however, a recent 
difference, as the same arrangement is found in the s^ount 
of his copyist Hirilman, who wrote in the reign of 
Aurangzib.* I now give the names of these ParihAr princes 
side by side according to the different authorities. In 
Kliarg Eai’s list the name of the last Raja is written 
Sarang Deo, excxipt in one place w here it is SAgar Deo. 

. P-UilHARA RaJA^! OT GwAUOU. 


Date, 

i 

A. D. 
i 

Khabg Rai and 
Badtlt Das, 

1 

j 

j "FazdAoand 
■ Hie AM AX. 

i 

! 

ANONYMODb. 

M8. 

Ruiaif- 

1186 

1129 

Parnuil Deo 

1 Ram Dck) 

Pandu Rao 

19 

120.'5 

114S 

1 K^m Deo 

1 Braiim Deo I 

RAm Deo 

7 

1212 

]155 

, nauiir Deo 

; Makna I>eo 

Hamir Deo 

13 

1225 

lJf»8 

' K UYor Deo 

i l^alna Deo 

Goviad Deo 

t 11 

123S 

1179 

1 Ratnu Doo 

1 Lohang Doo 

1 liatna Deo . . . | 

15 

1251 

1194. 

Lohang Deo 

j Nar Sinh Doo . . . 

: Lobang Deo 

17 

1268 

1211 

1 Sprang Deo 

j Parm^n Deo ... 

j S^gar Doo 

2] 

1289 

i 

1233 

1 i 

(Gwalior eax^tureS by Albimsh.) 



The only certain inscription of this dynasty that I have 
met with is on an old stone sugar-mill at Chitaoli, between 
Narwar and Gwalior. It is dated in " S. 1207, or A. D. 
1150 in the reign of Ram Deo,” and thus favours Kharg 
Rai’s arrangement of the genealogy against that of Pas?l Ali, 
although the difference of date is only two years. A second 
inscription, No. X, is dated in thft same year, but the 
name of. the King is unfortunately incomplete. The 


* Farf Ali’n ariADgciDeut is, however, supported by the weighty authority of Hasan 
NiaAmi and Mmbaj*UB*Sir4j, two contemporary writers. Hife list may thci’ofore be accepted 
as juaost probably correct. 


WltUKr'bk ©WAiitOB. 

^rtion h* * dk» ^Mndra Nrim, whieli I 
;^m4)|8t«a to* Chamlru, whom I 

tb© JBLibtor King of KanoJ, who is ^kuown i» 
^Tso m^ed fwm 1120 to 1162 A. B. If this idcnMoa- 
tioOi w ftdmltte% then ©evoral of the Parih&ra princes most 
byre been tributary vt© the Rihtor Kings of Kanoj, a oon- 
duaSon which, on other founds, is highly, prdbable. Ai 
there is nothing recorded by the annalists of any of the 
pnnces between Parm&l Ifeo and Sagar Bed, we must be 
Content with the meagre information of the Muhammadan 
histormn tlui^ Gwalior capitulated to Aibeg in A. H. 602, 
or A. I). 1106.* It was besieged for a whole year by Bah4« 
nd-din Tughral, who, p-nding wat the garrison still managed 
to Obtain supplies, “ordered small forts to be built all 
around, in which he placed garrisons, and by this means 
effectually blockaded the hills.” Then “tho Raja sent a 
deputation privately to Kutb-ud-din Aibeg to come and take 
possession of the place, rather than deliver it into the hands 
of Bah&-ud-tlin Tughral. Aibeg accordingly sent his troops 
to occupy Gwalior.”t Buring the short reign of his sou 
Ar4m, in A. H. 607, or A. B. 1210, it was re-taken by tho 
Hindus who held it until 1232, when the Parih^r dynasty 
became extinct. 

The siege of GAvalior by Altamsh is another pet subject 
of Kharg Eai, on which he has exhausted all the resources 
of bardic doggrel. This is one of the opportunities of dis- 
playing his little knowledge which a Hindu bard never 
neglects. Kharg Rai accordingly swells the army of 
Altamsh with foreign troops brought from every part of tho 
Muhammadan world. These are the Khtirad, Biluchi, 
Fharesi, Lavmga, Lodi, Bed, Sur, Soe^, the Khans of 
Chaktai, the Gori, Tnrani, Wakhmii, Irani, &c., 4c., 
besides MjogaU and PntJiam and Shekks and Syads. A^i^ 
equally motley army is assembled for the defence. These are 
the Gfmhmodn, Jadon, Bdndit, Siknedr, KachhrcMM, Mon^ 
SulankU, Bnndela, JBaghela, Chandela, BhaMr^utodra^ 
Khiehi, Barihdra, Bhadaura, Bargvjar, Bor, and Sekhatmnt. 
The last is alone sufficient to show the spuriousness of all 
this useless detail, fca: the ShekhawaU are the descendants 
of Shekh^Ji, the contemporary of bis ^usin Raja Ugharasa 

• Haaan Niaftmi, a eonUmixu-ary writer, calls tho B^a of Gw, Ijqr Mm 
ftil, wlffl atwtherite Mumff JOto of the See Sir H. Elliot’s MuhftoaJwaatt 
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feigned MiA A, % 14^ M. 

AtoA Badt «M4hi8 
of 'is a^seanl^eNl ixk valxkir'^f tbc 

!|£asda&SaB.^l^^ over tiiem, aad tlifi dasher JktcKHnai ■iwa 
immiaent #«wsen prepare to pwfom the e» 

seli^iaanaolatioii. Theii the 70 queeris wait tipon the Baja-^ 
and say to him — 

J?ahile hame jn jok(tr 

Tc^ tttm jnjfio ^nt iHotmk&H t : 


that th^ will first perform tho joika^ and then 4hat hs, must 
die with his beloved. Tho ./oAar is accordingly carried out 
on thi bank of the tank, which has ever since been caalled. 
tbfi Jthhara Tdl, and when the llaja knew that it was all 
over, he opened the gates and rushed out upon enemy, 
and ai^r killing 5,360 Musalmdns, he was himself slain with 
all his 1,600 followers, 

Jnjhyo Satang Dyo rtm tang, 

Ek hag&T pdnch m (tang. 

Thus Sprang Dyo in battle died. 

And fifteen hundred men beside. 


It is useful to compare this boastful account of the 
Hindu bard with the sober relation of the Muhammadan 
historian. According to Perishta, Altamsh besieged Gwalior 
for a whole year, and the place being greatly straitened, “ tho 
Baja Deoba'l made his escape in the night, and the garrison ca- 
pitulated, above 300 of whom were put to death.”* From this 
account wo learn that the death of the Baja and of his 1,600 
followers, as well as the terrific slaughter of 5,260 Musalmdns, 
are all gratuitous inventions of the doggrel hard. I think, 
however, that the fact of the performance of theyoii«r is as 
fully home out by the straitened circumstances of the garrison, 
as by the still existing name of Johara Tah The 4ato of the 
capture was coxnmemoratod in four lines, WBMi were carved 
on a stone over one of the gateways. This insefiption was 
seen by the Emperor Baber, who states that it was pfeced 
over the gate of the JJrw63t% and that its date was the year 
630 A. H., or A. D. 1232, Briggs, thd ckrefifi translator 
oi Eerishta, also says^^ a not© that ** the stone and the lines 


m MinW^-tw.Slr«, wlio ww iwMeat at tho calls " MtM nf<*, 

ttcettraed «Mt af JBa«^ actwraed.*’ B“ay *« intena^ |»r Far*^ 

flrfit syllable ; and, if «o, Fa«l Ali was right i» placing Parfndl l)ea as ^ the Famar 

Bsjas* Seven hundred <japtives were put to toth.— •Sir H, M. KHloV* Muhawm^au ma* 
torianfi, by D(>W80U, 11,, 327. FerbhWs l>eo-Ba! should, be r#ftd w IM0 
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are to %e seon,^^ Mt liis statement tamt probaWf reMs 
to tlie time of Genemi White’s siege in 1805, for I have 
eoiight IB Tain for this mseriptien on several occasions, feom 
1844 to 1885^ and all my enqmrisa for it have heeii eOTnily 
froitless.* ~ 

iSrom the cohqnest of iJtamsh in 1232 to the Invasion 
of Timur in 1398, Gwaliot remained in the possession of the 
J^uhammadan Kings of Belhi, who made nsc of it as a 
state prison for the confinement of near hinsmen whom they 
wished to get ri(I of, but could not openly put to death. 
During' this long period of nearly two centuries Gwalior is 
rarely mentioned by the Muhammadan historians, and 
nothing whatever is recorded of it by the Dindu annalists, 
who pass at once from the reign of Altamsh to that of Ala- 
ud-din Khilji, in whose reign the Tomaras of Gwalior first 
came into notice. Prom Ferishta we learn that Jaldl-ud-din 
Firuz in the year A. H. 695, or A. D. 1295, built a large 
and lofty dome at Gwalior for the use of travellers, but this 
building has long ago disappeared, and even its site is now 
unknown. In A. H. 716, or A. D. 1316, MubArak Khilji 
put to death his three brothers who were then living as 
blinded prisoners in the fort of Gwalior. Twenty years later 
it was still used for the same purpose by Muhammad 
Tughlak, as noted by his contemporary Ibn Batuta, who 
says, “ in this the Emperor imprisons those of whom he 
entertains any fear.” 31iese few meagre lecords are the only 
notices of Gwalior that I have been able to find in any 
Muhammadan authors for the long period of nearly two 
centuries immediately preceding the invasion of Timur, 
when the Tomara Chief, Bir Sinh Deo, declared his iudepon- 
deuce, and founded the Tomara Dynasty of Gwalior. 

Kharg Rai begins Ins account of the Tomaras by trac- 
ing their descent from Parikshita, tlie son of Arjuna, one 
of the five Tandu brothers. By this account, therefore, 
they are Tdndavas, a lofty claim, which is universally 
acknowledged by their Itejput brethren. The earlier part ofr 
the genealogy is not given, and the list opais with Mie 
names of some of the late? O^mara Eajas of Delhi. T 
procured .second list froi% the Tomara zamindair of 
Suhemiya^ai Tmmr-ffhar, who ^ofessed to trace his descent 

- , , T j , j . \ 

^ Memoirs ISrsl^o, p. \ 
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Atiani' of Delhi Pitc^'‘f#o IM? t' ao-w 
for ittbre imdy oompmsoE irith imeti othOTs 
aa3 with the Ifet of Toraa^^a Bajas ^of Delhl» whieh. has 
already hooE gi's'oa from other sources io my m'oyioitsficeoxmt 
of Delhi. In'the lo^or part of the third colomE 1 add the 
genealogy compiled from different inscriptions. The actual 
Bajas are numbered on the left hand. 


%MARA Eatas of GwAtroa. 



Date. 

' . 

KnjLm Kat MB. 

Tomaba Zahx>?- 

Tomaba# &F 


‘ 1 . - • 

jSAMYAT, 

A. D, 

DAB MS. 

BstHI 


i 

1063 

107S 

1108 

1138 

iocir> 

1021 

UC>1 

lOM 

PhrGra Bali ... 
Kusuma Pal ... 
Va.st Karu 

Tej Pai 

: Anaiig PM * ... 
Bhnm PM 

Jay Pal. 

Kunwar Pal. 
Anang P&l. 

Taj Pal. 



1162 

1105 

Madan PM 

MalieiidrPM ... 

Mahi pal. 


i 

1 

1187 

1130 

Kliandagil 

1 

lliraPM 

Anang Pal. 



§ 

; Date. 

i 

J Khabo Eai ms. 

Toxiaba Zamtn* 

lK»0»miOK8. 

mi 

2 


Bamr|t 

A. D. 

DAE MS. 

S 

c2 

i 

! 





1208 

1J51 

f Ila^an Sinli 

Bag Pfil. 




1232 

1175 

♦SYvim Chaiid ... 

PritUftin PM' 




1257 

12(x) 

i Arlifil ilrahm 

Dilip PM. 




1282 

1226 

Yira Saba\ 

Bir Pai. 




1307 

1250 

MadunPal 

An Up P4L 




l;l:i2 

1276 

Chupati 

Son PM. 




1357 

130) 

Iv unwar Si 

Sultan rai. 




1382 

1325 

GUM am Deo ... 

Ktinwar PM. 




1407 

1350 

Bralim Deo 

Deo BraUiu. 



j 

1432 

1375 

Bir SinU Deo . , . 

BirSmhDeo ... 

Vita SinKa Dova. 

25 

2 

1457 

1400 

ITdharan Deo ... 

Yiram Deo 

Vimna Dem 

19 

5 



DUiram Deo 

Udh^mn Deo* 


[ 




Lalcsbmi Sen 

! Dbo! Sahai* 



3 i 

1476 

1419 

Ganpati Deo ... 

Gaapat Deo 

Ganapaii Deva. . . 

S 

4 

; 1481 

1425 

Dnngar Si 

Dongar Si 

DangM^waS'inha. 

80 

5 

! 1511 

1454 

Kirtti Sinli 

101 SahM 

KirtSi Bitilia ... 

m 

6 

! 1636 

1479 

Kaiyiin Sah 

KMy^n SMtai 

Kftlyina MaHi. . 

■ -7 

7 

; 1643 

1486 

Man Sink ' ... 

MMa Baja 

MT&BaSlnba ... 

30 

8 

: 1673 ; 

1616 

YikraiaSkditya ... 

Vikram SaliBi ... 



1 

1676 

, 1618 

GwMior 0 

aptmred by^ Ibrabi 

in DndL 

' . 



1626 1 

Mm Said 

Rftma SMil. 


' 

162@ 

1565 

SarivMiftn Sthi... 

SiliyMiim 

SMlYftbana. 



1662 

1 1695 

8yam KM 

SyamSMiM ... 

SyamA'S^b* 

Sena. 



■ 1687 
1727 

! 1630 
1670 

Sfimgtam 

Kiiabn SMu 

S^^mSAhai... 
Kiefaen Sink. 

\t. A' i 

4“ 


1767 

1710 


Bimy Smb. 







Hati Sinh. 



' 




iSWAtlAR, OB. 


^ V* ujji 4xmiiiiig ^:#aBapati tm itnme- 

matfe &«ec6^or of Virama, as in ttso msowptions. FazX 4Ji 
agi^ with KhargHai m maXn'Kg T'aharan tlic second king 
he helps fo explain the di&ciiity hy noting that he was 
the brotlier of the first, and was folh*w.xl hy Blhrarn, 
(Yir&nnj), the son of the first. I n the goiicalogjt’s of the 
inscriptifjns, therefore, UdJtaran wooJd imtundly be omitted; 
hot I ooDclnde that ho did' not ac^iuuly nagii, as Ferislita 
states di«tiD<riiy thfxt o^i Bir Sinh’s death, *just l.iforo A. D. 
1402, Gwalior descended to his son Brahm Beo (or Vii^raa- 
Oc^a),* and as ivluirg Ifni lu another place limits the ntim- 
Wr of Bir Sinh’.s snccessois r,a ^^ovon. I eouclnde that the 
hst oi kings found in tlm ingcripiions lb cooiplete. There 
are also rv.;. short insenpiion^. -if Yirnma himsflf •wl/mh 
prove that Iso was reigning in A. B. i M'S.and 1410. Tbo 
dilFcrencx'S in the Tusiu'-s of f }o' Tom-uM Kin^f'-; of D.'l'ii jis 
the early part oi the list a;., Irhluig ami a.rthe nuPtuss- of 
names heTwten / rang B.d and Bu sinfi Oeo ;^r;c thof rre<st 
average, of ?.r> years to an Indsan gv-.;K;.ra!,mo^ { rlitm.,- (liat 
the T<!fnr;,ra Kajas Gwjilior have a - siro.ijr cJ'iju/uf he 
considurerl a«t tae dn-ect di-sc(-mlant?5 of tiio f.moij', 
ilaia-s of 


AO 'lie siiin;d'sts ore agosed iii assioiiisig the j'iso of "ihe 
Toinar Ciiicf, Jiu' bink Jjfo. to the r? iyu of A 1 .-u.l-dur!. hv 
\v ncsiTi the gi'<'ai hiiilji Ivuig ei th-o Tioee ;,s pr'id.'ihlv in- 
tended, ac- his piiii.e suin • un is caie'-d Ke.-on. Keias'i hy 
Kiuiirg .Mai. But as the great Ividlji Ki.ogdi. d in B LOli, 
titci'c W'^^nld ho a disci'Gi’axtev ol jihout no yo'irs isi rtia!i"ijiw 
him a ocn; tempo t-asy of Bit f.’ids B ■<:, and ns* hazl A;i calfi 
the minister fikamhir Ivhn'., (he id'Mitiiicjtion of the km(”’' 
is doiihidul. Ti'o mention nl iSti.-^rui and f-nVstntl;ji' would 
rather suggest ihat the. nse of tlio unis*., Irivo taken 

place diiring tew Irnubicd yeans that immediately pre- 
ceded the iuv.- siou of Thnui*, adien two ol lim sueeessM 
di.sputants for^ llm thiom’ hort ilio names uf Sikandar- 
Hum^ynn anu iNusrat. Thi^ is a in-.-re suggestion, which 
is only deserving of notice, Ixjeause its acoeptanco would 
solve most of tin- dilfievdties that I have just pointed 



been a eamiodar in the distriot 
P GwaJUsr. Having entered tlio 
placed the king, whose 

Bc^ca h« attracted % hi8 zeal and assiduity, for which quali- 
dfes %& Twa appealed governor of the mtportant fortress 
ajt p^aHcar. Fazl relates that the fort was then lield 
% it S^ifid, who refused to give it up, which, if kuo, would 
at ohae i^spoac of the difficulty about Aia-ud*din, as no one 
ever darbd to disobey tho orders of the great Khilji King. 
The ,1^mara Chief then had' recourse to treachery, and 
iiav iyig invited the Sayid and his principal officers to a feast, 
nt whioh opium was mixed \nth the food, made his guests 
prisoners, and took xjossession of the fort. I thiok it highly 
probsMe that the latter part of this story is a true version 
me nmnner in which Bir Sinh Deo made himself master of 
Gwalior, more especially as the account is derived from the 
Hindu annalists themselves, and not from the iMuhammadan 
historians. 

The only notice that I can find of Bir Sinh’s immediate 
successors is the fact that they paid tribute to h.hizr Khan 
of Delhi in A, 1). 1 IIC and * 14)21. On the .acccssioi! of 
Duagar Sinh in A. D. 1424), Gwalior was besieged by 
Hushang Shah of Malwa until relieved by Mubarak Shall, of 
Delhi. This assistance must have been purebased by the 
promised payment of tribute, for only two years afierw'ards, 
m 1426, Mubarak “marched to Gwalior and reedwed the 
tribute from the llaja.”* As these visits to Gwalior were 
repeated in 1427, 1429, anti 1432, it would appear that 
the tribute was alw-ays withheld until the king advanced 
in person to demand it with a large force. Some years 
afterwards Dungar Sinh found himself saffiiiently powerful 
to lay siege to tho strong fort of Narwar, wdiich then be- 
longed to the Muhammadan kingtiom of M41wa. SuHaa 
Mahmud immediately marched against Gwalior, laying waste 
the Baja’s country on his road. The llajput garrison made 
a sally from tho fort, but they wnro defeated and obli^d to 
retreat, and Dungar Sinh, in consequence, was induced to 
raise the siege of Narw^ar, in order to protect his own capital, t 
This unsuccessful attempt took place, according to Fiu’isiita, 

/ ' * feiggs' Ferishta, I., 510. 

. t Ibid, IV., 205. 
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son Kirtti Smh» 
were completed. 


to lie W .A H. 843, or A. D. 1488. It was uu™ 

IMngfar »inh a long dfod prosperous reign of 30 years that 
me great rock-sculptures of Gwalior were Jdrst beawn, 
punng hi8 time al&q the Hindu kingdom of Gwalior 
be^me one of the strong powers of Northern India, whose 
^uaicd Was TOurted by the Muhammadan Kings of donpur, 

i^criptions of this reign arc dated 
in S. 1497 and 1510, or A. I). 1440 and 1453. 

• Sinh was succeeded by his 

during whose reign the rock-sculptures 
Jhc inscriptions bearing his name are dated in 8. 1525 and 
ISSO, A. H. 1468 and 1473 ; but the best illustrations 
of his reign are found in the different histories of the con- 
temporary kings of Jonpur, Delhi, and Mdlwa. According 
to the local annalists his reign lasted for 25 years, or from 
A. I). 1454 to 1479, during the first baK of which time 
he was in close alliance with Delhi against Jonpur, and 
during the latter half in alliance with Jonpur against Delhi. 
There is a discrepancy of two years in the earliest mention 
of Karan Bai between Dcrislita’s date of A, H. 8o6, or 
A. D. 1452, and the accession of Kirat Ilai according to the 
chronology of the annalists. Kiran Rai and his brother, 
Prithi Rai, wore both present as allies of Bahlol Ludi, of 
Delhi, at the great battle with Mahmud Sharki, of Jonpur, 
m which Prithi Rai was killed by Fateh Khan Harvi, 
who, being afterwards taten iwisoner,. was put to death by 
Kiran Rai out of revenge,' and bis head sent to Bahlol. 
In the year A. H. 870, or A. D. 1465, Ilusen Sharki, of 
Jonpur, “ sent a considerable army to reduce the fortress of 
Gwalior which was invested, and after some time the Rai 
made peace and consented to pay tribute.”* From this 
time the Raja of Gwalior took the side of Jonpur against 
Delhi, and in A. H. 878, or A. D. 1473, Rai Kiran deputed 
his son, Kaly4n Mall, to condole with Husen on the death 
of his mother, Bibi Riji. Again in A. H. 883, tir A, D. 
1478, when Husen was finally defeated by BahloJ,at Elbiri, 
he retreated across the Jumna to Gwalior, where the Raja 
Rai Kiran Sinh furnished him with some lakhs of tankas 
and with tents, horses, and oan|felB, and accompanied him 
to Kalpi. In the following year, D. 1479, Bai Mrau^ or 


• Briggs’ Ferif(lit«,iyv., 876. 
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succeeded byJbia son, M<*^h 

duriag ^hoBi^ sliort reiga of only mv^h. yeaars nofhiiig wbat- 
c-ver itf wcorded either by iiie local mmalistSi or "by tho Jltt- 
-haMmadan iiMtorians.* 


Iia A. D. 1486, Kalyan Mall was succeeded by his son, 
Min Sinb, who was scarcely seated on the throne ere he was 
attacked by Bahlol Ludiin person, whom he propitiated with 
a present of 80 lakhs of tankas. Bahlol died in 1489, and m 
the following year his son, Sikandar Ijudi, who inherited ail 
his father’s energy and ability, sent a deputetion to;»^©walior 
with a horse and an honorary dress for Raja Min Ihnh, who 
acknowledged his authority by sending his nephew^^iattended 
by 1,000 horsemen, to wait upon tiie Sultan at Bayina with 
the return presents. Gwalioi* was saved by,., this politic 
submission, and remained undisturbed until A. p. 1501, 
when Man Siuh deputed an envoy, named Nihal, to the 
king with rich presents, but Nih4] having offended the 
king with his “coarse and improper answers to the questions 
put to him about Raja Man’s affairs,” was ordered to quit 
the court immediately. Shortly afterwards Sikandar 
marched in person against Gwalior, when Raja Man sued 
for peace and delivered up Sayid Khan, Baber Khan, and 
Eai Ganes, three fugitives who had sought his- pro- 
tection. “ At the same time he deputed his son, Vikramd- 
ditva, Avith costly presents to propitiate the king s ihvour. 
In 1505 Sikandar again proceeded against Gwalior, but ho 
was' so vigorously opposed hy the people of the country, w'ho 
cut off his supplies, that he w^as obliged to retreat, when be 
fell into an ambuscade, from which hb only escaped after 
a very severe loss. In the following year, 1506, he cap- 
tured Himat garb, after passing hy the fortress of Gwalior, 
whiob 1^0 despctifcd of reducing IFroni this tmao 
Man remained in undisturbed possession of Gwalior untd the 
latter end of 1517, when Sikandar summoned all the dis- 
tant nobles to Agra with a determination to reduce Gwalior, 
and was in the midst of his preparations when he died of 
quinsy.” 

* Sikandar was succeeded hy Ms eldest son, Ihmhim ImdU 
who, being offended with Man Smh for giving an asylum to 

• NUinat eUftli, Uiatory of the Atghaao, bj Donj, pp. 51.88 ; an4 Briggs' Femhte, 
1., 667, 653- 



WAKIAH, OR GWAJ.IOR. 


]hds reljolhotts brothei*, Ja.W.1 Khan, detormlned to 
Owaiior., This is jFerisIita’s account, hut KiAmat-uUaih 
attnbutes Ms determination to ambition, which was, perhaps, 
even more powerful than rcvenp^e.* “ About this time,” aptys 
Is iamat, it occurred to Sultan Ibrjlhira that, although ’ 

Bahlol, as well as Sikandar, had always cherished tb© plam 
of reducing Gvralior, and had several times undertaken 
campaigns for that purpose, without however being success- 
ful,^ yet he might perhaps succeed in accomplishing bis 
design, if fortune should ever favour him, which conquests 
would secure him the attachment of the grandees of the 
empire and the extermination of infidelity in Hind.” He 
accordingly sent an army of 30,000 horse and 300 elephants, 
wdlh the necessary engines, under Azim Humilyun, against 
liwalior, and d«rectcd seven other chiefs with all tbeir troops 
to join ill the siege. A few days after the. place was invest- 
ed, Kmj.'i >,l<in Siah died, leaving hebii'd him a name which 
was <.qn..ally respected hy his enemies and his subjects. 
I'crishta calls him “a prince of grc'at valour and capacity,” 
and Niarnat-nlia'h adds “ that he wa.s said to be inclined to 
to IsLunism, though externally beai ing Om appearance of 
a Hindu ; .aud to this circumstiineo it is to be attributed 
tliai lie never exercised violence against any person.” 

During the long reign of Alan Sinh, the power of tlie 
Gwaiicr D'maras attained its greatest splendour. Agricul- 
tui'i' nas systematically encouraged by tlie coustruction of 
iurge jht/8. nv reservoirs of water, for irrigating the fields 
during the 'by season. Thus the great Jhil to tho 

roifch-v. c,st oi Gwalior wns constructed by Kaja MTin ; and to 
him also arc .attributed mi/Si of the irrigation Jhils in the 
two disfricls of Jitw/h' and Tomari/Li)' to tho north of 
Gwalior. He wa.s also a liberal p.atron of tlie arts, of which 
his own palace, perhaps, aifords the noblest specimen of Hindu 
domestic arciiitoeture in Is ortberu India. In sculpture we • 
have to regret the los.s of the great elephant, and its two 
riders, which, won the admiration of the discriminating Baber, 
tho courtly Abul Fazl, and the simple W. Pinch-.- In music 
he was a proficient composer, as well as a munificent patron, 
and many of his comjiositions still survive to justify the 
esteem in which tliey w^ere held by his contemporaries. He 

^ of' tiie Afghans* by De^ii^pp. "tS-H ' igbI BrL Ferkhta, I, 



"8^^' '■ V 'iUlCH^OljQGICAr^ bepoet, IS^^, 

' , ', '- '■ '" ' 

wai esi^eiallj foBd of the Smkirm Bdg»f or milled haodesj df 
whidb Ttto'iw thao fo’jtr specimens, are jaamed after his 
favourite Qtijami queen, Mngnena, or the “fawn-eyed.’ 
These mce the (Jujat% .Bahul-Gujart, Mal-G-vjari, and Man^ 
' gal^Gf^ari ; and I infer from their names that this lady most 
probahiy must have had 'Some share in their composition. 
According to the hard she was the most beautiful of all Baja 
M4a’e 200 queens, not one of whom was inferior fo the 
lovely nymph I'^rvasL According to Fazl Ali, liaja Min 
was an excellent ruler, during whose reign his subjects 
i'ujoyed both |)eace and plenty, and Kharg Eai closes 
his account !»r this popular Hindu sovereign with a trite 
couplet that the rule of Baja MAn on earth was like that 
of the gods in heaven. Thus tlio 'Hindu kingdom of 
Gwalior attained its greatest splendour immediately hefore 
its downfall , and when Ha ju tiled, tlse great fortress 

WHS already beleaguerc.l by the imperial army vvliich was 
to effect its final submission. 

The reign of Tihrarnadilyit, svhieh was thus inaus- 
pieiously begun, is said by the annalists to ha^e lasted either 
two or three years ; but ill this aceount .1 liavo followed llio 
chronology of the Miihatnmadan Jiistoriim as lieing mors' tnmt. 
worthy than tliat of the hards. A/dm 1.1 umAyiin opened the 
siege by at tu‘ Kin a: the out aork ■>! Jh'idilgarh, vviiieh protects 
the eastern entranec to li.e foriress. In approaching flic 
gate, be lost greai jiunibei;. ot%nen by the steady fire cd' tl-i- 
Hindus ; but be sueeeoded at last after several nionth.s in 
carr>ing tlie .Bfulilgarh Gate iiy burning it with logs of wood 
piled up against it.* In this outwork he found a brazen 
bull, which i. ad been fora longHmc an object of worsldj* 
It was sent to Delhi and set np before the Bagdad Gate. It 
was afterwards reratrved by Akbar to Fatebpur-Sikri, where 
it uas seen liy^ Abdul Kddir in A. H. 3002, or A. J>. lobe, 
who records that it nas afterwards broken up and manu- 
factured into plates, bells, and all kinds of instruments.f 
’Idle second, third, and fourth gates were taken in the same 
manner after a most obstiriato resistance. In the first 
assault on the fourth gate, or Laksbman Paur, one of Ibra- 
him’s principal nobles, named Tuj-Ni/Ara, was killed, and 

♦ MS. : NiaBiat-UUnh’/^ Afghans, p, 74; and Briggfi" Fi'HabLt, L, 51ii- 

t Sir H, M. Elhotfft Muhamwt^d'dsji Hiskxiianto, p< 1:^9, * 



- owiLLXAE, 
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Ms A^U sliown on tibe in<ie of tbo aaoont between *^1^ 

^ fourth gates up to this pt)mt. The siege had 
for a,whole year, and only the uppermost gate or MMkm^ 
now remained to be taken, wtien JUija Vikram^ditylfej 
dreadybog the result of a final assault, auixendered on Ihvoun- 
able^ms- He was immediately forwarded to Agra to SuU^n 
Ihrdhim, who ^ve him the disferiot of Shams4h£ld as a 
a«^ cmrolied him amongst the other nobles of the Muham- 
madan empire of Delhi. Thus fell the Totnara kingdom of 
Gwalior, which had subsisted ip great power and prosperity 
for ISlO^years, in the midst of the three riral Muhammadan 
States of Delhi, Jonpur, and Malwa, each singly stronger 
than Gwalior, but each checked as much by the jealous 
rivalry of the other two, as by the undoubted strength of 
the fortress itself. 

Gwalior remained in the possession of the Ludi family 
until A. H. 932, or A. D. 1626, when the fatal battle of 
Pdnipat, where Ibrahim was killed, transferred the empire 
of Delhi from the Pathans to the Mogals. There also fell 
Vikram4ditya, the last of the Tomara Eajas of Gwalior, who, 
as a faithful vassal, had accompanied ifis suzerain to oppose 
the Mogals. His death is noted by tlie Emperor Baber,* as 

well as by the humble lliudu bard Ivijarg Eai : 

^ • 

Jujhi Virdhim Khan tohdn panjo 

JMja Tlkram M Ion ginjo. 

Ibrahim Khan died whero he fell, 

" And Eaja Vikramajit as wedi. 


Ibrahim Khan was buried on the western side of Pilnipat, 
and his modest tomb has only disappeared w ithin the last 16 
y^rs. At his tomb, says Nidniat Ullali, " on every Priday 
night an amazing number of people assemble/ and the 
jpi|grim§ of Narwar and Kanoj offer homage to the name of 
this subEme martyr.” Prom the mention of Narwar I aipr 
inclined to believe that many of the pilgrims must have been 
Hindus from the districts of Gwalior afld Narwar^ w'ho had 
traT^elled thus far to see the fatal kpot w here the last of the 
Tomara -Eajas had so gallantly faEcn. The conqueror imine«; 
diateiy took possession of Delhi, ai^d pushed , forward his isolk 


* Memoir by Erukiu^ p. 308. 
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oceupy Agra, and aeonre pnblin treasure. 
'Tlie fort of Agra, wbich was garrisoned % the troops of 
VihraraSjit, late Raja of Gwalior, held out ; hut his wives 
and children, and some of his chief followers, were seized in 
attempting to escape. “ Humdyun,” says feskihe, ” behaved 
gonorously to this ancient Hindu family, and prevented thewf 
being plundered. They, in return, showed their gratitude 
by making him a present of jewels and precious stones, 
among which, says Baber, W'as one iamous diamond which 
had been acquired by Sultan Ald-ud-din,* It weighed 8 
mkhkahi which are equal to 330 ratis, or about 580 .English 
grams. Ferisbta calculates the 8 mishkah at 224 ratk, ,J^ut 
tills must be either a misprint or an error of the copyist for 
32 li rat'kf as the raiucs of the mkhkal and rati are both well 
known. Erskiuc, in his life of Baber, has identified this 
diamond wdth the famous Kob-i-ndr described by Tavernier, 
and I think tliat he is very probably right. f Tavernier says 
that the great Mogal diamond, when rough, weighed 907 ratk, 
or 79B carats, and when cut, 31 9 1 ratk, or 279 carats. 
According to this account the great diamond of Shah Jahan 
was of exaoth/ the same weight as the great diamond of 
Baber, a coincidence of weight which is so highly impro- 
bable in two stones of this remarkable size as to be almost 
impossible. I have a dra^Jving of the Koh-i-ntir now before 
me, wbicb I made myself in 1839, w'hen Ranjit Sinh allowed 
all bis finest jewels to be, brought to the Governor General’s 
camp for inspection. This drawing enables me to .state 
positively that Tavernier’s sketch of the diamond is altogether 
w'l^ong. As I observe also that his sketches of all the twetvo 
Zodiac coins of Jahiinglr are equally faulty, I conclude that 
the drawings of both must have been made from memory. 
His description, however, is sufficiently accurate, as ho 
compares its shape to that of a half egg, but the actual 
.section should have been a longitudinal one, and not a trans- 
verse one, as shown in hLs engraving. The Koh-i-nhr also 
had a flat top, six-tenths of an inch in length, when I saw it, 
whereas Tqvernier’s drawing gives it a pointed top. His 
account of its acquisition by Shah Jahan seems too circum- - 
staatial to be doubled, but as he has made no mention what- 
ever of the great ruby inscribed with Shah Jah&n’s name, I 


^ MetHoirfi l>y Er«kkx^, p. 1^08. 
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tbial^ it jKMJSible that it may have boeu the gem wliich -was 
present^ by Mir JuiaiiS, to the hiiipcior. 

. The most interesting regarding the diamond 

presented to Bate by the OWalior faniily is the fact that it ^ 
had ^merly t)®^ged to Ala?nd-din Kbilji, of Marva. But 
how did the Toraara Eajas of Gwaiior obtain this '^ aluaU® 
gem &om the Muhammadan Kings of Malwa ? A s it certain- 
ly could not have been ceded by the powerM Khilji King to 
the wptker Raja, I think it probable that the Gwaiior Chief, 
ifirtti“#Sinh, must have been an ally of Rana Kumbho at the 
great victoiy' which the Raj purs achieved in A. H. 800, or 
A. 1). 1455, over Ala-ud-din Khilji. Ferishta states that the 
action was u severe one, and that the retreat was mutually 
sounded.* Rut as he admits that the Muhammadan King 
was persuaded by his officers to retire to M4ndu, on 
“account of the reduced numbers and wretched state of the 
camp equipments of his army,” tliere can bo no hesitation 
in accepting the account of the Hindu annalists that the 
result of the battle was a most decisive victory for the 
Hindus. This is supported by the popular tradition that the 
magiiificent pillar of liana Kumbho in Chitor was erected 
in commemoration of liis victory. Now, as Ala-ud-din only 
two years previously had entered into an offimsive alliance 
with the King of Gujarat against the JMjputs of Mewar, 

I conclude that Rana Kumbho must have sought for allies 
amongst the neighbouring Hindu princes, of whom the 
Tomara Chief of Gwalior was one of the most conspicuous* 
Mahmud’s retreat after this battle was so rapid that it is 
probable the crown jewels of Mr Uva fell into the hands of 
the HinduiS. In the same way only two years previously 
Mahmud himself had obtained “ the crown, the girdle, and'’ 
many other valuable jewels” belonging tlio King of 
Gujarfit- Similarly also, in A. 1). 1518, the “splendid 
crowu-cap and golden girdle” of Mahmud II. of Malwa fell 
into the hands of Rana Sanga, of Mewar, who retained them 
when he sot the Muhammadan prince at liberty.! These 
were now presented to Baber by jau other Vikramilditya, thef 
younger son of Rtoa Sanga. IBut in whatever way the 
Gwalior diamond was acquired ffbm the Kang of Malwa, ik 


t Ibid,— 1V.,|||I aad 263 ; aUo ISBti>iiEr’.j Memoir.^, p. 385. 
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certain that it neTer could hare hcoo 
ceded willingly* I am therefore unaMe to Jiropoae any other 
mote probable mode of its acquisition than that, ‘which has 
been suggested above. 

Shortly after the occupation of Agra, Baber pushed forward 
Babimdad with a strong force to Gwalior at the inri(ation of 
Tat^r Khan, t^e Afghan Governor, who being hard pressed 
by Raja Mangat Rai, a member of the Tomara family, chose 
rather to submit to a MusalmJln, though an enemy to his 
race, than to a ])a 4 >an, the enerhy of his religion.”* On the 
arrival of Rabimd4d at Gwalior, the Afghan Governor 
changed his mind, and would not admit him into the fort; 
but after few days’ delay Rahimd^d obtained poss^icn. of 
the place by a stratagem, which was suggested by lBiekb 
Muhammad Ghaus, a holy man of Gwalior, who po^i^sed 
great wealth and local influence. In the folloWih^ year, 
however, A. T>. 1527, Gwalior was again hlodkaued by 
Afangat Rai. In the local annals, this chief is called Mangnl 
Deo, and is said to have been a younger son of Kimt Sinh. 
lie received an estate of 120 villages in Dhondri and Amba 
of 'romargbhv, wdiere many of his descendants arC still to be 
found. ' As Kirtti Sinh died in A. I). 1479, there is nothing 
improbable in the statement that one of bis younger sons 
^ should have attempted to seize Gwalior in A. D. 1526, or 47 
V years afterwards. The attempt was unsuccessful, and the 
f{«tres8 remainded in charge of Rahi*nd4d until 1529, when 
his intended revolt was prevented by the activity of Baber, 
wlio forgave bis tread) ery at the intercession of Muhammad 
Ghaus. 

Buber died in December 1530 A. D., and was succeeded 
by his son, llumA.yun, who is said to have visited Gwalior and 
built the Kumdijun Mandir (or palace) during the early 
{^rt of his reign. In A. H. 949, or A. D. 1542, the fortaross 
was surrendered by his Governor, Abul K4sim Beg, to the* 
ceJebfjfttud Shir Shah, who, according to Hiraman, took up 
his rasidenee for some time at Gwalior, and tl^en built the 
SUr M^mdiTf and also constoictefl a large tank in its area. 
1*6 the satme year Rfiim 84h, the son of VikramMitya 
Gwalior, having failed to obtain possession of his fortress 
. , , ~ — — : — - . 

* Memoir^) p. 346$ liidki&e^s Ektorf af 4i3«. 
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from the Mogals, joined the side of their enemy, Shir Shah, 
and thus enabled his General Shuja Khan to make a complete, 
conquest of Malwa. 

In A. B. lolo Shir Shah was sncceeded by liis son ^ 
Islam, or Salim, n ho immediately marclu'-l to Ohunar to 
secure his father's treasure, wlucli he removed to the itron^er 
fortress of Gwalior. lathe followiiig year, 3 51h*, after the 
(IcUsat of the kvjflzis, LsliVn took up his re-idenee af- Gwalior, 
^vi)[i<.h now hecuine the actual capital of the kingdom, of 
Bollii. In afftn his successful campaign iu Malwa, 

}>c returned to Gwalior, .and again in 1552, after his second 
campaign against Uu Niazis, he once more repaired to his 
favourite resilience ai Gwalior. In 1553 he died ijs th*; great 
fuvticss, wdiieh afterwards remained iu the possession of his 
g-'ivru nor, Ss/ hrl Khdn, unlii A. D. 1556, tiip second year of 
Akhar's reigi', wlion Baidtia Khdn, to divert the king’s 
mio i from JoG cuti acts, projected an expedifiou against 
tjwaiior. Suiiei 3vhau, “heaving of Akbar's intentions, 
wrote to Iftron^-ab, a de'seendant of Raja Man Sinh, saying 
that as hi- ancestors had been masters of Gwaalior, and 
as he was eo>t capable of holding the ]»!ace against the 
king, he -.voidd put it into Ibe possession of the Raja 
for a reaseardth' sum. llani Sah availed himself of this 
offer and ir.ov' d t(. wards the fort , but Yekbitl Kh4n, 
u ho possi'i si'il an ostaio in the neighbourhood of Gwalior, 
hnviric' raised bis vmssal.-, attackt d and defeated the Hindu 
pr'inc', u he ff'd into the dominions of tbo Rana. After which 
\'rj<!,«al K!!.:i'>i hr! viug invested Gwalior, Subel Kh:lu siirren- 
dered u inn - lii- b.-ind.s.” I'bis is Ferishta’s aecoutft, hut that 
cl -Fn-'.i .Mi and bi.s e('pyi«t llirmnati is somewhat differeut,. 
Aeeerdiiv;; !o to dr version, Gw’ulior remained after Isiim,’ 
Biuih’.. cleuth “ in l.iie hands 'd liaJihal, a slav'o of Shir Shah, 
who bel l it until Akbar eaiue to the throne. The Rajputs, 
however, desiroe.s of regaining their nneient ascendancy ia 
these pari s, wit !i ftnm Sah, a son of BikramAjit, assembled 
a large ioree and at tucked the fm tress tJpon this occa- 
sion, A'and Khun, one of .Akbar’s generals, was de.spatched 
to relieve and lake possession of )t, -Wbn u Kaha arrived at. 
Gwalior he wa.-. nnd oy the furoes of Ham Sah, and 
obstinate battle of tliree day.s’ continuance ensued, 
which ended in favour of AkbtW.’s troops. Aft er this Babhal 
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suMuedi and the fort to be llaken, which, 
•afteirafMi't siege, was complett^l'’ The diff^ence of the 
Governor’s name, in these two aecoiinis is owibg, chiefly to 
the uncsertainty of the Per^^ian obai-actcrh in ihe.rendcrtng of 
proper names. Tints SuJiel and JBahbal, vihclher written 
without, points, or with points carelcsidv inserted, are almost 
inflistingi'ishable. So Dow reads liihil, where 
reads Snkei. 


.Briggs 


jH'r. 


According .to I'eri. -Ida, ilAui Sail took refuge with the 
K.'irc), that is, with the ruler of Mowar, a proceeding which 
is CAplaino'd by Um Inci that. Ids s()n, SaHvidsau. lurd married 
;i j’.rinee>‘" (he date fd ila'.n Sah’s death is Tiot 

stated, but n.', lie nm^f have lery yc*U’:>'‘ in 1526, vdieu 
bi.Wathi.'r wa^ kil.'cd at the battle oi’ Pu!ii])ar,. it is proba- 
ble that he in, ly have jived as btt<' ;is J i>. I5*>r>, ®ipd, ] 
'na]>s, even iatm. A'rtordiug to 'bod. ]ton<,'Tev, ilie* .E„,„ 
GuiUor Wos -lliC only IhijpuL <*hirj‘ vU note who escaped the 
run '■‘•.-.ere of bkhar's I'swiu't on Oidior in 1508. Tins most 
have been the ynupg Prhe * Su'h ahaii w}:o, as tbe husband 
f.i' a bisourmi |)]:nce^^. and as a refuLnie at lln- Sisodiya 
court, V, as dom 'y ''■ 'ncal !<■> tiglif. jin tue liana’s can.se. 'I'hc 
gr*'ui idrtrt .-.s was n.^w in the haadv of Akbar. but tiu' des- 
cendant of jhe anci n.d d’ nn.ara Kings was still acknow lodged 
by all the Ibaipul i.du N as *])'; lb5j.a of Gwalior. Bui tbe 
],>o'.r:r ol d. ! !,-,r was lua gio:,’., and jim poli.-v tee, card.', fallen 
]'i:i'ee.-, ic-.j '■a-fudliaiiaa • > !;e resisted Aw ati\ length of time. 
V' '! iind ace.)! .! jj|o{y jV,.ni the Pohitas' niscription that tbo 
iuvson-cf S.'jiiv.ihun. na.meti SiiCutni-mhi and Jiof/a-- An/a, 
Jtaa accepj.ed service, under 1 1)0 groat Mogal Emperor, and 
XU'W’ }!!•() nd to record Hie fact !hat Jalal-ud-tliu Shah bad 
deshrnatrd them as “ unique heroes.”* It is most proh.ahie, 
thorcAire, tiro Hicir fat her bad died some time before Akbar, 
or about A. D. 1565. Prom the llohMs iuseriptin.n we 
learn tliut Sy.dtua-Sahi died Iseforo S. KISS, or A. D. 1631, 
and that his younger Imdiier, Mitra 8etw, was at that lime 
governor of that fort. Of 'the further fate of Mi'tra Sena 
notldng i.s known ; but the Tomara zamindars continue the 
family of the elder brother, Syama Sdlii, for three generations 


^ 5;ce traiu>lutiott i/f ike Eokjitx»' kgiCT’ptB'n in Be^al Astatic Sodetv’h jemrnai 
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iafcr*. S;^'t\ma had two socs, Sangvama-Hi'-M and ISAirfyana 
Dijsa, ol’ wliojii th'^ formei’ siiccoodod to t)i - oon.loal title of 
■liaja of Gwalior, abo’it A. .n. ^^o'.-rar^l.•^s son waa 

Kaja Kishen Sinh. who iTitist have di.d '•.hrno A, 1). 17K>, 
leavin::' two sons, Bijay Sinh and U-i-I ir'‘uh, both o.' whom 
were obiiged to nenk rux'uge in I -jaypur. The formal tb'‘*d 
in S. ISrjb, or A. B. .17&1. 'vviilit.nt issun, hot ibo slesoen- 
dants of lao kdicv are still living in Ijciayfvnr, 

On ilic decay ot the ithihaimiifnlan ernidrc .f fleli’ in 
the middle of tlm hisi fenlurv. I he f •: tros,-/ cf Oueidwi* was 
sei/cn by the J/,t OhicL* of O-'diad, fivei) w/'.o i; ‘Y.-lc ‘■’norily 
aftcvw?)>‘ils taken by !be htahfctin ■ B; A. 1) J77b ;i was 
oaf!'. 'jied hy o-ori! ;de i y tlio lb'; e-li tro';*- ;. d'-n’ ^Fajor 
Pophaii!. end n,a>' lUaO.-, >jviv tf> d’..' ih. m of (/■■‘hou, 

iioni H lioui it aoH once UKue buvoii by Madhoj? hjodhta iti 
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long in'cjiptions. iVo'i JA ami A. 'V'> ■» h nolcn-g to a very 
interesting {Hn''ud of 1:n liisfoiy > ii.e-'diiaiely tn're'''.iir!g the 
iirsi i:ap.,iirc of tie' f rt oy llio b' uli-ov.inadai.s. Ao. X, 
WecUd be s'specia'fv valuable, as it is ded in tlu! time of the 
Pariiiar Poij.as, and nouid af.i-'ar oontaiu, as I h.ave 
already ‘•vnTgosb'd^ tlio uame of Aoi lUiln Citt-ndra, the B.S.tUoi’ 
Chief of Kau'.’j. 
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XVn. NURABAD. ’ ■ 

Nut^bAdisan inconsiderable town, situated on tbe old 
liigb road between Agra and Gwalior, at 63 miles to the 
south of the former, and 15 miles to the north of the latter. 
The houses ave mostly of stone, but the place iS much cl^eayed 
since the time of the Mogal Emperors. It contains a maspd, 
built in A, H. 1071, or A. ,D. 1660, a id a larii^e ruined 
sarAi, huilt in the year A. H. 1072, or A. 1>. l.'561,^as stated 
in an imteription over the western gate. Both of these 
were erected by Motaraid Khan. It Wsts also of a fine 
bridge of seven arches ovei* the SAnk River, which is attri- 
buted by the people to the same reign. The arches, which 
are all pointed, are 18 feet 10 inches in span, resfing on 
piers 16 feet 9 i iches thick, and 21 1 feet high to the spring. 
The roadway of the bridge between the abutments is 260 
feot in length, and 32 feet 9 inches in breadth, and the 
walled roadway of the approaches is 48 feet in breadth. 
The long lines of parapet a.re broken with sciuare.headed 
trefoil openings, and are ornamented with four pairs of 
small octagonal rainareis on the central piers and abniraents. 
Altogether this is a very fine specimen of a ■Muhammadan 
bridge, although ir. possesses the usual Indian fault of 
excessively thick piers. In the two Narwav bridges, the 
piers are of the same thickness ns the span of the arches, 
but in the Nurabad bridge the thickness of tlic piers is 
exactly one-ninth less than tlio span of the arches. This 
difiereneo W'as, however, much too small to save the bridge 
from being turned by the strmm, and wdien 1 first saw it 
in 1850, there was an open gap of 100 feet in length at the 
northern end. _ There is a fair sketch of t ho bridge' in Tod’s 
Rajasthan, which, ho-wever, scarcely does justice to it, as it is 
deficient in those architectural details which form the most 
pleasing part of the structure. Inside the sarai there is a 
small tomb of Guna Begam, the w'idow of the notorious 
Vazir GhAzi-ud-din, who 'was equally famous for her poetical 
talent as for her beauty. It boars the short inscription — ' 
“Alas ! Guna Begam ! 1189,” or A. 1>. 1775. 

XVITI. KlITWAR, OR KAMANTALPUR. 

KutwAr is situated on a low rocky hill in a bend of the 
Athin River, 10 miles to the north-east of Kurabad. Its 





hA -wbioh wa^s 

I^aafc-BbM tJm father of Kuiiti, 
wKo bec^fae the mother of ; the tit/F4odii bit>thers. Jfs 
antiquity ia uwioubted, as there hi an accumulatioTi of 
from 20 to SO feet of ruins on th&“iop of the rock, in which 
o\d coins are found in considerable numbeif, Wilford calis 
Ihe jalaco. Xut .vah and says that its ancient name tyas Kdnti- 
pura which he identifies with the Kdntipuri of the Piir4nas, 
one of the chief eities of the nine Mdga kings. I give the 
name as I obtained it on the spot, but I have also heard it 
called KnnJalpufi , which is the form used by Kharg Bai,and. 
w'hich is said to be derived from the Princess Kunti herself. 


The local traditions are unanimous in making Kutiv^r more 
ancient than Gwalior, and, if Wilford is right in identifying 
it with the Khntipuri of the Purdnas, its greater/anliqnity 
is uudoubtoil. It is also said to have belonged to 8on, 

the founder of Gtvalior, previous to his adventure 'eith the 
hermit Gwdlipd, The ruins cover an extent of aliout f>j:c 
square mile, the highest point being on the west, -vhere a 
small mud fort was erected by Chhatrpati, Eana of G >had, 
about 150 years ago. The well inside is 120 feet dt^ep, which 
sliows tlic height of the castle above the bed of the river. 
Of this iicight the u]>permost portion of 30 feet consists of the 
ncouinulatcd ruins of former buildings, which rest on a low 
rocky hill or mmuid, about 50 feet above the general level 
of the fields. The position is well chosen for dejence, as it 
is prctected on two sides hy the River Ahsin. On the noi'th^' 
east side, where tiic rock stretches across the river, the steep 
sand-sione clilf is not less than 40 feet in height, and quite 
inaocessibJe. But on the laud faces to the south and east, 


the hill has a geiitlc slope, and therefore must have been 
formerly protected by wsalls. _ There are, however, no traces 
of walls at the present day, nor could we reasonably expect to 
find any, for the place is said to have decayed very rapidly after 
the foundation of Gwalior, and the consequent transfer of 
the seat of government from Suhaniya and Kutwhr to that 
fortress. It is said to have been the most ancient capital of 
the Gwalior district, and I see no reason to doubt the 


generally accepted tradition, that it is as old as the time 
of the five Pandus, or about 1400 B. C. At present the 
mound is only -partially occupied hy the mud fort already 
mentioned, and 1,396 stone houses containing about 7,000 
inhabitants. But some of 4bo houses of the zamindars are 



very fine ones, with higWy ortiameiited gateways. Tlie stuall 
tei 3 i|i ^}0 of Anibik4 Devi is attributed to Suraj Sen, but, as it 

now stands, 4t is eortainly modern. r 

« , 

XIX. 8UHANIYA, OR SlJDHIKj?UR. 

•fPbe old town of Siihaniya is situated on the north bank 
of tbe liiver Ah sin, 14 miles to tlie north-east of Kut wir, 
and 25 miles to the north of Gwalior, It is popularly said 
to have been 12 h>s, or 24 miles, in circuit, and the po.'^itions 
of its four gates are confidently stated to have been, Ist, at 
Biioni, one kos distant on the east, where two gate-piJiars are 
still standing ; 2nd, at Baoripura, one /^o.v to the west, where 
a gateway, with portions of two side walls, still exists ; 3rd, 
at Phrfiwas, two kos to the north ; and 4th, at Barha, two 
kos to the south, where tlie two sides of a gateway are still 
standing. These points wmuld giro a circuit of 12 kofi. and 
would also carry the city across'the xilisin Biver, which is 
almost impossible. I am willing, however, to accept the 
local tradition as good evidence of the large size of the city 
in former days, which is iuriher c<>rroborated hy the great 
extent of the existing ruins. The size, however, has "^been 
very much exaggerated, as the utmost liiniLs that .1 could 
trace do wtl, show a greater e> tent than Ihrce miles in length 
from east to west, and one auu half mile from north to .south, 
or altogether a circuit of aim: miles. AVithin the.se limits, the 
ground, in many places, is thief ly strewn with fragmonts of 
scuii)ture and .squared stones, amongst wdiieh ancient coins 
are found in consideralde numbfirs after the annual ruins. 

Sifdhinjjur, or SuJmmija, is said to h.avu been built about 
2,000 years ago by the ancestor of Sni'aJ Sen, the founder 
of Gw'^alior. Its original name is not known, and its present 
name is referred to Suraj Sen. wlio, after liaving bathed in the 
tank attached to the temple of Am hikA Devi," was cured of 
leprosy, and’ in grateful remembrance assumed the name of 
Snddhann, or Sodhana Pala, which means “ cherished by the 
purifying” goddess Amhika Devi. At the same time he 
changed tho name of the town to Suddhanopura, or Snddha^ 
nh/a, which has now been corrupted to Sudhmpw 7 \ or 
Suhaniya. 

His queen, the Rani KoJmnamii, is said to have built 
the great temple^ called tho Kohanjyur-ntath^ which iryisible 
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.Gwalior., This temple is now muck isenii^, 
■ to show fthat, in size at Xeaatji it 

.must have availed the largest temples, of Northern Ihdia, 
although it is much inferior to them both, in the quantity 
“of its sculpture and in the richness, and e^ent of its afohi- 
tepfeural ornamentation. It is about 100 feet in height, qnd 
the same in length. The only parts now standing hre the 
M&h'^Mmidapff , or great hall, the Antardla^ or anto^ 
chamber, and the- Oarhha-griha^ or sanctum. The lower 
half of the sanotuni is square, with projections on each side, 
surmounted by 'a higbly ornamented cornice. Above this 
the tower rises in a paraboloidal form diminishiug rapidly 
towards the top, which is crowned by the serrated anialaka 
fruit. As the smaller tower of the Muhd-Mandapa is 
finished in a similar manner, I infer with some certainty 
that the entrance porch, or Arddha-Manda'pa, must also 
have been crowned nith an aumlaka fruit. If the traditions 
of llie people could be relied on, tbe date of this temple 
would be fixed iji tbe time of Suraj Sen, the founder of 
Gwalior, about A. I). 275. But the tapering form of the 
tovTji’ is of a much later period, and as the building was 
ori .finally dedicated to Vishnu, I do not think that it can be 
assigned to an earlier dale than the seventh or eighth century, 
or perliaps even later. It is said to have been ruined by one 
of the Muhammadan Kings of Delhi. Ills name is not 
given, but I conclude that ho must have been Sikandar 
Lodi, partly because the temple w:is still frequented by pil- 
srrims in the Sam vat year 1497, or A. D. 1440, and partly 
because Sikandar, who reigned froixt 1494 to 1517 A. I)., is 
known to have destroyed all the temples in the neighbour- 
ing towns of Narwar, Mandrel, and Ilimatgarh. The' 
inscription just referred to is cut on one of the inner pillars 
of the temple, and records the adoration of a pilgrim at the 
shrine of Vishnu during the reign of King Dunggnra. In 
lat'u* years the fane has been turned into a shrine for the 
Un-gam of Siva, hut it is now altogether desecrated and 
deserted. 


The great temple just described stands on the western 
side of the ruins, one mile to the north-west of the present 
village of ^ubaniya. The village contains a small mud 
fort, about (KK) feet square outride, and .upwards of 300 
inhabited houses, of which one-third are oeoupmd by Sanawar 
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Brahman??, and onc-tliird by Tor:’,r 3 Ji:;jpuw. Close to 
the 'idllncfe, OB. tLo west si^lo, tliorr •« ./s-mall temple 'of 
Ambilvd i>oyi, and ahotbcr of Vishnu, in the eoun-jard of 
these teniples a number ol scu-p’ures ceHe<;ted. amongst 
which I ob-.erved a iiguro of /’eewM, or th-^ dwru*!' i'.cama- 
tion of Vishnu, and anol.her of J>? 'p.! slayoi .• ilic ji^^-’hes-imr, 
or buffiiio-denion. Here also I fou'.,d iho i/u'ec inseriptions. 
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it is (I'jul.? d ])y •'■tiuo -[.‘fit' I'eu'-.'s each •'? in 
Iieiahr. All tie-ne ar** siaud''; r .‘ual jtjj! i, .'o J lu’c v- o^slhp' 
ped by ih-" ^ ‘.‘ioa > 

Of llic hisii'fy o! i:: •. r. . i dd <.'<v jcavii tiuoi it 

was bf:v'<-'gn:'l ;md r:dnc.! 0,-_. ? d .mu i ; ; u; >vanoj, 

who ruiiMl li ,uji A. i') 1 i l;:.., i ius t'Mud'.vn jem-hu- 
rah’S ;.y r*'’..- ding of t!u‘ -r: d.’or ■; .u.-juit-’ , '.V 'm X,^ n' =,u 3 
btx\o rf.df'r’ed lo f-.j\inua xdt.u'.dra, tin- , ■ '1. r-i- V iara, 
or Ajayu Claeid ,.t Ax 'I’-d tiioe it i.'- - ue .vtis no 

ilaja of ^nhani^n eui. uni} a iwie-'i’ha: ar 'Kv .subjec!. 

(Avalior. 

Pv. t’biUps fclu' Mi nihil- d'sc '■? n t .(nu'ilya 

was tho aei|iu!?itiiin of a fang .-iouc ‘.i.o v, .>h the 

numorc.-al hpurcs 1r.)T)j 1 h. LJ m. r.'oi-ii'.r ^ '’'l-'r I is age 
?s donblfni, I'ul ?< is Inh-r.^; i an ’.la. .inu of iu< ilvr and 
earlier f-iiroi A. i). 70u. 1 an; <o i; t... the 

tifi is Oi sixib <•■■( I ury. To-- i-yu-. rs Ij-un 1 .y- ‘Jh - re re- 
pi’esee.iod he separate <'yphers,, frera IJ, t<. Id .are re!'ri*'i,>r>ted 
iu tiio 'ltui5>.in .fa..hion hy .If vr-.il t 'o' ■ } /‘S' 1, h',. tu d 8 

added on the lagiu, 1 iu- ILaite fw t I is a < ominuathu! of' 
the 1*'^ aad th , i'. This siab ,* hare ri.!n''a ly sent to .Londori, 

XX. BUltl Oh <'A D wriA.N'PERI. 

The old city of (''h'mderi is .suuatcd^ \) nules to the 
north north-wesi of the pre.seni city., and the saiuc distance 

fcJee Bou^h'! A - vfe-iA atiJ, 1 _ ‘ ^ M hr! 
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to ihd viEsst nortlj-wost of ibo on Hlie /]0etwn 

River opposite Lalitpur. It has been® in rams for several 
oenturieii, but the exact period of its desertion is not knovru. 
it was certaiidy occupied for some time after the Muham- 
loydan conquest of Malwa, as ttiere are small domes orown- 
ini? the cupolas of the palace. The immediate cause of its 
der«iy was the tmnsfer of the local government to the new 
city and fort of Chilndori, hut as the date of this oveut is 
nnknowu, I can only coujectare that it may have taken place 
early in tlic iifteonth century, soon aftar Mdlwa had bocorae 
.an independent kingdom. The jx^-ple are unanimous in 
rcf 'rvmg its foimdatiou to the Chandel princes of Mahoha, 
who reigned froui about A. X). 700 to 1184. ibe name is 
pronci, Uiced iiidiilorcntly, either as Coanderi or ChA.ndoii, 
])ut iho latter alone is used for the famous g^'s^nraer muslins 
wJueh. are still manufactured in the new city.^ The first 
meution of Chanderi tliat I have been able to find is j\v 
T'erishia, who states that in A, TI. ()10, or A. 1). Idol, 
Kfisir-ud-diu Malunud, of Delhi, .subdued ChanJen and 
J^laiwa, over wbich he appointed a governor. As tbt-re is 
no mention of any siege, T conclude that this must bai'c 
been ukl Clemdori, and not the .strong fort of now Chanderi, 
whielg in ilioso days, would most probably have held nut fen 
a whole vear. iiutead of being captured wilbout any apparent 
reststence. Eut this conquest was not permanent, as the 
Hindus uere airain in possession of Chanderi before ibe time 
of Ala-ud-diu Kbilji, who, in A. D. 1298, we- rccommeudcd 
by i.im kotwai of Delbi to conquer “ the s<mlhern kingdoms 
of Hindustan, such as Rantambhawar, Chitor, dtilwar, and 
Chdink'r’ '' This recommendation was carried out m A . D. 
1904. when las general, Ain-ul-mulk of Multan, “ reduced 
the cities of Ujain, Majidu, Dlulr, and Ciianderi.” lu A. D. 
1921 tlie piare was still in tlic hands of the Muhammiulan^ 
when Tughlak Shah despatched his son with ttie troops of 
Cb4nderi, Badaop||and Mfilwa against TelingJtmi. From this 
time it remained in the hands of tlic Kings of Delhi until the 
end of the tblrtcenlh centmy, when Dilkwar Khan, Governor 
oi’ Milvva, taking advantage of the troubled state of the 
country during the invasion of Timur, declared his indepen- 
dence and became the first Muhammadan King of Malwa. 
Cidinderi is not mentioned again until A, D. 1434, when 
Mahmud Kbilji bestowed the district on .Nusrat Khan, who 
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was, however, shortly affcerwarfls displacea by H4ii K41|i. 
la the foliowiag ye^ Kaaa Kumbho. of Chitor, 'invaded 
Milwa aad “ occupied CMnderi, where tho inhabitants and 
soldiers of H4ji K41u revolting from him, received the 
(Hindu) prince with every demonstration of jov Mahrdnd 
then proceeded in person against Chiljulei’i, which held out 
for ei|pt months before the city was taken, an, I after a few 
days the garrison of thehilhfort'capilrilatcd. The Cinandcri 
last-mentioned must certainly bo the htH.-fori of new 

ChA,nderi, and not the old eHy of Bari Clj 'iudcri, wiiicb, 
though walled, was not capable of making a protraefed 
defence. The city alone is mentioned by ibn Batuta, who 
visited it about A, D. 1335, during the reign of Muhasuitiad 
Tiighlak. Ilis words are — “ A^'e next came to the city of 
Ch<inderi, which is large;’' and as he makers no alJusion to 
the fortress, I think it most probable tlmt his notice must 
refer to the old city. 

Hurl Chanderi is situated on the S 5 )iir ot a hill which 
rises about 300 feet above the tabJo-land on the *’igh western 
bank of tlie Botwa lUver. It now covcroii v. jtb dense 
jungle, which can only be ponetraU'd by a. fev/ o, rrov/ paths 
made > ’ the woou-cuKcrs froin the, a-cighlM'iamg’ villages. 
The oa, ;•Ll entrance, -which is t’ne n’ 0 '«f (‘C'sHde, is still in ' 
good G., ,T. A reucbly-jiaved ro; (i cat i'i too no 'th side of 
the hill leads up to a gateuay, inrido which the read is more 
carefully paved, and is project :;! by a p owjjct wall for about 
half a mile up to a second gateway, vlO.-L forms the main 
entrance to tlio ancient city. I’bis gattm ay is J 5 feet high and 
12^ feet wide,, and is still in good order. It is b'ailt entirely 
of stono, but the lowwr pait ouiy, which is made of large 
stones, appeals to mo to be of liiii da workmanship. Op 
the door-posts arc .sculptured two female figures holding 
vases of flowers, which are certainly Hindu. But the upper 
part of the gateway, wliich is crowned tpr a,, loop-holed . 
p^pet with pointed liattlements, must, I think, hi|ve been 
by the Muhammadans. t At a short dist^co inside 
towards the north-west, there is a large ruined building 
which is called the palace. Only tlie lower walls of this 
building now remain, but there is a small balcony of four 


• Britcg*’ VeiMhta, IV., 201 

t See Pkte XCII. tor » viw of IL' gate'iv.r,- :,{ iliiu deiKJrtad city. 
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pillara resting on projecting brackets* and crowned by a 
bemia^herio^ dbme, wbicli is certainly posterior to the 
Huhammadan conquest, and which was moat probably built 
by one of the early Musalmd^n Governors. 

To the south of the palace I found tlie remains of two 
temples, but they were so ruinous, the stones were so large, 
and the brushwood so thi(-‘k, that I was unable to ascertain 
anything about them. Amongst the ruins of one of them I 
found a stone inscrihod with some mediceval letters of the 
tenth or eio.venth century. I found also the carved mouth 
of the water-spout which once gave exit to the water which 
bad been poured over the. idol enshrined inside. I was 
unsuccessful in my search for figures amongst the ruins, but 
at a distance, in a small room only 2o feet by ,6 foot, I found 
21 Jain figures placed aeninst the walls, of which 19 were 
standing and 2 seated. Tiie last two I recognised from tlicir 
symbols of the Siiv/siiAa, or mystic cross, and the crescent, 
as Supdr.'iirrirtulha and Chrnulrap.-tdjh'A, who are the sevemth 
and eightih of the 21 pontiils of the Jains. 

XXL CIIANDLRI. 

The fortress of Chandcri is situated on a low flat-topped 
hill on the edge of the table-land overlooking the va]lf>y of 
the Betwa. Tlie bed of the rh’er, opposite Chanderi, is 1 J>50 
feet above the sea ; the city of Chanderi. on t he tahlc-hind, is 
25t> feet higher, or 1,390 above the sea ; and the fort is 230 feet, 
above the city. The fort is (me and quarter mile in length from 
north to south by thrcc-fonrtlis of a mile m breadth. It is 
very irregular in shape on the north and east faces, but the 
circuit o. the walls, measured on my plan, is rather more 
than 1 miles. This includes the or citadel, which 

occupies the north-west quarter ol the fort, or somewhat less 
than one- fourth of the whole area. The present city is, pro- 
perly speaking, only an outwork of the fort, the greater 
part of the actual city to the north and west being in ruins. 
Including the present city as an outwork, the whole circuit 
of the fort of Chanderi is upw^ards of five miles, or just the 
same size as Gwalior.* According to my information, the 
city still contains 1,393 houses, and about 7,000 inhabitants. 


♦ See Plato XCIIL for a map of CMiideru 
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moluding 600 houses of Musalm^u weavers. There are also 
17 houses of Kanojiya Brahmans, 100 bouses of Bmdekt 
Bajputs, 60 houses of Jajhotiya Baniyas, and 30 houses of 
Sr^ahiSf hr Jains. But the ruins of the true city outside, 
file walls extend over a space of at least three square' miles, 
from the Sinhpur palace on the north to the KattUgMti on 
the south, a distance of four miles, with a mean breadth of 
about three-quarters of a mile. The greater part of this 
space is covered with the ruins of stone-houses, amongst 
which the most conspicuous arc tho tomb of Mewa Shah, 
and a Mudrmsa, or college. The tomb is situated on a lofty 
monnd, which was most probably the site of a Hindu temple. 
There are popularly said to be 360 public buildings of 
several kinds, as 360 Masjkls, 360 Madraasa, or colleges, 
360 Betoris, or reservoirs of water, 360 Sarak, or inns, 
and 360 Tombs. Eew of those buildings now exist, and none 
of any architectural pretensions ; hut the numbers may be 
accepted as showing the popular ripinion as to the great 
extent of the citv in former davs. 

•i- *> 

The lower out-work or present city has live gates ; on 
the cast is the TdUya. Barvuza, on the liorfh is tlio JDelhi 
Barwdza, or Delhi gate ; on the wesi are the Fakir Boni'Aza 
and the Chowjo JJarirdza, and on the south is the Kh/ini- 
Bartodza, or “ bloody gate,” which leads up to the citlideL 
The last gate received its name from its position at tlsc foot 
of the cliff, from which condemned criminals were hurled. 
The cn trainee to the citadel is caiicd tlu' lloicd iJancaza, or 
“ windy gate.” Idio buildings inside are now poor and 
ruinous, but the llawd Malud^ or “ pfdaee of breezes,” was 
probably as convenient and comfortable a residence as the 
more costly edifices of otlier places. The fort is badly 
supplied with water, tho citadel being dependent on a single 
tank inside, which frequently dries up, and on a large tank 
at the foot of the hill outside, which is connected with the 
upper works by a covered w^ay. This tank is called the 
Kirat Sdgar, but I was unable to gain any trustworthy in- 
formation regarding the date f)f its construction. Some 
referred it to Kirtti-Vcirmma, the Chandel Prince of Mahoba, 
who reigned in the latter part of the eleventh century. But 
as this would place the erection of the Chandcrl fort long 
prior to the Muhammadan conquest, I think that the tradi- 
tion is very doubtful. 
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The most ^ario’us work about Cbtoderi is the Katti- 
. gaie” which is a pass hewn through the 

rook in the form of a gateway on the high r<md leading 
from Ohinderi towards the south. The main outling is iol 
‘ feet in length by 39 feet in breadth and 80 feet in height. 
In the middle of the cutting, a portion of rock has been left 
which is hewn into the form of a gateway, with a pointed 
arch flanked by sloping towers. This opening is 17 feet long 
and feet wide.* On the north side of the pass a long 
flight of steps, also hewn out of the rock, leads to the top 
of the gateway, over which are some small rooms now in 
ruins. On each side of the gateway there is a sunken tablet 
containing tvro inscriptions, — one in Persian, and the other in 
Nagari letters, — in which it is recorded that this most useful 
and costly work was made by Jiman Khdn, the son of Shir 
Khan, in the Smnmt year 1617, or A. D. 1490, during the 
reign of Ghiils Shah, of M41wa. The people still call him 
Chiman Khan, and his name is so written in the Nagari in- 
scription. His father, Shir Khan, then hold the governor- 
ship of Chanderi, but he rebelled on the death of GhiAs 
SLiah in A. D. 1500, and was apparently succeeded by his 
son, as Ferishta states that the government was conferred on 
Himat Khan, VihiQh. I presume to be the same name as Jiman 
Khdn, as the two might easily be mistaken when written in 
Persian characters.! 

I have already stated that the earliest notice wliioh I 
have been able to find referring with certainty to the great 
fortress of Chanderi, is FerishWs brief account of its siege 
by Ala-ud-din Mahmud, of Malwa, in A. 1). 1438.! The 
place had belonged to his predecessors, the Ghori Kings of 
Malwa, and, ai'tcr Mahmud's successful rebellion, it was 
occupied by Prince Umar Ghori aided by a large force of 
Rajpiitjs, which was led by Rama Kumbho in person. “ The 
siege of Ohftndcri occupied eight months, when Sultan 
Mahmud, becoming impatient, resolved to take it, if possible, 

• X,CIV. for a view of fchi» gateway. ^ ' 

t Bee B«oga' Asiatic Society’s Joumal, IT., 548, for a notice of thw gateway by Lieute- 
nant Macdom'd* Ho calls it famous gMt or which hae been cut mth 

stupendouR Ul'Our through a solkl high.’* The iriscription, it is aaid, 

forth that the lefty gate of numii near the tank, were erected by Juman Khans, 

»f>a of Shir Khsn, by order of the Sultaa Ghi^-ud-din on the 14th 

Saai A. H. 700/’ This date should be 900 A. or A, D. I49k, the writer having ra^ 

or «6ven instead 6f tim or nine* 

7 Briggs’ Feriahta, iY., 204. 
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by surprise ; and, heading a party himself, he escaladed the 
lower town in the dead^nf night, and carried it, putting manj^ 
of the enemy to the sword. Some few made their escape . 
into the hUr fort, but they were closely besieged,” and, after 
a few days, surrendered themselves on condition that their ’ 
liT<6« should be spared. Tbe government was then conferred 
on Malik Muzafar Ibrabim, wbo was still in charge in A. D. 
1433, when he joined his master on his invasion of Gujrdt, 
E^here he did good service with the Chanderi troops. A few 
’ years ,: later he must either have died, or have been removed, 
as hi^ successor, Mahabat K-han, was killed in battle in 
A. 1>. 1461. 

Tbh next mention of Chllnderi is in A. D. 1482, when 
Shir Khan, the governor, was directed by his master, Ghi4a 
Shah, of Maiwa, to collect the forces of Bhilsa Shrangpur 
and Ohhnderi for the purpose of opposing Bahlol Lodi, of 
Delhi, ■ who had attacked Itantambhhwar.* Shir Khan 
marched to Bi4na, hut Bahlol, rather than risk a battle, re- 
treated, and Shir Khan pursued him towards Delhi, when 
the politic Bahlol paid him a sum of money to retire without 
molesting tjie country. Eighteen years later, in A. D. J 500, 
during the disorders that follow'cd on the accession of Nasir 
Shah, Shir Khan rebelled, and being joined by many other mal- 
content nobles, advanced tow'ards the capital, lie was defeat- 
ed by the king in person near Sfu*angpur, wlio pursued him 
as far as ChA-nderi, and then returned to bis capital of Mfmdu. ‘ 
Shir Khan again returned to ChAnderi to collect fresh troops, 
but being attacked by the king’s forces within two kos of the 
city, he was mortally wounded and died while ho was bemg 
carried from the field on an elephant. His body was after- 
wards disinterred by Nasir Shah, and hung up in the town* 
of ChAnderi. He w’^as most probably succeeded by his son 
Jiman Khan, as I have already noticed in my account of 
the Katti-Ghdti. 

In A. D. 1513 Shirza Khan was governor of Chanderi, 
but nothing is recorded of him save his loyalty to the reign- 
ing prince, Mahmud II. Inthoeatne year he \vas succeeded 
W Boh^t Khan, who, dreading ilie influence of Medini Bai, 
the Bajput minister, first excused himself from attending at 


* Briggs' Foridii*, IV., 237. 
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! WEOtli afterwards wout into open rebellion witii 

many^tber nobles. Ibe prince, 8&hib Khapi, was invited to 
assume the reins cf ^vernment, and thej^ a peti- 

, tion to Sikandar.Iiudi, of Delhi, begging hiin to lend a force 
to their, assistance, because “the infidel Bajpnfs tmd ^hed 
an alarming ascendancy oyer the Muliammadans in Halwa,” 
and their chief, Medini Eai, “ had virtually become master 
of the country and its resources.”"^ Sihib- Khan adraneed 
to ChAnderi, where he was met by Bohjat Khan, and pro* 
claimed king under the title of Muhammad Shah, hfahmud 
immediately moved towards Ch&nderi, but his march was 
chected by the arrival of the Delhi army of 12,000 horse, 
which Sikandar Ludi had despatched for the support of the 
new king. Dcrishta states that a proposjil was made secretly by 
Medini Bai to read the public prayers, and to coin t he money 
in the name of Sikandar, which was spumed by Bohjat Khan, 
as it ofiered him no personal advantage whatever. He accord- 
ingly made an excuse to separate himself from the Delhi 
troops, which was the very object that Medini Bai 
W'ished for. The Delhi troops were then re-called, and 
Bohjat Khan, despairing of further assistance, made 'over- 
tures for peact^ which w'crc gladly accepted by Mahmud, 
who coded to tne i*id>el prince, the forts of Baisin, Bhilsa, 
and Dhfimoni for Lis support, and presented Mm with ten 
lakhs of copper tankaa and twelve elephants. By these 
terms the fort of Ch&nderi reverted to the king, and was 
garrisoned by Medini E,ai’s Bajput followers. TMs able 
chief also managed to get posses.sion of the strong fort of 
Gigron, the capital of Khichiw^ra. But Mahmud’s eyes 
being now opened to the designs of his mmistmr, he resolved 
to garrison these forts with his own troops, and marched 
against Gagvon. But, Medini Bai being joined by B4na 
Sanga, of Chitor, Mahmud was defeated and taken prisoner, 
and CMnderi and Gdgron thus remained in the possession Of 
the Hindus. In 1518, however, Ghilndcri would appear to 
have been recovered by the rebel chiefs, as Ibrahim Ludi, of 
Delhi, deputed an officer to Ch^nderi “ to remain with Mu- 
hammad Khan, the Prince of Malw^a.”t 

The possession of ChS,nderi had been one of fihe 
cherished objects of Sikandar Ludi. As early as 1506 ho haS 

* Briggg’ PcnnJitA, IV., S58, 25B. . 

+ Ibkl. I,. 594. 
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Tcngeanoe/’* ISabor Jpoacbed |Tlie place on tl]^ SOtli Janutnry 
1528, and having in vaAn offer^ to Modiai itai the district 
of ShamsIlbM in exchange for Chanderi, proceeded to con- 
stmei ins batteries^ and to make preparations for an escalade. 
On the 28tli he captured the lower out- work of the fort by 
escalade, aud on the following morning assaulted the citadel. 
The main assault was directed, against the point where the 
wail of the oat-work protecting the Kirat Sagar joins the 
main vr.-di of the citadel. This out- work wa.s taken by 
storm, and tlse garrison retired to the citadel, but only for a 
short time, to po'i'orm the last dreadful sacrifice of the johur, 
by putiiu”: all their wires and. daughters to death. “ Then,” 
says Baber, ‘'llio pagans rushed out compleicly naked to 
attack 'OS, and engaging with ungovernable fury drove our 
people alorjg the ramparts.” Thus after a' siege of rather 
less than one month, the strong fort of (yhdndori was taken 
by a boh^ escalade, aided by the despair of tljc iraRidsoii. 
Baber left the fort in charge of Ahmad Shah, the nephew 
of llaiiinuvd Shah, as the unfavourable new's which he liad 
ju^-t rf'ceived from the east compelled him to give up his 
pfo‘]eeted coinpaigu against Raisin, Biulsa, rtisd Surangpur; 
and tlui.s (-'lidndori once more came into the possosr-iun of a 
memher of the royal family of MaHva. 


Dinlngiho life-time of B.aber, his governor I'crnained 
in xintustui'hed possession of Chuiideri ; but in Miwd} 1531, 
wiiliin six week- after his death, Malwa was invaded by 
Brihadur .Shaluol Gujaiht, who, after ta'any Mandnby st.orni, 
j'roceeded agujast ISilhadi, the .Hindu Brince of Raisin, 
.Bhilsa, niul Sarangpur, Silhadi wa.s taken pri.soucr by 
treachery, aiul Raisio liaving fallen after a long siege, the whob- 
cf Malwa lieeanni tributar}’ to Bahadi-ir Shah, w'ho nfipuiuted 
Alarn Khan, oHas .Jel.'il Khan Jigfxt, to the governorship of 
Chanderi, Raisin, and Bhilsa. Bahadur Shall was killed in 
]53(), and in the following year Mullu Khan, one of the (dd 
nobles of M'ahva, lednced the greater part of tiio country 
under his authority, and assumed th^ sov'creignty of Mahva 
ivitli the tide of Kadir Shah. At the same time Bhaput 
and Buran M all, the sons of Eaja Silh&di, recovered thefe 
family possessions of Raisin and ChMidcrij and acknowledged 
themselves as vassals the new king. Kadir Shah was 


» llrfikiBe's History of Indb^ I j 478, 4r81» 
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removed in 1540 by the famous Shir Shah, and shortly a^r- ^ 
wards. Raisin ha-vdng "been tahen by treachery, Oh4lderi 
was surrendered without a blow to the Afgi.an conqueror, 
who’appointed his generaij Bhuja K;iau, scdi Governor of^ 
Malwa.* 

During the reigns of Shir Shah and his sou islam Shf h, 
Msdwa remained under the able administrati-' u of Sln ja 
Khan. On the return of Humhynn, honcver, in A. D. 1534, 
the Afghan Governor was o)i the point <'.f deciari ig him: elf 
independent, and of coining money in ids own n; me, when 
he fell ill and (lied. But tlm. project was (-.inicd ot-t by his 
eldest s<jn, Malik Baydzid, who a'^sumed the title c4‘ Snltaa 
Bfiz Bahfldur, and strimk c(hns in in's own n.ime, of which 
I. }»ossess several spocioiens. Tn lodi Mi*lwa was invaded 
by Akbar’s general, -ddam Khan, aiai in iho foliowiag year 
it was finally annexed to the Alognl hiUipirc 'd Delhi., as I 
have already related in the notice of Baz Bahadur’s career 
in my account of S4rangpur. 'From this iaie, nutii the decay 
of the Muhammadan power in the beginuihg of the eighteentli 
eciiTury, Chanderi formed a part of the JSufm of Malw’a, 
one of the great dinsions of the klogul em})iiv of Delhi. 
About A. -b. 1G80 the Buudeda Chi(d‘, ] *cvi 8iiih, was ap- 
pointed Governor of tlie Clidndcri district by the King of 
Delhi. lie was succeeded by his son, Durga, 8inh, and his 
grandson, Durjau Biiih, the latter of Mdioyii took aciventage . 
,pf the. weak sta*e oH the Dclni empire to make himself 
:i;irtua]ly independent. His name is recorded on a stone 
scat, or throne, in the palace of Clianderi, yvoth the Sara vat 
date of 1778, or xD D. 1721, which was probaUy the year of 
his acces.sion. He %vas still reigning in S. 1811, or A. D. 
1754, as recorded on a pillar at Baunur, to the east of Gliaa*' 
dori. He wns succeeded l)y Man Sinl), Aniruddh Sinh, 
Rkm-Chandr, and Mev Brahlad. Tim last ehiel ascended 
the throne abodt A. D 1811. lie was a great drunkard, ana 
ik imhecilfty, and the predatory habits of his subjects, 
excited the cupidity and vengeance of Daokit Rao Biinlhia, 
who, in A. B. 1815, sent General Baptiste against ChAnderi. 
TJie fort was captured after a short resktance, and the Raja 
fled to JhansL With the apj^nnaiof the British Govem- 
ineafc, Baptiste annexed the greater part of the province to 

• Priggs’ FftiisliU, 11., HiUorj- of hiili.% II., 13a. 
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dominions, loaTing only th^ small dlskict of 
16 Kotvprahlad. This drunken eliidf died in 1848, 
Am was succeeded by bis son, Mardan Slab, -^^bo, in 1857, 
^|omedthe mutineers in wresting? tbe district of Cbinderi 
from the British authorities. In A. D. 1844 the distiibt 
bad been made over to tlie British Gov(srnment for the pay- 
ment of the continf?cnt commanded by British officers. In 
1858 it was captured by Sir Hugh Ilose, and has now been 
finally annexed to the British dominions in exchange for 
Jhdnsi ® 


XXTL TCHAJUJUIIO. 

The ancient city of Khajurhho, the cajutal of the 
Cbandel Rajinats, is situated 34 miles to the south of Mahoha, 
2( miles to the east of Ohhatrpur, and miles to the north- 
west of Fauna. It is inserted iu sbect Ko. 70 of the 
Indian Atlas as Kujrow. in north latitude 51', amT east 
longitude 80', just 4 miles to the south of Bujnagur, and 
withhi 8 niiJcs of the west honk of the Cane Kiver. The word 
"mines” is attaehed to it iu the map, r, hieh is, I believe, a 
mistake for " ruins.’' Q'lie earliest mention of this inpital 
by name is by Abu Itiluin, nbo accompanied Alahmud in 
his eampai gn against Kalirmr in A. I>. 1022. calls it 

JLojuT&hai' y the capital of Jajnhuli. and j>Jaccs it at 30 
p rrasaegs, or about 90 miles, to the south-east of Kam;j.* Tho 
true direetiou, liowcrcv. is almost dm* sotith, aJid the distniiee 
about twice 30 parasangs, or 180 miles. The next mention 
''*1 I^hajuraho is by Ihn Batata, u bo visited it about A. 1). 
1335. He calls it Kojurd^ aud describes it as having a lake 
about one mile in length, u hich was surrounded by idol 
temples. t These are still standing, and form, perhaps, the 
dgi-gest group of costly Hindu tf'mples that is now to ho 
found in Northern India. 

’toie earliest mention of the province is by Hwen Tlisang 
iu A. 1). 641. lit calls it Qhi^chi-to, or JajkoHi <md places 
the capital at 1,000 H, or 167 miles, to the north-east of UJain.Ji 
The hearing- is sufficiently accurate, but the distance is 
about double 1,000 H, or upwards of 300 miles, whether w'C 
take Mahoba or Jvhajurdho to have been the chief city at 
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(lie tiaie of Hwen Tbsaug’s Aasit. He describes the capital 
as being 15 or 16 U, oij upwards of 2^ miles in eirouit, and 
the x^eoplc as being mostly lieretica or worshippers of the 
gods. Tlu^re were many dozens of monasteries, bnt, only a 
few monks, wtiile there were ab(mt 1,0(0 Brahmans’ 
attoebed to 12 temples. The king liimself w<;s a Br.ibman, 
but a stanneb. Buddhist. The couritry was famous for its 
fertility, and was juuch froquenlcd by learned men from all 
parts of India. 

From these accounts of Hwen Thsang and Alui'Hihan, 
it is evident that. th(’ province of Jajhoti corresponded -vviih 
the modi ii) diitrict of Bundelkliand, in its widest extent. 
Tlio Chirmse pdirrji'i staU's that the psanince was -1,000 li^ 
or 067 loiies, in eij-enit, which wouid form a s^juarc of about 
1(;7 miles to f'ach .side. i\ow, Bundelkluind in Os widest 
ixl! rit 1-' s.rnl to urv'e oviginaliy comprised alt tho country 
0* t'he s..')utli of titc .lunuia auri Canges, , from the Bern a 
'lti\-er -in ttie 'wc.st, t<; the temple of Vit)dhyn I’asiai Hevi, 
v,ei!i .M h .'.■X'mr, on ihe cred., including iJje districts of 
C'ie.mlen, N,'.a-.v' -‘in;’ Itilhai's m'.a;' i lie sources ,'d' the Narbada 
<')■ I ii.> ' iMiih. Bni ih.e^c ar<‘ al.‘ o the Juit.'ts uf the ancient 
eoti'.osy o! hie dajhotiya I'.rfdnnmi-, whif.-li, ocenvding to 
F;:, !iaj m;'’> iiifeinutiion, extended from Ttie Jumna on the 
non,' ! ht),. Nm'ha'la ori lim .south, and froiu Praha on the 

iiin iu ;iio 'vest ‘o tio’ Bundcla, .Mala on the cast. 
'J'''e ias;, ii- s;)'i! iir- a. sroii'.l sti-ciim ,vhicti falls into tho 
uere TlmuiiM"; withio i.'cc stages of liirzapur. 
l.onug !.,;d ‘ 0.0 y'-.u*.> .1 luue travmsod tliis tract of 
r-.-uelrv vonc , , cU;' iu aH directions, me® .1 have found tho 
.'■'•ije jv Ih'ahai;'. ' 'S distrdvutcd ov r llic wlHih; province, 
h'lv, mipa rierie. faiitiip O: ''h.- north d' the Jutr-u.' or to the 
west of dir Ih'i'.ra.. [ hare found them ;u .iTarwa Sdgar 
nrai lire. ha on ihe IV.lwa. at IMohda near liaiuirpur on the 
Jiuuna, at it jinigar and Kliajun'd'o n<*n.r tho Kane ' River, 
and at fmlaip vor, .dath’ ri ui.d Jiran, between ( Jianderj and 
Biiiiaa. In Ciidadcri itset* tlicre are also Jajlioliya JJaniyas 
■vrliich aio.ue, is al’uost sutliciojit to show ‘ii.a*- tho name is 
not a eorumon family designation, Imt a dei..rl|e.lve term of 
more genr'!-;il ac«;e]>lance. The Brabiuiun. (icrive the name- 
of d.sjholiya from lajiir-hotei, an obsmuanec' of the 
yajurveil ; bn.t a? the name is applied to the Ba/ih/ns, or grain- 
dealers, ns .weU ki» to the Brahmans, I think it almost 
certain that it must bo a mere geographical dcsiguatioa . 
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■ 1C tt ^ . A ' name of their coitn% Jajhoti. This 
K ooflftrmed by other well known names of the* 
^^•^hmanioal tribes, as Kdtto^iyu from Elanoj, Gctan' from 
Gaur, Sarwariya or Saijvpdriya from Sarja-pAi-; the oppo- 
^te bank of the Sarju River; Drdmra from DrAvira, 
m the Rakhan, Maithila from Mithila, &o. Those ex- 
amplcs are sufiQcient to show the prevalence of geographical 
tmmes amongst the aivivioos of the Brahmanical tribes, and 
as each division is found most numerously in the province 
from which it derives its name, I conclude with some cer- 
tainty that the country in which the Jajhotiya Biahmans 
preponderate must be the actual province of Jajhoti. 

As the Baja of Jajhoti was a Brahman at the time of 
Hwen Thsang's visit, we hate a limit to the rise of the 
Ohandel dynasty, by wdiich we can correct the dales of the 
local annalists of the earlier dynasty of Jajhotiya Brahmans, 
There are no traditions whateviw, and the only Veraaius that 
I can attribute amIK any ecitainty to this period are a single 
piilai*ed temple, Jso. 21, called Gaathm, and a high mound, 
Ko. 2S, whioh is most probably a ruined mmiastery. But 
there are several other ruined mounds lo the north and east 
oi the villag(i of ivajuraho, which are most probably the 
remains of some of the mouasterics mentioned by llwen 
Thsfing. I infer that the Gonthtd temple was a Buddhist 
building, lieeause I found lying amongst the ruins outside, 
the pedestal (J a colossal draped figure inscribed with the 
well kuowm formula of the Buddhist faith, “ T'e dhnrmmft 
hetu probha.vffy^ tVe., in characters similar to those of the 
SanuUh inscription, wduch arc generally assigned to the 
sixth or seventh century. Over the (leiitre of the entrunco 
to the sanctum there is a four-armed female figure of 
I)JMrfm/id, the second member of the Buddhist triad, and 
the passive agent of creation according to tho earlier 
Buddhists, but the first person of the triad, and the active 
creator of the universe according to the materialistde doe- 
trlrujs of tho later Buddhists. The high mound, No. 28, 

I take to be the remains of a Buddhist monastery, because 
I wa« able to trace the walls of many of the surrounding 
cells. Both the mound and tho temple are close io the 
group of Jain temples, a proximity which I have o^swved 
in other places with tjie ancient Buddhist remains and the 
modern Jain temples. 
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Of the famous dynasty of Chaiulol Rajputs, the remains 
are more numerous and more interesting than those of any 
other ancient family. The remains of the powerful Uupta 
dynasty are more important, hut they arc at present con- 
fined almost entirely to coins and inseriptious, while those- 
of the Ch4ndels include some of the most magnificent and 
costly temples in Northern India. As tlio history of this 
dynasty will be discussed in my account of Mali(/l)a, which 
will follow immediately, I will confine my account of Kha- 
Juraho to a description of its temples and ruins, wiiicli still 
exist to .attest the former sp](.*iidour of this jwwerful dynasty. 

Khajurflho is a small village of 162 houses, coutaining 
rather less than 1,000 inhabitants ; amongst these there are 
single houses of seven different divisions of the Jajhoihja 
Brahmans, and eleven houses of Chaudel Rajputs, the chief 
of whom claim des(^ent IVom Raja Paraindl r),^o, the aiita- 
gonist of the famous Prit hi Raj. The village is situated at 
the south-east corner of the Khajur-Sagar or NUtora-Tdl, 
which is about half a mile in length, and a quartt'r of a mile 
in breadth when full, but le^-s than iialf of that width iu the 
drv season. The village is surroundefl on ail sides hv 
toiupies and ruins, but these arc more Ibiel'Ty grouped iu 
three separate spots ou the treat, on tbo north, and on the 
south-ea‘<t. The western group, wbicli eoii'^i.sis entirely of 
Brail raanical temples, is situated on the banks of the Sib- 
Sugar,' a narrow sheet of water, about '.hree-quarters of a 
mile in length from north to south in tlie rainy season, but 
not more than 600 feet stiuaro during the dry season. It is 
three-quarters of a mile from the 'village, and the same 
distance from the northern group of ruins, and a full mile 
from the south-casteru group f>f Jain teinjiles. Altogether 
the ruins cover about one square mile ; hut as there are no 
remains of any kind between the western group and the 
Xliajur Sugar, the boundary of the ancient city could not 
have extended beyond the west bank of the Lake. Ou the 
other three sides of the lake, the ruins are eontiuuous ex- 
tending over an obioug space 4,-600 feet in- length from 
north to south, and 2,500 feet in breadth fror# east to we-st 
witii a circuit of 14,000 feet or nearly miles. This 
corresponds almost exactly with tbo si/.e of tlie capital 
as recorded by Hwen Tiisang ia A. D 641, but at some later 
period the city of K.haJuraho was extended to the east and 
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gottik ai^ tm m tke Elurar Kala, when. i|: ha3 a circuit of not 
Jags than thrfte anti»a- ba li As Mahhba must have been 

abiHit Ibo same ske n<; IvunjurAho, it is donbtfui which of um 
two was the capita j at ir'e tunc of iryTovi 'ritsang's visit, j^ut 
'■'as the very lunue v>r ;>/. ' ■'«? or Ilidiotmiia-nngara^ the 
“city of the great j:iOi’ce,” is 'specially coiUMJCtod wiih the 
rise of ihr Chhnde! -ly r:.,' fy. T tJiink it most probable that 
KUajin iho inust have becji ' 'u- eai'iUi! of thceariier d^osasty 
<tf iJajlo ova Bn ioiiiaii'.. h ts l!n!ivtvr<“ alm'^-r cei'diialy as 
old -as the b(, ghinine;' of ilu cnlii eositury ; aiot if W'e nuxy 
IVuifj ••;!!(; ‘‘ d //.eus of Haddlibt >n.e<tia'^terj',‘s’’ senn 

- hv t*>'- obgriih h-, ]). (M-1, U’-s dal*' must reach 

back iv tiS’.' b. ' i'! Mo.-y ii;c Coii-v'iaiS ej-a. 

In .! •‘.''rii-k.-; ' aoi'- of Kliajarnho I w dl begin witlt 

iiir. )or . ic'c.] Lk '-ji tlu' ■•.ve-'l. and com-iude ddt tiiC 
eia.vj' OK ’iiK 'Kca-'e ae.'i,-: ah.g '^o tb'* oonSi 'eut iv o uuna 

> Cl’s, Hi loy '-MV', . y d'h^i. i- 1 ' ost inveni'-iil thaf 

can O' oW'il, ■" w;ial '-i‘ hx-'d d-ocs de- ili,e didV'rrnf 

1-iiipK'' M prc'd'-de m y (“I ai'rai'.-o'jut lit. 

'riie r,h*.‘ o (• ; i i" '.on.' *• c.'c i . ami iim;’-' 

■jv, ,v> I.' (! 'iire ! .r ■ -'‘I'e . ■iiiSfoipide in the 'wotor • 

I f 1.1 ooiie.-' he' , of ll)e 5 ?|* -no hi e \er!i|.]-’-, 

and ;•« aoi ' ..e ef ‘ if-, -rigiu;" nosi*, ; in, li is 

dlH h. * u! H hel he'!' ni 05'e C.mM lel'-‘VS t«o Ihi • bih iding tU 
il 'i'i 1 ' V Jirn > d !' JlOVMO'-o, lOai iheV Ui U^t 

n-.,'o!ig to iiiis cr )'!: _ ‘o' • Ujn|'le-, eveept i in,*, 

are cvi'Ji nthe oj 'dn,.; <. xe -o; e aee\ wiiilc ticAhrci n.siai];- 

t-ji'n'' ii.avt' Cl iMiiee '-i 1 ‘'’v ' ‘ ci', a'iCo A I), Da-t lo Itsji, 

I ll.lai: tha^ ll'e n,..— '-i ti.-' .-‘''ioen xi-oup may be assiyor'l 

■..d ) ' )):m C''’!',. i;,i . ’‘o ’die t''nl'ii yoai .emV' r.th (-'''.it ui ies, Jn 
die •< 'h.o' iKg m' '-',101 of d;e Khajuraho leinph' . J have 
a.Mhered 1 ) tlm natp.'s be vlueli they arc now ierjown 

to ihu pe(<plo, bui‘ snn:e o! ill- . c !i:i\o L.et-Tv o'langtal even 
nilbivi loy remeiabram. o, ainl as uu ny of dima arc uii- 
{liLihtediy wrong. 1 !,a\''aLso ntUitben-d thoni aecordinc- to 
dteir pos’idotis in inv survty of the ruins, so that ziuy on o 
'( them iii.a|^Jicrei;rfcr lie laderrcil, to witls certainty. 

No. Ij called C/noeof' Jof/oii, or the ‘AH fepialo 

ooblius,” appaws to be the most aucii-nt temple at Khaju; 
rftiio It is situat..;fl to the sou-ii-ivest of the Sib Sugar on 

^ 'yi'V ri A. iur a uu ' a ot tUA ruiu/ oi KliajurALw/. 
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fi low rocky ridge, 25 feet above tlie level of the country. 
It is the only one of all the temples that is not placed due 
north and south. It is also the only temple that is built of 
granite, all the others being of a fine light coloured sand- 
stone irom the quarries on the east bank of the Kauu lliver. 
Tlio Yoginis, or Joginis, are female gobiius v, h.o afitoid upon 
Kali, the goddess of slaughter. When a haltie tokes place, 
they are said to rush frantically to the field ni- h their howls 
to catch the blood of the slain, which iliey quart’ wdth 
delight. In the J?rabodha (Jhandroddya they arc called the 
“ spouses of demons who dance on the field of battle.” 
From their connexion with the blood-drir.king goddess KfiM, 
it is jn'obable that the temple may h;v> r been orignally 
devoted to siva — a s\iggestion which is partly c. uiTirmod by 
the poKition of a small shrine of GaTiosa on the same rocky 
ridge immediately in front of the cntraaoc, Fut as the 
Brahmans on the spot as.sert that Ihe dedication of a temple 
to tiu* Joginih ensures victory to the dedicator, it !s possible 
that this temple may still retain its origin.o' riame.’*^' Uinier 
tills vie vv, however, we might expect to find thctemfdesof 
the Joglnis rather numerous, as many aeaerais w'ould he 
wilUr.g to purchase victory at. so cheap a rat'*. But as this 
is the only shriiic of these goddesses tJiat I have yet iuet 
with, I am inclined to doubt the trad ii ion. and to assign the 
temple to Furgd. or Kdii, the consort of Siva. 

The central temple of tlie (lhaon.->ot Jogini has alto- 
gether disappeared, and ordy the surrormciing walls, with 
the Ok small cells of the female goblins, no^v remain. The 
courl-y.u’d is oblong in sliape, Ixdng 102] feet in. length 
from north-east to south-west, and 501 f'^e;, in Invadih. 
The wails are 5-^ feet thick, and are ]ilc.rc('d .all round 
with small ceils, each 3| feet dec]), £ feci 4.1 unhes broad, 
atid 3V feet liigb.. The enlrai\'*.e of each erll, w’aich Is 
only inches high, and 4 8 incUes wide, has um. * hecn 
closed by a double wooden door, as si town by the mortice 
holes in the granite lintels. Exb rnally, each coll is 
cxivered with a small pyramidal roof, wdneh was originally 
crowned wdth three amaloka fruits, one over tiie other. 


^ Varus Kennedy's Hindu Mythology, p. 490^ mention 8 th^; jiio'or- ^ hrokntu 

Malmv^ort^ Kawnuirt, Vaisht^vi^ Va'^4hi, Mafun^'i^ - -vho w-no cr ‘ivl So S? ,% f.' dovoui’ tho 
ifobli and drink tfw blood of th»' great Daity^ Jalancllnia, 
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surmoijffifced t)y a pointed pinnacle. By this arrangement 
each cell is aotaaily a distinct temple, in which was most 
possibly enshrined the statwe of a Jogmi, or perhaps a phallic 
emblem of Siva j but the former is the more probable if one 
may take the popular name as a guide. In the middle of the 
south-west end there is a single large cell, answering in size 
to the entrance gate-way at the north-east end, and on the 
east side of this cell there is a narrow passage of only 2 
feet leading to tlio outside. Internally the ornament is 
limited to two sunken lines round the upper half of each 
door- way, and to a peculiar triangular projection over the 
front of each cell. Externally the only ornament consists 
of three horizontal bands of broad flat mouldings, which, 
run all round the. building, and of a bold projection at the 
back of each cell, whi<!h are in excellent keeping with the 
simple and massive character of the building. Altogether the 
Chaousfd Jogini is one of the most curious buildings that 
I bavo yet met. with. Of its age I cannot speak with any 
certainty. 1 think, however, that it is beyond all doubt 
the oldest building at XhajurSiho, and tlierefore prior to 
A. B. 000 ; and if the simple and even rude form of the 
peculiar-triangular ornament over each cell may be taken as 
the original of the more elaborate ornaments of the same 
kind wiiiel) are found in si.x other Buddhist and Brahmatiical 
exca vat ions at Kholvi and Bhamnar, then this temple must 
be of older dale than the sixth or seventh century.*' But as 
this simpler form may, perhaps, be due solely to the diiJiculty 
of working anytiting more elaborate in such a hard and 
coarse material as the Khajuraho granite, it can only be 
accepted as a doubtful te.st of greater ai!ti(|uity. I think, 
however, that I am quite safe in placing the date of the 
Vhaonsai Jogbvi in the eighth century of tlie Christian era, 
with a reservation that it may be pjrobably cyen two or three 
centuries older. 

No. 2 is a small ruined temple of Oanesat which is 
situated on a lower level of the rocky ridge ija front of the 
entrance of the Chaomat JoginL The figure of the god, 
which is 6 feet high, faces the Jogini temple, and is evident- 
ly' connected with it, just as the bull of Siva and the boar 
of Vishnu are always placed facing the temples of those 


^ cieveral exainplBS of this j[>eculiar ornament are given in Plate LXXX, 
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gods. Bat the biiildiag is of sand-sione, atid oti th/it grou 'd 
aloae I am satisfied that it must b>' of later dat'5 than tl'». 
old .gramt0 temple of the Jogiuis. Tlic iigun of Ganesa 
also is very elaborately carved, and cannot, J tint k, bo oldvr 
than the tenth or eleventh cent urj , n'hen. tiie woishii' of Sif.i 
began to prevail over that of Yishnu. 

No. 3, Q’&llf'A Kanddr'tjja MahdJeo, is the be’gcsi of ril 
the Khajuraho temples, being lt)fi foot in b ngtl and 51' 1, feat 
in width iexternally, with a hcii.lit of llO.i feet above the 
ground, or 8S feet aljo\e its own floor. Its gcrcrai nln i is 
similar to that of most of the larger inediicv.il temples, of 
Northern India,* It lias tbe n.aiai oi 

portico, the mundaini, or nave, the iHit'id-'nnindair^. or tran 
sept, tlie or anic-elunnbei . aiel tlie. ijorbhu-griha, 

or sanctum, each of which lia» it, ^(‘pa rate pin laeled roof 
rising in regular gradation from the low^ pyramidi >>[ the 
entrance to the lofty spire of the sanctum I’ut the interior 
arrangement dilfers from the usual coi stmclion in bar'ug an 
open passage ail round the sanctum, w .ieh (itus fo.-nw. a sort 
of high altar at the inner end of the temule. I'lus open 
passage also neces.-.itated a change in i.h ' nverio' an-tiuge- 
mont, which, instead of the usual dead w.i'r-’ of f c sanctum, 
has three open porticoes at tiu' baei: au 1 suh s’milar to 
those of the for the lurposo of lisutmg (he 

passage round tlie sanctum, lly ibn: aft’'n'inci. t! <- breadth 

of the sanctum externally is as great a-^ that ;.>f the mahd- 

mandapot or transept, and tlio plan thus bei.emes a largo 
double cross, mstcai' of the simpler aud eK'-reb', ' .ui'nl "ngle 
cross of tbe common plan. The rceevs'' i c' ihiig.' of this 
temple are singularly beautiful and umst ii aeni us'y varied. 
That of the transept, between the fnir «*' n-rnl p.l'o rs, is a 
large cirefe with eight small iichJy-cma od rising 

above it, each with its bold pendent do-j, r.- ra the centre, 
and the top dosed by another eieb.oraleiy i e^i dr>*le, from 
which the pendent drop has unfortunately fulion. fibe ceil- 
ing of the mavdapja, or nave, is torrned d j.ou.r or.sped 
squares placed diagonaliy, and closed by a. sicilar square' at 
top, each square" having a rich pendent lung ini ;io;m its 
centre. But the richness of the carvings is rvalhu' by the 
profusion of the sculptures, w'hich have b. -n ir.soried w d.h 

Sc.^ V\»ic XCVII. n<r «|}lan M uin* ifiitp 
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tJie ia6slii!>ew^ band wherever a xestiii|f jjlaca could be 
fouud. Thcfo afo ten groups oo the t'ralls of the transept, 
and eich of its four pillars hsa eight projecting brackets for 
the reception of statues. The walls of the sauctum also are 
COTcred with sculptures, and I counted no less than 226 
statues inside the temple, and 646 outside, or 872 statues 
altogetlior, of which the greater number are from 2| to 
nearly 3 feet in height. The interior it is impossible to 
describe from the variety and multiplicity of its details. 
The plinth of tlie temple is formed of a succession of hold 
and deep mouUlh.gs, 13 feet in height, that slope rapidly 
upwards and give it a look of solid stability, which is in 
excellent keeping Vi ith the massive superstructure. Imme- 
diately above the plinth there are three broad belt^ of sculp- 
ture rimning coiujilotely round the temple. The principal 
groups are in the recesses between the pillars of the transept 
and sanctum. All of these arc highly iiuleceitt, and most of 
them are disgustingly obscene, but the remainder of the 
sculptures are the ordinary representations of the Hindu 
gods and goddesses, in different positions and under various 
forms! Above these there are several bands of projecting 
mouldings that completely encircle the tem}*lo and form 
cornices to the pillared balconies of the nave, transept, and 
sapetum. These are succeeded by more bands of sculptures, 
and small piilari'd recesses and numerous pinnacles, which 
are repeated again and again up to the top of the spire, which 
is formed of a large amalaka limit surmounted by a beii- 
shaped ornament. The general effect of this gorgeous luxury 
of embellishment is extremely pleasing, although the eye is 
often distracted by the multiplicity of the details. 

’ This magnificent temple contains a marble iingam of 
Mfiho.dtOt 4| fi’fct in girth, and over the centre of the 
entraned^o the sanctum there is a small figure of Siva, with 
figures of Brahma and Vishnu to the right and left. It was 
therefore originally dedicated to Siva, and the Iingam is most 
probably tlie old one that was at first enshrined in the 
temple. There is no inscription now remaining to show 
its date, hut there are masons’ marks of single letters on 
many cd’ the stones, and on the under-side of a beam there 
is the word dasan^ or “ beam,” in well-executed KuHlu 
characters, which prove that the temple cannot be older than 
the tenth or eleventh century, a date which I should otherwise 
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be inclined to adopt on aceonut ol' tbe gross Indelicacy of 
the principal scalpturcs. 

Xmmf.diaicly to tlio north of the last there is a small 
half mined temple, No. 4, nliich has h-ecn repaired anil 
added to in the present century by the Itsijas of Chlsatrpur. 
It is called simply MahacUto, v\bieh is coriaa-t as there is a 
figure of Siva over tlio centre of liie entraiioe, with figures 
of Brahma and Vishnu to the right aicl hit. The old 
portion of this temple is only 18-a feet in h.-ngih by fe-et 
in breadth, hut owing to the modern restoialions, there is 
noiliihg now left to sliov, whether it w.'is originally a large 
five-chambered temple, like the last, or a simple shrine with 
an entrance porch on four pillars. From its star-iiy erna- 
mentatkni, hoftcver, I presume that it ^raa tiu: iaitcr. 

No. 5 is a larg<" teinjde to the nc-jtb of tlie last, 7/ feet 
in Icngrli by feet tn breadia, now knro'-’i-, hy the name 
of D'jri J'ujaddmb'!, or tlie ‘rodde-.s-moila r ol ihf; world,” 
It nas originally dedieated to Vi.shau, a-, hi'- llgure oceuphes 
the centre of the c 'tranee to the ‘^ancteo!, •.vith the figures 
of Siva and Ihnl'.m ! to the ritrht anf f -a . lio-'d*-* :]u .•-.anc- 

tum (hero is a very h -.I'oii’ii!!,' ‘ouno, 5 feol 8 
inches in inaglit, of a ioLir-:,rmed lemah' ii •, .is she iy 
represenfed holding h'tu'- li'wor-. nmst In for 

J^uhh-l‘tyiK the cinisort of Vifili!!,!. i.s verv arolKihle, there- 
fore, that liiLs figure m.iv h.ove boon the orieiti.d '."iddess 
of the v'hriue, e.nd Lonsequciiily that t!ie •.'amc of .iJeri 
Ji'i/i'dd.id.i nn-.y he the e<uT<.u‘i om*. The L-'.'uple consists of 
only i'bur chamU'W'?, tiu'. arOdltfi-n f or small er.ti-ance 
hull being omdted,' or pm-haje, lost, and it .ututs the 
(‘pen pa,<-ag" round tiic sanctum whi.-h i-- 
Katuiilriya tempk;.'* IlvS plan, bow'ucr, i' more beautiful 
than j^hut of the larger temple, n'eh‘ I’'s oruam-mta- 
tion IS equally rich and elalan’.n.e. In f,;\ Ibc sasue thwe 
rows of sculptures on the omside I'nnoediaiciy above the 
plinth, of which only a. few are irido.liearo, but tiu'se few 'are 
as grossly bad as tbo wo’-st of the oihor icmples. 1 found 
no iuscriptuiiiS of any kind, but a lew tnasc-us' jYt.arks of 
single letters show that this toniplo must have bc'cn built in 
the tenth or eleventh ceniury, dxiring the most flourishing 
period of the Ch:5,ndel rule. 

^ PinU' XOYIU. for^ife pliiu of tluH ferj’pk. 
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No. B is fiiniated at a abort distanoe to tfee north of the 
last temple, aad oh the west side of the old bed of the Sib- 
S4gar tank. It is known by the odd name of Chhafr-ko-patr, 
of which the meamng is unknown., The temple, however, 
was certainly dedicated to the sun, as there are three figures 
of Siirya over the entrance to the sanctum, and inside the 
shrine there is an elaborate sculpture 8 feet in height, re- 
presenting the' sun in the usual form of a two-armed male 
figure, 5 feet high, holding lotus flowers in both hands. On 
the pedestal also are sculptured the seven horses belonging 
to the chariot of the sun. The original dedication of the 
temple is, therefore, beyoud all dispute. Its plan is similar 
to that of the Jagadambi temple, but it is one-sixth larger, 
being 87 feet in length by 68 feet in breadth. The greater 
part of the original entrance, portico, and nave, has dis- 
appeared, and has been replaced by a thickly-plastered 
modern addition. The arrangement of the mahd-mandapa, 
or transept, is different from that of the other temples, as 
the comers have been cut off to form an octagon round the 
four central pillars. I noticed that the oraamentation of 
these pillars has only been traced out with the chisel, which 
shows that the temple was not finished according to the 
designer’s intention. Externally there are the same three 
rows of sculptures above the plinth, which hare already 
been described in the other large temples. There are, 
however, no large obscene subjects as on the others, but 
many of the sinnlier figures are very indelicate. The three 
principal groups consist of ErahmA, and Saraswati on the 
south side, of .Siva and I’arvati on the west, and of Vishnu 
and Lakshmi with the Taraba on the north. There are no 
insenyu ions, but the masons’ marks are numerous, amongst 
vi liieh I found tlic names of Bhinm and Subhachd Nahila 
i i the vrell kr.own Kulila characters of the tenth or eleventh 
veutury. 

No. 7 temple, called Vimandth^ is situated on the east 
side of the old bed of tbc Sib-Sagar, and is the most north- 
erly building of this half of the western group. Its plan 
is similar to that of the Kandfiriya temple with its five 
ebamhers, and irs open passage round the sanctum. It is, 
however, one-sixth less in size, being only 87| feet long by 
1-6 feet broad, but it is altogether in better preservation itself, 
and its five subordinate temples are still standing or traceable 
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tbe four comers of itjt terrace, and in front of the eatraace* 
Vi$^wmi4tha, or th© **lord of tbe unr, erse^” is a title of 
Sira, and is most probably the original narae the tempi©, 
as -^ero is a figure of Siya seated on bis bull JSfcn'M over the 
©entre of the entrance to tbe sanctum, with figiu-es #f 
Brahma on his goose, and of Vislm i on Ids eagle, to the 
right and left. Inside the shrine also tliere is a iinga'-n 
of Siva, and most of the principal groiips, both of fa® 
interior and exterior, have reference h Siva and his 
consort. The large central groups of the outside are like 
those of the other temples, highly incielicate ; and. every- 
where there are numbers of female ligures who arc ' epre- 
gented dropping their clothes, and tbps purposely exposing 
their persons. The interior decoration is as lavisbjy elabo- 
rate as that of tlio other temples, the oniamentatior. of the 
flat recessed ceilings, with their numerous pendents, being 
singularly rich and varied. Outside there are Ihe usual 
three bands of sculptures immediately above the plinth, and 
tbe same profuse accumulation of mouldings, sculptures ^nd 
pinnacles as in the Kand4riya tem})le. I he spire al|so is 
finished in the same manner with a large amalalm frutt, .^iir- 
moimied by a beli-shnped ornameut, Altogetbf r T counted 
601^ statues of from * to 2-|- feet in beighi, in the differoni*; 
ranges of sculptaro c f this gor,cr("'Uis temple. Jdiere are also 
ten h.Tlf-sirc elephant statues li.vcd on slabs ])r(.joj(ing from 
the ten angles of lb * roofs ub'wo tbe hve pillaveo balconies 
of the transept and sf.nelum. The gci'eral effoct “ build- 
ing is much injured i>y those lAUgo rronsters tinn '-.i-l k'nly 
protruded in raiu-air from the corners of the buiiihng, vith- 
oui any real or uppaieut support saltl.dv.’nt for tbei c iorinous 
weight. 

Inside ihe entrance portico of ibis tcrnplo there are 
two large inscribed .slabs which dated, respect ive'v, in tbe 
Samvat years lOdd and 105«„ or A. J). 919 and !«' 91, but as 
they are of different si;!cs, and are not hx'^d. is. is- probable 
that only one of them actually bciongs to tbe- t(m’ do. As 
the earlier record was the only inscription scjr. by Burt in 
1838, I conclude that it most probably beloags to dr tenfl-ple. 
.Xt has been translated by Mr. Sutherland, but the translation 
requires revision in many places, and moj e especially in the 
proper names of the Clumdel genealogy as well iu tin 
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dsfce.*^ ' iusoription opens with an invocation to Sira, and 
records the building of the temple to (or Siva), “the 

chief of the gods,” and the dedication of a lingam made of 
emerald fmaralmtmimtmmj by Baja Dhunga^ of the Chandra- 
treija. race. As Dhunga died upwards of 100 years of age, 
before the inscription was engraved in A. 1). 999, the build- 
ing of the temple must have been begun some yeoi-s earlier, 
or about A. 1). 980. The temple itself is said to have been 
culled />«««/ Wff Ndtha; but in spite of this difference of 
name, I think it is almost certain that this Saiva inscription 
must refer to the Saiva temple now called Vimeandihu. The 
emerald ungan, has of course disappeared long ago, and 
several of tiiu aititues are missing from the niches, but the 
temple is othoj wise in very good order for a building o'" so 
remote an ago. Tlic masons’ marks and the pilgrims’ naines 
are unusually numerous about this temple. Many of the 
former, iLoliidir.g several of the masons’ names, are inverted, 
showing that they must have been cut before the erection of 
tlm building. 1 found tiio name of Sri-J asa- 'Bdna, Sri-Df-va- 
JS'anda, Sri-Mahdndga, Sri-J uga-Dtm, and 

others scvorul limes repeated in rude iCutila characters of 
the tenth or ehn onth century, w^hich comiborate the assign- 
ment of tlie inscription to this temple. 

The -mall teni pie at the south-west comer of the phit- 
ferm is drdJcatLd to Siva, whose figure occupies Ihe centre 
of the cutr inee tu the sanctum. Inside there is a smuli 
seated figure, of Duvga, eight-armed, holdings a trident 
and bow!. The small temples at the north-east and south- 
west corners are gone, and that at the north -cast corner lias 
been moderni.O'd o ith plaster restorations. 

No. S is a small open temple containing a colossal re- 
cumbent ft.uitue of the bull Nandi, which faces the entrance 
of the Saiva temple of ‘Viswanfith. Xn plan it is a square of 
16 feet, with 13 pillars, and a small open porch of two pillars 
on each of the fo^r sides, thus forming an open temple of 
20 pjllars.t The plinth is ten feet in height, with plain 
mouldings, cveopting a single row of elephants facing the 
front with two human figures between each pair. Tile roof 

^ Bf’rifga! Asiatic p. 1C»9. 

f Flate for « plan of thin 










stwght sided pyramid of 16 steps, witji amidl piiIar«(V*', 
0 ]^^ng» oa the four sMes, aad aa eimalaka j&uit oa the tpp,v' 
eurmoirnted by a beli-stmped wmtoaeat. The cediag 'W 
^ eessed i» the Usual manner hy overlapping stones, by wiiieti 
the sq^nare is first reduced tp an octagon, and then to a circle,” 
but it is very plain. The figure of the bull is 7| feet in 
length, and is highly polished. The horns and kn^es have 
been broken, bnt are notv rep^j^d with plaster. On. the 
pedestal, immediately imder the bull’s head, there are the 
marks of a seated female figure. There is no writing to show 
the date, of the building, bnt Its stjle and position prove that 
It must be of the same period as the Viswauath temple, of 
which it evidently forms a part. 


No. 9 is a small temple of Pdnoti situated to the south 
of the Viswanith. It is now much ruined, the sanctum 
only being left entire ; but this is sufficient to show, by tlic 
figure of "Vishna over the centre of tbo doorvray, that the 
temple w^as origifially dedicated to that god, and not to Siva, 
or his consort Pdrvnti. Inside there is a four-armed stami- 
ing female statue 5 feet in heiglit, wliieli i.s said to be Parvati, 
but which is certainly Lukshtni, as there is a small figure of 
Vislmu immediately over her head, while the positions to 
the right and left are occupied by Brabmii and, Si\a. 

No. 10 is another of the largo ttmiples of this group now- 
called Bdmachandra, but w'b'ch in 1 ^ 02 , at the time of my 
first visit, was known as Jjak^hmanji, and in 38.‘}8, at tin; 
time of P' art’s visit, as Chainrhhvj. All of these names, 
refer to Vishnu, to whom the temple was cenainly dedicated, 
but it is rxtremely doubtful whether any one of them was 
the aeiuai name. I w'iil call it ChaiurlhttJ, or the four- 
armed,” as this is a well known title of Vishnu,, and is also 
descriptive of' the statue which is now enshrined inside. The 
temple is 85 feet 4 inches in length and 44 feet in breadth, 
or almost exactly the same size as Vi;>wan4th. It is also v 
similar in other respects, as it has an open passage round tbo 
sanctum as well as five subordinate temples attached Ip itj of 
which four are placed at the corners of its tcH^oe, and tbo 
fiAh oppasite its entrance. It has also the same profuse de-*- 
cjoratiou both inside and outside^; but the statues are ^ less Ah* ' 
merous as tlmrearo only two bfipads of sculptiires j 

plinth. I counted 230 statac8|pu!side and 170 >: 
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from S to feet in lieight. Tfeo 
Woi 3 uftlag»%l^% Iwtsement terrace aro^ liow^^ver, mwch richer 
than tbo^ of any of the o&cr temple, as tk y are covered 
with. V>ar-hHOt8 and processions of horses, c'lej»hants, and 
soldiers armed with niariy varieties of weapons. Some por- 
tions of the basement parapet are also in perfect order. 
$hese -are imitations of wooden balustrades in bigh reiiof. 
which slope outwards like the paraprits of the pillarerl 
'porches ot the temples. Inside the shrine there is a standing ^ 
statue, 4i feet 1 inch in hci;>:hf, of a four-arrned male figure 
with thru'C lieads. the middh’ head bdu" human, and the 
oU.lwrs leornne. i h^li.nc that it is .Intended for the JS'^ara 
or luftu lion,” ocuhd' of Vishnu. The masons’ marks 
and iiamcs in Kufila ch'o actors .1’ the tenth or eleventh c(!ntury 
arc vejy luuuer nts on liu^ tcmjne, an 1, as many of them arc 
upside ilov, n, the} laust have been out hf’fore the. hniiding 
was coriimeneed .fn^idt- tlu' entrance porch tliere is a ksrgf' 
slab, i< ;cvt long ood 2| tecr broad, placed si aping agaitist the 
wall. It uas jiot seen bv Ihirf in ]'“dS, but it i.s said to 
have be'''0 found Mn'' M.r',1 lim ruins at the base of the temple 
aker 1 Sid. w hen the biuiding vn s bi- ri; rtg. aired b\ the 
Ct atrpur Itaia It srves tUe ■-.an geatalotr} of ti.e Ceandot 
Taj'u a-> l.ie other tnsvnptian. cndiinr W'jili 6/n liun 

a? J bos son ^/v JJlniuatjQ, and is dated both in irordK 
‘and tiguro: in S. 1011. or j\. D. I'-"!, ji?st 45 }f*ais isober 
thav, tl e \'is .^'iiiyih in'^e.-iptaui. 1 uudtrstand it to record 
l}-e building <u' a lor, !p'f> ;,} It ija Yas'U armma and hi.s sou 
OL/iiigira, w!u(h eas e-jainleted d-iring ttie leic'u of tne 
iiiitev, V. Ik. , as h.' did nut <iie ii.ulil .1.1). iK)9, must have 
upwanis '£ 15 vi-ar^ As the inscription opens vviti* 
an invocaLion tu Bln gnvala, and the Vasu Devas, it Is almusl 
'ecriabi th^i it ninst .have litdoiiged to this Chalurbhnj of 
Vishnu. 

AH of the four snnll ei»rncr temples aro dedicated to 
Vishnu, wko.se image occupies ilie eenlrul position, over the 
entnuices. These rem}!les arc feet in lengih by 11| feet 
in breadth, wiib. small portiqO^s of two pillars each in. front 
of the entrances. Thu two at tli©- west cotnera, or back of 
the grcfit toruple, face toward.' trie east, or towards its 
ciitrance, while the two at the east comers face each other, ' 
oaoh pomting tow'ards tb(3 entrance of the great temple- 
On, one of tpQ pillars of the sonih-east shjrine^ijhere is a short 









,'i^mvi. dl li pil^ijba, which is dafe^ ia S, 1J.61, os A. D. 1 
"m JiMst 150 years after »th6 erection of the temple. 

Hh. 11 is a small open teftjple containing a colos«^ ^ 
Staioe of i\%6 Vardha Avatm', or “hoar incarnation” .4^*' 
Tisimn. It is situhted immediately to the ea?t of t!io 
turbhtj temple with itt entrance facing the other. It is ap, 
ohlong httilding, 20| feet hy 16 feet, with 3 pillars at each ' 
comer and 2 pillars on the west side forming the entrance 
portico,* The ceiling is formed of oTerlapping stones in 
plain scj^uares, except tbe upper one. which is poorly orna- 
mented. The statue of the boar is S feet 9 inches in length” 
hy 5 feet 9|- inches in height. I t is represeriied stantUng 
with the two left legs advanced. On the pedestal under the 
hoar there is a long undulated Nd(ja, or snake, with his feaik 
supporting the boar’s tail, and liif- head crushed by a seated 
human, figure. Close hesine the snake's head tliero are two 
feet of another human statue, which must have betu that 
of JPrithei, or the earth, as there are soiue traces of her hand 
on the boar’s neck. The body and logs of the hoar "are 
entirely covered wilh small iiuman iigures iu rows of which 
I counted 6 71. . 


No. 12 is a small temple situated 10 fed to the north of 
the hoar, which the people uo’tr call Deri as it contains a 
statue of a foar-aimcd female. Hut as the, central ftgu:^’^ 
over the door-way of the sanctum is lha! of Vishnu, with 
Siva and Brahma to the right and h l't, it is certain tkat the 
temple could not have been originally d ’dicated to FdrmU, 
the consort of Siva, as the name of l>evi would tisnally 
imply, but to Lakshmi, the consort of Vishnu, who is also 
called -Devi, but generally with some additional title as in 
the instance of Deci-Jagaddnibi. 

No., 13, called Mrilang Mahddeo, or MrriijvnJdga Mahd* 
the “ victorious over death,” is a largo square temple 
enshrining a colossal Ihigam of Siva, 8 feet in height and 3 
feet 8 inches in diameter. It is situated 39 feet to the south 
of the Chaturhhuj temple, and is most, probably of the gaipe 
ago» although there are no inscriptions nor mason’s marks 
now remaining to determine its ’date. It is 24 J feet sqimpe 
inside, and 35"feot square outside, with a projecting porch, 

- * 3e© Fkt« XeVliL for oi tvmpio. 
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I , 'Ol- feet broad oa each ^de.* Tke- .t@ix}|de 

i|liiapp8fj^«i% ^ite plaia on the outside, lor it is sd *^icK}y 
coated with ^hite-wash that any conaaion ornamfo^iation 
- .has been lost in the slime, and is no longer visible. It has 
ft hold |lyrftmi^ roof receding by steps, and is surmounted 
by a bnghtly gilt pimiat’io, the work of the late llaja of 
Cbatrpur. As I was not permitted to enter this Priapi^ 
temple, I am unable to give any account of the ceiling 
ftxc^pt that it is also coated with white-wash. 


Ho. .14 is a small ruined temple to the soidih of thei 
Sih-Sagar, of which nothing now remains to determine 
either its age or its name. To the north of No. 6, 
the temple of the sun, there is another ruined mound, 
but there is nothing now left to give any clue to the 
nature of the building which once oecupied the site. These 
are the last remains of the Trestern group, which was the 
only portion of the ruins visited by Burt in 1838, as he limits 
the number to seven temples, which be justly considered to 
be “ most probably the finest aggregate mirnber of temples ' 
congregated in one place to bo met with in all India, and all 
are witiun a stone’s throw of one another.” ' Their vicinity 
to each other, as well as their number and still existing 
names, proves that Burt’s visit to the Khajur'alto temples was 
limited to tlio western group. 


The northern group, which is situated at an average 
distance of 'three-quarters of a mile from the western group, 
consists chiefly of ruined mounds, which are very probably 
the remaiiis of the numerous Buddhist monasteries mention- 
ed by llwon Tiisang. No. lo is a ruined mound 200 feet 
in length, from north to south, by 150 feet in breath, and 
15 feet in height; it is called a name which is 

familiar to us as that of one of the great Buddhist establish- 
ments near Bliilsa. The mound is a mass of broken bricks, 
amongst which I found several door lintels with four bracket 
capitalsi^add two elephants. of stone. Nothing wWiever is 
known about it, and I c!in only conjecture from its siase as 
well as its name that it must be the remains of a Buddhist 
monastery. - Three hundred feet to the south there is a 
smaller mound SO feet square, on which I found the Walls of 


• Hate 3LCTII. fvr a plan of tfeit UmfU. 



n, f?maU . temple with several plain 
hundred feet to the nprth-wesi there i 
t)je ranjc size, and between these are two other smallex 
jufnir.nls and a tank about 200 feet square. ISitairly half a 
mile due east of the Sat^b^ra ruin, there is anoiher nioun^ 
of a))out tlie same size, which is also covered with broken 
bricks a.!id squared stones, amongst whicli T found the lintel 
a VoAtihnava temple, with the figure of 'vdshnu sculptured 
in t]?o middle of it. Between these two ruins there arc two 
fme old wells. 

No. 10 is another large mined mound of broken bricks 
foid cult stones, 200 feet in length from nortlj to» south, by 
120 feet in breadth and 0 feet in length. It is called Batasi- 
ki-T/toripa, Six hundred feet to the east there is another 
hu‘g(' mound called Banhjdni Thoriya, also covered with 
broken bricks and cut stones, amongst which I found the 
r<uoains of a tonipie door-way, witii the figui'c of Siva sculp- 
uiveil in the middle of the liot.el. Cio^e to the south of 

10 there IS another small mound, and COO feet to the 
5 St there are two fine, oid welK and two more 
Tnouii'is eo'.oi^nl with broken bricks, of wiiich not even tin 
mime i.s now kuowm. 

' * '/i- 

No. .17 JS a large temple situ-ated to the jlorth rnd” 
of tiio village, and iothe .south of the lasVoo'Ott.i'.meJ mounds. 
The tcuiplc js called Tkmiau, o\ the ‘‘ dwark inearmition” of 
ViNhnu, a u;irao whicli is cfudainly >iot comK'ts f''*'- although 
ihef( is a l'o"ge stai.ne oi the dw-aiT feet S inches high, 

cn.'luvned inside, yet there i.s a sinail iigure of Siva himself 
over the centre of the entre-nce to the sum*! um, widi Orahm.t 
and 'kishiiu to the right and Icl'i. Tne i.cnnpie is 00| feet |k 
length by o8^ feet in hrendtb, and is v'cry much inferior to ■ 
the vreal temples of the woslern group, h'dh in the rkdmess 
ami v.'iriety oi' its oruaraeutatiou, and in the number of its , 
sculptures. It. has, however, two rows of Ktiitueson the out- 
side, each 2-| feet in height* ov about COd .statues altogether. 

J could find only one short masons' .ik \ 

in £,utila cliaraclors, I eoneiude that thti te'rhple niusf*'.^li|,v0 yf 
been erected in the tenth oreitsvenih century. I’o the north, 
the wcsi, and the south-west there uro throe other ruined 
temples of small size, of whie%too little irovv remaias to give .,,,5 
any clue to their character. Tiie whole of these 
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^ ‘ is a i^ail'temple* 38 feet longiy M feet broad 
fituat^ on a mound immediately to the east of llie viHage. 
At my 'first yislt in 1852 it was ceiled Thdi^lrji and JCtoksk^ 
hut in the present year, 1S65, I found that , he ope 
kneiT'it oy apy other name than Jabdr^ whit-ii is properfy 
name of the field, or land in which it stands, and hae nd 
connexion whatever with the temple, There is a fignro of 
Vishnu over the centre of the sanctum, and inside there is a 
standing figure of Chaturbhuj, ortho “four-armed” Vishnu<*^^ 
There is nothing remarkable about this temple, which fe a 
plain building of small size. 


Ko. 19 is a small modern temple built of old iaiatenals 
on the east bank of the Khnjfsr Sugar. J i is called Manmndn 
from a colossal figure of the monkey god, 7 feet in height, 
iilaced outside ibe temple. Many stones of tlie .old temple 
are still lying about, as well as .several sculptut'e®, amongst 
which I recognised a Godddhar figure of Vishnu, .and a 
large male Ndna, or human-bodiod serpent, 4 Ject in height, 
with it.s tail coiled in regular folds. ^ 

Xo. 2U is a small pyramidal roofed temple, situated on 
the east, bauk.pf Khajiir S4gar, and close to the last,, It is. 
^ called Brahma, from a four-fseed symbol of that god which 
i'j placed inside ; but as there is a figure ^ Gadddhar over, 
the centre of the entrance, it is certain titolfhe tipple must, 
have been dedicated to Vishnu.* The building is only 
feet square outside and 10-| feet inside, but its general 
pcarance is very ancient, and its antiquity is, I think, fiirpier 
shown by the mixture of granite and ^ndstone in its *&u- 
atruction. Thus the jambs of the doors and tfe 12 
pillars placed round the inside of the walls, are^ all of 
granite, while the walls and roof are of sandstone. Three 
of the openings are closed with thick stone iatMcea of simple 
but ditferent patterns. The pyramidal roof ' also is sur- 
mounted by bell-shaped ornament withoijt the usu^ 
ui^aUika fruit. I notice all the«q small differences of detail 
as I believe them to te so mas^ 'bvideiics^. t^f sapmor anti- 
.qui^, by which I infer that the temple mh&t fie older than 

. ...j.*. 
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ihcm ttf Mm tresfetn §foa]^^aEdf6»y.tli«refoi:0 fete m early 

M &0 <^Mh. or amtii cc^tmy. ; 

r south-eastern group of ruins, which consists entirely 

ef -.BuddbiSt an^ ^ain reanains, is situated cloSe to. the 
Til^e on high ground, formed of the debris of the old cityl 
Hoi 21, the earliest of the group; is culled Ganthai, the 
'Boning of which no one knows. It is at present an open 
]^Blared temple, 40 feet in length hy 20 feet in lireadth ; but 
|here are traces of walls alhround, from which I infer that 
the pillars now standing form only a portion of the old temple, 
^including the three mandapas. This inference is borne out 
by the ditferenee in the style and material of the pillars 
themselves, as all the inner pillars are of sandstone elabo- 
rately carved, while all ilio outer jnilars, which would have 
]:>een engaged in the walls, are of granite and ouite plain. 
If this suggestion is correct, -the original temple ma%t have, 
been nearly twice the size of the present remains. The four 
sandstone pillars, tho remains of wiiat I lieliovo to have 
been the ■inahd-mandapa, or transept, are octagonal, 20 inches 
thick and 14| feet iu height. O’. er the centre of the 
entrance there is a seated four-armed female, wliieh is mott. 
probably afigm-eof 'Dharm-m,'! , who was (‘’liier the first or tlic 
second person of Pm dJ hist tuad, according as the belief 
of the ionndcr made her the passive or tlio active agent of 
cj-eation. Or. rhe pedestal of a coh^ssa! seated aud''®draped 
statue T found inscrilicd the well known profess the 
Buddhist faith, beginning IP >ifhirhi.it>a' liei>‘ prab!,nvd,&,\i.i in i’ 
cliaraoter.s of the S! x.th oi sc'. erit h ecu^my, .irnilar \ o i iioso of the' 
Sirn.ath seul])tui-es. I conclude, thereforf, that llse Ganthf^ 
ruin "was a Buddlnstdcmple of thid iierioj. an opiinon which 
1 believe to be partit?!ly oonfunned i.y tlic iiu>rtur^’ ''fsand- '. 
stone and granite in its constm* i ion, i found also s weral 
broken statues laying ab<'nt th<_ min-., hat all of iheiu are 
naked Jain hgurcs of a much 1 itei ['or.'ud. Ou one of them 
there was an inscription naicd in S. Jlf2. or A. B K)85, 
recording the gift of a figure of a lo/nfl tJ)’-' Ji.nt of tiio 2% 
Jain poutilTs, by the Sreshti Sri Hihn,' Sab. end his viib the 
Bethini l^admdaaii. This wo-dd cceiu to sc .v unit the ^ Id 
Bhddhist temple had been ap}<rcpiiatcd to t* oir or, n usc by 
' the Jains of the eleventh oeiiiu|y. ^ ' 

Ho. 23 is a small ancient tgmplo ivLich Ixjs been rr'storgd " 
in modern times as a shriuc of ■J:' irr^'midth, ciio of iko 

’ ‘V ^ 



•'pdrtiim. ibow appecurs to 

;_ Ite. pT^^4 r«(^4«stjiim of the org'iwal temjik» , Ims a nak«itl 
the loft side of the dodr, and a naked femalo 
right side, with three seated fcixieUi hgal'es 
.OVei* the c^ifO. ' :dhside there is a small seated figure of 
^drstpdmUhf which gives it name to the temple. Ouisidc, 
the huildiiSg i.^ ornantenled with tlircf' jh^ws of sniali statues, 

, of . which those of the two lower rows are staruiingj and 
those of*, the uppermost row either sitting or fly iug. On 
the jambs of the door there are three short ro;,‘ords of 
pilgrims in characters of tiie tenth or eleventh century, vt hich 
Is^ I the most probable date of the original temple. 

Nos, 23 and 2d arc small ancient temples w^hich have 
lateiv l>een restf'-red v» ith olastcr, and dedicated to iho Jain 
jw)ntitfs, Aflinath ami Parsv\ anath. Otar the ecnti'c of each 
ooor-v.ay thmx is a small fetuale llguto which looks like 
Lakshrni, i*ul. whj--]i must be one oi' the tniiocrous Juin 
goddesses. 

No, 2.J is the Ira'gest and fine' t of thds groii]> of % Jjun 
^emJ)ie^, bisng hO feet in leiigtlx ip/ /!•* I’ect in bi’eadtli. . At 
the tinm of my o/st \isi1, h; .l.iniiary ;^r>2, it \\ is fartn- 
natoly dcs(---1‘ (1, yiul 1 wa.' thos ahu- to evamir.o tie inside 
with k’isme. It was icoaiis 'l live }»‘:;rs ago in a Jain iainki r, 
and at rny last, visit in lebrnary l.'sttn, I was not jM rmitted to 
enter it. Freon tpe door- wav, bowwvcr, I couhl see that the 


W'hole of the Statues, iioih largo and small, which cover the 
eiiirance io the sanetun, l^ad b(‘ei.j most eiabo^ately painted 
in blue, green, red, oiul yellow, and were still pjir tening as if 
reeontly yaritished. The whole design of this teupde is 
pt'cuiiar am* novel. Tie* inJenor consists of throe ehambfo's,-^ 
the »/' ‘i>i]opa, antc>raUt, and pftrbJtdijrnha , — or die open pill a: ed 
ball. T,h<* ii'stibulc and tlie sanctum, with a passage running 
allround he three. Externaliy ilie temple may be described 
as a simple obluiig with a recess on each of the long sides, 
aad*a projection on each of the short skh s, that to the east 
lormmg the entrance portico. .Th.e walls, are decorated, with 
nmuvtom bauds of mouldings, and with tliree roars of 
statues, ns on No. 22, amongst which I recognised several ,of 
the Brahuianical god.".. The ceiling of the portico is formed 
in t|ie u.suul manner of cusped recesses, but the de.sign is un- 
tm:,iai]y beautiful. Tim square is reduced by overlapping, 
sioues^forroing eight semi-«ircular recesses which are covered 
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Ijy tJiree successive- eij»cies.. In tbe la^ddle circle aud ' io th& • 
four corners tlicre are <jve pendents drops, wlilv-li t^^mmate 
fiyinj? fiffurcs of very graccM and orig'iuai desims, Ov^' 
tbc entraooe to tlio sanctum* tfscre, is a sinije naV<”l fispirn 
seal'd, and on the side's there are twa oukod iii>aret -itandin^^ 
while the front of the door-siop i-- r>ccupi-><l .vilhaa claboralo 
dewgn of the churning of the ocean. I’Pcrc is no inscrip- 
tion now attached to the temple reenrdin;^^’ 'i‘-s hut, 

on the left jarnt; of the ciitranoe, there i-^ a sh un im-eviptiou of 
eleven lii.i.v-., imncutu'inff the »iTt of sarious cenirr... tu Ujo 


tempi', of Jhi.di'U’fha by Xthavya I'aihia li 
1011, or A , Ib 9j '1, during the reign )<' Ihij ;. JJiui.i 
date ih erection may, rh-er'-fon'c b? t;'<c.,d a*: xiot 
A. X), ‘500, and, periiapjs, even rn' 

Tiul i’t m li. * ^r. iOHif-ft' V 

'i as XWO 


UYU\ at 

V,. 


pilgi-ims’ reccriK mi Un 


than uaual 


oumerou. 

fom.. i' is proiiab'C ihjir .y ii... 

the ehrofuiegy of T!u k . cc-; .is w>'f i .!'■ the diU e 
itself, f Ijiivc uuu'n>ei'(xi ihese ‘'<-;,‘onb> ijoiu I. 
easier refei .‘uce, 


5Jic h*: 

c'ua. h'he 
iiit'-r 1 turn, 
‘-a.'-’y A. I). f/'O, Tbo 
’C hid-ii and more 

i ti,e,rt mention a ilnjfiV 
i- r ■ lift i)c oi'ijv/> Ot flxi.i.'J' 


'.'f tie' '(.e!r»]/ic 
to VIU, lor 


Ok jioO.e T'-.e, 

J 21 .horJJo jnifr-i .S’ye‘ J>Uj,( :>>,ujha kh>lah 
' The Khig's roe. Sm Jaya Singha ♦ '■ 


t)>I LKF'r ,r‘, .'V.- .Oeo?:. 

i l. .D'Ma-pn-tra S/i Gt-iruu 
■'■ Pdiata's son, K’*) Goiuna. 
llT. 6 “ri BJniici-putra Sr/ Muluiht 
'Sri Iduitah^ .uju. Sri MfiLuJa.” 

I V, Jiaja-pHiru Sri Jaur/ iS'h'-y/n/ 

Bhdia-piiJra SH t^ilhan. 

‘'The King's son, Sri Jaya Siugha/’ 

“ -Bhata’s son, Sri .Pithand* 

V. JLchdrya Sri Chandru. Sikhya JCkmucIix 
V handraS' 

*'Tho Teacher, .. Sri Devo, Civm lra; tlie 
}>}.seipie, .Kiinnida Chandra. 


r>h 
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TJ4!. JShfda-^putm Sri Deva Sarmna 
Viram (?J Jaycdii, 

- ' '‘Bhata’s sou, Sri Beva Saraima, 

* * » » jjjjjy \^Q jje victorious.** 


■ - V. 

■s*? ■*- 


YIII. A raagicj square of 16 figures, which form 34 
by addition every way, whether horizon- 
tally, perpendicularly, or diagonally. The 
figure 8 is remarkable for an additional 
stroke on the left side, which I take to be 
a mark of antiquity as it is a near approach 
to the figure in my Suhaiiiya numeral 
inscription. I.^he figures arc disposed thus — 



9 1 0 


I 



S j 11 



t 





IJso. 26 is an ancient Jain temple restored with plaster 
and old stones, and called Setndth, which is most pro- 
bably the original name, as the principal statue enshrined 
is a colossal standing figure of Adiuath, 14 feet in height, 
with the title of Setnath, On the pedestal of this statue 
I found on my first visit an inscription dated in S. 1085, 
or A. D. J028, but tins is no longer visible as the whole has 
been covered with plastej'. Prom the great difficulty of 
moving this enormous statue, I think that it most probably 
still occupies its original position, and consequently that the 
temple itself must tc at least as old as the beginning of the* 
eleventh century. The colossus was dedicated by Sriya- 
Th&hkur^ the son of Achaks^a, and by Sri Sim and Sri 
Ghomdrama Deva^ the sons of I>emdhar&>, 

No. 27 is sniall ancient Jain temple how dedicated tcT 
Adiaith. On the ontside there is a single row id. figures. 
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inclMiag some naked females j but there is aotkmg i5emai|;|c- 
abl© either in the design of th» temple, or in the eashjfiMid 
figure of Adinith.. TW© aife, however, many Jain statu^V 
both whole and brok^m, collected abont the^e temples that art: 
specially: intereefifeg and valuable from their dated inscr:i4 ■' 
. tions. These will aH bo noticed in my ’ist of nuthori^MS 
for fixing the Chandel chromdogj, but I may giro one here , 
at fnll length as a specimen of 'the stylo o*' thVsa records, ft' 
is inscribed on' the pedestal of a colossal saatcd statue, which- J 
is known to he Sumbhuniii.th by the horse symbol ; “ On the 

:^h of the waning moon of Maphu, in Simvat 1215 (.1. t>. 
1368), during the prosperous reign of the fortunate Wadcmd 
Vafmma Deca, the Sreslitlii Bandba of the solar race, and 
his son Fdhilla, dedicated tins image. Then his sons, Muh4- 
gana, Mahi-Chandra, Siblii-Chandra, Jina-Cbandra, Udaya- 
Cbandra, paid their adoration to Mangala, high, 

priest. Sculptor, Kama Deva.” Mctdario, Varmma ct>n- 
strueted the great lake at Maboba, called M'xdan Sugar, *a 3 id- 
was the father of Paramarddi Beva, the uakigonist of Prithi 
llaj CJiohhn, The mention of the sculptors name is cuuovis 
and useful, as it serves to fix the age of other undated btafcues 
w^hich bear his name. 1 have fmmd no less than ihree differ- - 
ent sculptors’ names amongst these Chandel inscriptions. 


Xo. 28 is a large lofty mound of ruined brick,?, fifom 20 
to 25 feet in height, situated to the west of the Jain temples 
and to the soutu of the Buddliist temple of Gamhai. Iris 
about 300 feet to length from north to south, and 200 feet 
in breadth, and very flat and level on the top. I traced 
numerous walls on three sides like the .remaur; ot cells, from 
which I infer that the mound is most probably a ruirred 
Buddhist monastery. Imring the time of my last visit in 
Pebruary . 1865, the people had discovered some very thick 
and long walls running from the north foot of this mound 
towards the Jain temples, which they were then engaged in 
digging up to furnish materials for a new JaJa temple. At 
the south-east corner also there are two small mounds of 
brick ruins, which still show the remains of square buildings 
like temples. Several Jain figtu’^ had been lately disoovered, 
and the people affirmed, apparjftntly with good reason, that; 
the whole mound on which this south-east group of 
templea ,is situated, is forno^d cf the ruins of earlier 
buildings, ■ ' 
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V. I have aow desKndbed the three gyeat groups into which 
the ine>ss ci the jKh«^r&ho temples may he (hrided; hut there 
liSIl romams t ^'o rnoro templesf oa^ the north bank of the 
Knrar TS'aia, iiiOKi^htm^ of a mile to %e south of the 
villa" and a small group of ruins, one mlfe still further to 
the south at the little village of datkari I'heee two groups 
irjy fee called for convenience the Kurar temples and the 
df.itei temples. 

The two temples on the Kurar Nala are called Nilkmih 
MAH(h^ and Kunv)»r Math. The former, marked No. 29 
in the plan, is a mere mass of ruins, the whole of the front 
having fallen, and the walls of the sanctum alone being now 
standing. Over the centre of the sanctum door-way there 
h a figtro of Siva, with Brahma and Vishnu to the right 
and left : J«nd inside the sanctum there is still standing in 
i':s otiginnl position, the Argha, or pedestal of a wv,,yrt//.‘. 
The ler.ode was, therefore, oertaiuiy dedicated to Sira, and 
very pioI'Jibly under the name of JS'ilakcmlha Ma/tndem^ 
although he ii called <7 or the “white god,’ in a pil- 

grim's inseripl ion of two lines carved on the nidi of the 
Kinetiun. As, this record is dated, I will give it in fall— 

' 1 174 Ji'es/iia-bjdi ^ Li likhdavi 
isri Gauny.’-nUtj^nt j) runnel >/’Ai I 

'• jii Samval. i l7;t ,,A- D. 1117), on the 3rd of the wan- 
ing mooi of Jyeshtr-, this inscription was engravod, when iho 
Kayas'J.'i. lakturii ]>u-d his adoration to Sri Gaum.” Ttoin 
tlw early date ot Ji'.s pilgrim’s record, I think that ue are 
(ju.'tv solo in as'^'gu'mg the erection of this temple to tin' tenth 
cr deventh ocTi'.ury, daring ihe most fioiirishing period of the 
Cf' i.idcl ruin. 

No. 30 c'lJled the Kumiar is also dedicated to Siva, 

wl Hguvo 0 'C-upies the central position over the door-way 
of the sar, rum, hotween Brahma and Vishnu. Its name of 
Kv' ',c‘'o\ Ci in ir'anskrifc .Kmndra, lua^, therefore, he derived 
fron Skand '-Kvmdra, the son cf Biva, although it is, per^* 
hiu g quite as.piobabie that the appellation is omy a popular 
o o ■ ni ca M : g th e “ prince’s temple,” just as in Gwalior there 
is t 1 C Tt ,i Mandir^ or *' ♦.ul-dealer’s temple,” as well as the 
Ta! and the CheM Tdl, or th© “queen’s and slave* 
g .ri’t touks.” I think, therefore, that the Kmimr M&th may 
h , c hceii built by One of the young prinoes of the Ohandel 
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dyna^y. The bmlding^ itaelf is one of tbe finest temples at 
EhajuiAbo, as it is eqi;|.al to the best of the western ^roup in 
its decorations, and is but little inferior to them in size, being 
66 feet long bj 33 feet broad outside, and 5S feet by 29 feet 
inside. It has the usual five chambers, but the ceiling of the 
transept is arranged differently from that of auy of tb© other 
temples, being formed of successively diminishing large 
circles of overlapping stones, instead of the usual divisions of 
small circles. There is no inscription, nor eveti a pilgrim’s 
record, to fix the date of this handsome temple; but as the 
word Vismla, a mason’s mark, is repeated sevtu-al times on the 
stones of both of these Kurar Nala temples, J infer that they 
are certainly of the same ag-e, that is, of the tenth or cioveutli 
century. 

At Jatkari, miles to the south d' Khajuraho, there are 
two dilapidated temples and severai small mounds of ruins 
covered with cut-stones and broken sculptures. 3 he 
nortlieru temple is dedicated to Siva, whoso Im^am of marble is 
enshrined inside. Close to it there arc two mounds of ruins, 
and at a short distance to the south there is a small ruined 
temple of Vishnu. Still farther to the south stands the 
second large temple, which is also dedicated to Vishnu as 
there is a figure of that god over the enirauce to the sanctum, 
with Brahma and Siva to the right and left, and insid© 
there is a colossal statue of tlie god as Chaturbhuj, or the 
" four-armed,” 9 feet in height. These reimiins are too much 
dilapidated to be described,- but it is necessary to mentiou 
them as a part of the magnificent suite of temples that were 
erected by the princes of the Charidci i:\D'‘c4y at their 
religious capital of Khajurdlio. 

Besides these great temples and ruins whicli 1 have just 
described, there are numerous statues of all si;;,ltered 
about the ruins, collected around tbe tempios, and set up in ^ 
various places about the tanks and under almost every lajgj- 
tree. The most important of these is a colossal statu© 
the monkey god, Hanurnan, as it bears an ittswiptioa yn 
the pedestal, which I read rather doubtfully as Sainvat 
or A. D, 808. It is the oldwt dated inscription oif the 
Ohdndels that has yet been Ifeund either at Khajurfihof or 
Mahoba, but it is not ofcherwiie interesting. There is 
a colossal statue, of Siva, four-armed, erected near /lihe - 
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urbicli is said to. hme beea foond ift dig- 
^ilg for atones to boild the conotaph Psat&p Sing, the late 
Eaja of Chhatrpur. 

' The dediiie of Khajraaho may, perhaps, he ^ted from 
the first advent of the Muhammadans under Mahmud ot 
Ghazni, when JS'mida Rm, or properly Ganda, was obliged to 
abandon hk open capita} of Khajur^ho and take reiuge m 
his strong forti-ess of KManjar. From this time down to 
the end of the twelfth century, the Ch4ndel llajas would 
appear- to have resided usually at Mahoba, whef©\^we of 
them constructed the great lakes of Vyay~Sa(ja¥, Kirat- 
Rdgar, and Mudan Sdgur, all designated by their own names. 
After the occupation of KMiU and Mahoba by Kmtb-ud-dm 
Aibeg in the beginning of the tbirtbeenth century, the Ch&ndei 
Princes were obliged for the sake of security to live perma- 
ncntly in the great fortress of KMinjar. Puring the rest- 
deneo of tlie Chfindcl Princes at Mahoba, the dedme ot 
Khaiurillio was most probably yery gradual, but, after the 
oc 4 ?upation of Mahoba by the Muliammadans, it would 
naturally have been more rapid. It was still, however , a 
great place of religious i-esort*as late as A. P. 1335, when 
visited by Ibn Batuta, who describes Kajura as_ occupied 
“ by a tribe of Jogis with long and clotted hair, their 
colour inclined to > 011011 % which arose from their fasting. 
Many of the mosleras of those parts attended upon them to 
learn magic.”* But even these religious mendicants must 
have disappe:ired before the tipae of Akbar as the place is 
not even mentioned in the Ain Akbari. In the beginning 
of the present century it is said to have been overgrown 
with jangal; and Pranklin, who surveyed the country after 
1S18 take^ no notice of it in his memoir, and simply enters 
it in' his maji as Kajrow, wdth the addition of |^rd 
“ruins” which is misprinted “mines m sheet rvo. lO or 
the Indian Atlas. But Khajurdho is still IVequentM by 
uilfirriinSi wlio asscuiblc in thousands for the oeiebration ot 
the Sib-raM in the month of PhMgun, at which time an 
annual fair is held; which is said to be attendefi by such 
numbers that their encampment covers 2 or 3 or about 
5 or 6 square miles of ground. On the 4th of Eebmary oi 
the present year, both pilgrims and merchants had already 

Travds tra»islatt?d by J>r- Lee, p* 162^ 
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iMggan to assemWe, and every day after I left Khajtiraho on 
tny way MAhoba, I was passed by several hundreds of 
men, women, and children, all hurrying to the fair. 


XXXin. MAHOBA, OR MAHOTSAVA. 

The ancient city of Mahoba is situa ted at the foot of a 
low granite hill, 54 miles to the south of Hamirpur at the 
junction of the Betwa aud Jumna, and 34 miles to the 
north of KhajurAho. Its name is a contraction of Mahotsam’- 
or the “ city of the great festival” which was cele- 
brated there by Chandra Vuimma, the founder of the ChAn- 
del dynasty. It is said to Imve been 6 yo/aw-as long and 2 
broad, which is only the usual exaggeration of silly story- 
tellers for a large city. At its greatest extent, according to my 
observation, it could never have € ceeded 1| miles in length, 
from the small castle of Eai-kot on the west, to the KaljAn- 
Sagar on the east. It is about one mile in breadth, which 
would gi\ e a circuit of 5 luiies, but an area of only one square 
mile, as the south-u’cst quarter is oeeupii-d by the Marian 
SAgar.* Its population, therefore, at tiu) most flourishing 
period must have boeh. under 100,000 persons, even allowing 
as high an average as one person to every 300 square feet 
In 1843, when I resided at Mahoba for about six weeks, there 
were only 756 inhabited houses, with a population less than 
4,000 persons ; since then r.tie place has somewhat increased, 
and is now said to possess 000 houses, and about 5,000 
inhabitants. 

Mahoba is divided into three distinct portions,— -1st, 
Mahoba, ov the city proper, to the north of tho hid ; 2ud, 
Bihtari-kila, or the inner fort, on the ^ top of the liiJi ; and 
3rd, Dartba, or the city to tlie south of the hiii. To tho west 
of the city lies the great lake of Kirai Sdgar, about Irl miles 
in circumference, wiiicli was constructed by Karfti Varnima, 
who reigned from A, D. 1065 to 1085. To the south is the 
Madan Sdr/ar, about 3 miles in circuit, which was construct- 
ed by M»dana Fannnia, who reigned from A. D. 1130 to 
1165. To the east is tho .small lake of Kahfdu Sugar, and 
beyond it lies tho largo deep lake of Vtjag Sdgar, wdiich was 
constructed by Vijayd Tula, who ruled from A. 1). 1045 to 

♦ S«o Plata XCIX, aiap of MaJbaba. 
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' the largest of ilka MaholA lakes, being Beil 

less ibau l» ^fles’in ciixsoit ; but the most pietftresqu© of all 
sheets of water ia the beautiful lake district of Bua4elr^b|HJ^ 
is the Madan-^gar. Oa the west it is bounded by the sia- 
gulariy rugged granite hill of Gok&^r, on, the north by ranges 
of gbits and temples Ift the foot of the old fort, and on w© 
sotith>ea^t by three rooky promontories that jut boldly out 
into the middle of the lake, blear the north side there is 
a rocky islarid, now corered with ruined buildings ; and 
towards the north-west corner there are t'tro old granite 
temples of the Chindol Princes, one alto^tber ruined, but 
the other still standing lofty and erect in the midst of the 
w at era after the lapse of 700 years. 


As Mahoba was for some time the head quarters of the 
early Muhammadan Governors, we could hardly expect to 
find that any Hindu huildinirs hud escapi'd their furious 
bigotry, or their equally destructive cujiidiiy. When 4he 
destruction of a Hindu temple furuislu-d the. destroyer with 
the ready means of bitildiug a house for himself on earth, 
08 well as in heaven, it is, perhaps, wonderful that so mauy 
temples should still he stending in ^different parts of the 
country. It must be admitted, however, that, in none of 
tlie cities which the early Muhammadans occupied perma- 
nently, have they left a single temple standing, save this 
solitary temple at Mahoba, which doubtless owc4 its preser- 
vation solely tq its secure position amid the deep waters of 
the Madan-Sdgar, In JDeJU and Mathura, in Bandrm and 
Jonpur, in Nancar and Ajtuery every single temple was 
destroyed by their bigotry ; but thanks to their cupidity, 
most ol the beautiful Hindu pillars were preserved, and 
many of them, perhaps, on their original positions, to form 
new colonnades for the masjids and tombs of the 
conquerors. In Mahoba all the other temples were utterly ' 
destroyed, and the only Hindu building now standing is part 
of the* palace of TaruiAl, or Furamdrddi Depa, on the top 
of the hill-fort, which has been converted into a masjid. 
In 1843 I found an inscription of ParamArddi Deva built 
upside down in the walb>^)f the fort just outside this masjid. 
It is dated in 8. 1240, A. H. 1183, only one year before 
the capture pf Mahoba by Pritbi-Raj, Chohin of Bellii. 
In the Dar^h of Pir MubArak Shah, and the adjacent 
MusalmAn burial-ground, I counted 810 Hindu pillars of 
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I- fooud also a bkok stone Wll iyinj?/ bcsido ,■ 
•?oftd, and tbo arffJm of a linffani iixHo as M^aiej-spont ia, ; ■ 
the terrace Of the Ifargah.- The.-e bst mu.>t ht.ye bolon^ea 
to a temple of 8iva, which prohnhsy hjint in theroi^ 
of Kirtti Vavmma, h<itAveen loOh ajid 1085 .\, 1>., ais« 
oovercU an mscription of that priare huih. oilo the wall 

■ of one of the t«jnd>s. 

The earliest renoains discovered rt Me'! ^ha it-:< lil are 
those of the temple of Siva just uoiiojd, v.iJch %\as pri.bably 
built in tb.‘ time <d’ jVirtH i 'ormma. Bui yher.-- seems no 
pood rousoii to doubt tlu^, popular tradition its iuui'-Lihou 
Sv til!- first Chaadcl itnju, Cllimdra Var.i.m-l, ms Uu: 13 

at lens! as old a , 'I'.c Iha.- of tbo terd ChOii.M aiv; most 
prohsddv tni'icL o*'.h i'. There is, iraccd, one I em pie at me 
village of two miles to I'ne soof u-vwtst of Manoba, 

which aaivei^aHv nlliihntisl to JUdni liarrd, ov Turhdu 
Vannm<\ v.'h", aecor-hng to tlio ins'-vipfioDs, was tne grea..- 
eTandfatlier of Xiaja imaegtp tm,l thma fore have 

rehn-iml ab.ut A.. U Tb- P-ui],lc us hoor mdirely oi 

m’mnV', ana is now Tov-m. ruiiual ; l)ul 't i' oi iavgo size, ami 
is as hi^iblv ilecm’aicd as ihe nat'Da' ut its hard mrter.ax 
would adiiiii. Tlse -xisPo.w ;.u' i e‘.ii v 1' mph— miy bo 
:i 'NJTv btr;>np r’,>r1ir nalnni ni Mii' I -radU'OQj, 
1]ia'r/''M;;Uoi''i v/k oru'ii-.i'ol b\ ihe llmt p. ro-e;, of 
rheimh;! dvi'nmv. I wni uow den-oh.s as nearly as posbibio 
in chronolo-Mw: orihr, the it. iluiUu ruu p.uI 

exist af, ATalmba, heginmn-- u ah 'lie ■ -mpies /tMi'- 
■Madan-SHinuy wbl'-!' are mduvsnlly- sai : to o. ' ■ osi.m bmfir 

()V ;l/o./to7o 'ey wham bd ' nje'i wa ' eon- 

stnicted. 

TheAb'.-/rm Mbub, or Ka' 

roeky island in tiie nort'mvresr ^ . s, , 

Tn skM it ts io tl,« l.is.,.-st Mf Kh^mvho ti-tuples. 

l,oi>m 103 IrO ir irat;tl' I'v f! !.r.-aail., ,1. is bmlt 

rntivoh- of 'ttiiftilo- ‘"n "‘'f' P T™ " 
H« K'lUim-Ml..) ti't.tldi's in do«, ration ■>.' arabiwctuval omo- 

to , :moV,smo.l! gooutotri^l pa.™ :' 

oould he executed wiUioui mucu ddbcsuiy m hmd 
Its genera! arrangement of hne chanitu-m is suniiar to tha« 
of most Hman iemples of the same permt. ma 
■ the Mahd~Mandapa, or transept, .s gi'mtm than lha,. ol any 
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pf t|^- jlC^^r^bo temples.* I am inclined, bowerar, to 
attribute ^fs difference solely to the stronger material, m a 
larg^ei^ sps.se> pould bo safcl v* used witil i^'vatiite ar<:*JsitKiv(fs 
tban with those of sandstone.. On each of tbc enter iace.s 
of the sanctum there are three ^'niches for the rtc( ption of 
statuos, but neither outside nor inside could I hud even the 
fragment of a figure. The name uf Kuhm- is sr.id to refer to 
the worship of Siva, and as there is thetnark of a U>hjrtm in 
the middle of the sanctum, I think it most probabL- that the 
temple was dedicated to that god. 

Gn. another rocky island, a few hundred lect. to the tn.rth 
of Kakra Mark, there is a larare ruinod temple, n< -w c.ailed 
Maddri, which is a name of Krishna, one of the Avafais of 
Vishnu, Only the foundations of the ladldhig arc now 
standing, which show that this tensple w.i> oveu in- gcr ii*an. 
the other, being 107 feet in length by 75 fc('t ns 'vjdtfi yji.'uo- 
site the east end, or entrance, there are the f nteduUons o. 
another small temple, 1(» feet square, which I .;o: elude, iVun, 
other examples must once Jiave enshrhiod aslaitn ef tie; 
Vardha'Anatdi\ or boar incarnation of hh i \hc 

most curious and interesting r.:maias of the rnij.w! h aj]ih 
are five life-size ehphant statues in sandstone, nhieh nn nc.’ 
two previous visits were nrdcr the water, and ■'-udy oartadiy 
accessible with great diiJicuity. At niy {nird*.i-.i: >v 
Tebruary 1805. the icvfd of tlie lake, ow;n<r io llw, .nils 
rains of the previous scasfm, was 4 feet ion cr 'h-in j iu i 
seen it before, and i was able to examine ajnl rner.surc ti', 
of the statues without any troulile, althougii tdioy wcie sdjl 
partly immersed in. iho water. Tin; averagr. hnn'r!' xvas >; 
feet, and the mean girth of body 12 1 feet- The dgsul ui'l 
five statues were broken off and lust, so tiial 1 was unaldc 
to’ complete the measurements for comparisi/u wjtii tiu; 
living animal. But as both the length and girth conusjioad 
with those of the usual run of small male elepliant.s, lucre 
can be no doubt that they w'ere intended for lith-sizc statues. 
There are no traces of riders on any of them, but the simple 
jhiU, or houSking, is superficially* indicated on all. There 
is nothing left to show the original positions of these 
statues j but, if w'e may he guided^ by the arrangement of 
the half-size eleplmnt statues at Khajmdho, then these five 

* foi a pUa of this temple. 
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. fenomoua figijreiB musi have been pi^jc(yted in mid-ai,;* froien 
Che fi\e disengaged faces nf the two spires of the Hanctnm 
and transept. It is (jmte pbssible, noweverj Ihat they uiav 
have been.' erected in pairs at eacli of the three entrances 
to the temple, that is, at east or main entrance, and at 
the two side entrances to thie north and south. 

liipon; or Dhx-iat^ is the name of a single granite pillar 
standing on the north bank of the lake in front of the temple 
of Many a Dem. Ite name is derived from the practice of 
placing a lamp, or dtp, on its summit on stated cecasions. 
But this certainly could not have been the original purpojt. 
of the pillar, as it is crowned with a broad flat-topped capital, 
and does not possess a single receptacle for a lamp. It is a 
. single shaft 18 feet in height, and If feet square at the ba-e. 
In the middle it is octagonal, and in the ujiper part round. 
The two lower portions are quite plain, but the upperTuod is 
ornamented wdth four chains, and bells suspendt'd from .four 
lions’ heads immediately beneath the capital, I think that 
this column was most probably connected with the remple of 
Manya Dem, in front of which it now stands ; l)ut tliert- is 
nothing to show its age, and the present temple is a common 
plaster building in the modern Muhammadan style. 

The old fort at Mahoha is situated on a low granite hiii 
immediately to the north of the lake of Madan- Sagar. On 
the north side the walls crown tlic crest of tlie hill, anr' on 
the east and west sides they run down to the lake, which 
forms the south boundary of the enclosure.* It is 1,025 fcoi 
in length from the Dhnnisa DcDimza on the w'est io the 
Dariba Daruidza on the cast, but is not more than GOO Pet 
broad in the widest part. It is a place of no strength,, aud 
there is no record of its erer having been defended, fne 
wails are regularly built of squared blocks of granite, revl 
the place has more tlie appearance of a large enclosure r(nu.'J 
a palace than of a place of defence. 

The jPalace of Daja Darnidl, or Pararairddi-Beva, is 
situated on the top of the fort hill. The portion now standing 
is an open pillared hall, 80 feet by 25 tee1, w hich was for- 
merly converted into a mosque by the addition of a back wall 
to the west, in wfliioh basement mouldings and other carwed 
stones are built up one over the other. The Muhamraadan 
pulpit with its staircase is still standing against this west! ! 



laraB, Mif of wMob there is t^ «mall &mM 

reefsss to all mosques. Slhe pillars are 

jaaaaMve blo<^ ^ ®aiwte, uptrards of two feet square aad 
X2 feet in height, aad are richly decorated with deep monld- 

and hold geometrical figures. There are eight rows of 
pillars in the length, and three in the breadth of the bulld^ng^ 
«ii>|ftn.p seyen openings for tlio front of tho mosque, loo 
outer pillars of the east row are all of one hold and maspyo 
dosi*^!!, while the two inner rows are of another design, 
which, is much more minute and complicated. Tlie places of 
some of these pillars have been supplied by pilasters, the 
existence of which proves that the original building to which 
they belonged must have had walls in w^hich they were en- 
gaged, wbilc their present position shows that some portion 
of the old temples must have been re-bnilt., and perhaps 
altered to adapt it for the purpose's of a mosque. According 
to the tr^ition of the people, this building was the J uvctce 
of Haja Famdl, the antagonist of Prifhi llaj Oioluiu, and 
the lak Ch^ndel Raja of Mahoba. This trailiiion is^ con- 
firmed by my discovery of an inscription of Furmnurddt- 
Dem or 'PemniK pla*^ed upside down in the wall t>f the tort, 
immediately outside the mosque. This record is dated in 
8. 1240, or A. D. 11^3, just one year before the capture of 
niahoba by Ihitlu Raj. 

In the south-east quarter of the enby, called Barlba, 
there is a small stone pillar called AUM-ka-Idl and Al/ict-ka- 
mH. ".hat is, Alha\s staff.” or “ Alha’s plaything.” OiU is 
a child's toy of wood, about three inches long aitd round, 
like a small glass phial. The stone Ui or gill is 9^ feet m 
lieio-bt and 13 inches in diameter, and is placed loosely m a 
so naro hole cut in a largo mass of granite. It is usually 
moveable with the slightest touch, .and is a continued source ot 
w'onder ana amusement to the children. Nothing wliatevcr 
is known cither of its age, or ol its real purpose. 

On another granite rock close to Alhct s gili, there is a 
sunken tablet ubout 2 fei3t square, coniaining the figme of a 
horseman, called Chando. Maimdra, about whom 1 couW 
learn no, particulars whatever. The figure, however, is 
stm worshipped by the people with obeisance ^and libations 
of oil. Ihere are also some small figures onowMC rooks olo^ 
by, but they are nameless, and not resected by the ;^t^le. 
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In the west part of the city, just ontsido the Bhanisa 
J)arwA^*a of the fori, them is a flat-roofed raasjid on Hindu 
pilla^rs, which, according to an insci*ipti> u over its dour-way, 
was either erected or converted in the reign of 'lughJak Shah, 
between A. 3). 1821 and 1325; I am rather ineltned to tliink 
that it must ho part of the original tem}>*<j ^Ii•.'.hily altered, 
as its floor is coirsidcrnhly hoiow tJjo prcs<‘ut level of the 
ground. The inscription, which consists of ten-rhymed 
couplets in Persian, has been submitted to Major Lees for 
translation. 


It wall be observed that all tho enisling ruins of 
Mahoba, as well as they can he ascertained, are exclusively 
Brahmanical. But tho numerous broken statues of the Jains 
wiiich still lie about the city, including 8 or 10 inscribed 
p('destals of the Ch!indoi period, show that the Srdirnkis of 
former days must have possessed several rlelt temples, of 
which even the sites are now unknown'.. I'ijc discovery also 
of a single p<;desta) inscribed wiih the well known formula 
of tl)o Buddhist faith, in cliaracters the eleventh or twelfth 
ccutur)’, is suffieieut to prove that th.e Buddhist religion was 
still existing in Maliolja at that late period. 


I ]ia.ve already ob.serrod tliui the naino of 'Main, ha is a 
% 

contrnetion oJ' Mohot-snvaiwpdi-a, or the “ eity of the great 


festival,” which is said to have been celciwated 


on 


tin, 11th 


day of the waxing moon of Vakukli^ when Chandra Yarmma 
reached 10 years of ago. Then; is no trace of this festival 
now, as tho Kluijalhja IIHa, W'liic’h is the only -'jir held in 
Mahoha at the present d;iy, tal>'<!> pi.a<*.o oji the full iJioon of 
and lasts over the fol lowdng day. and (he annual 
fair at lidhilya is heltl on the full moon of Kdriik. The 
traditional story of the fowulation '-f Mahoba was originally 
given by tho bard Ch.and, and h.as been <x>pied by tlio local 
annalists. According to tho lege ml, the Chandels are sprung 
from Jlewdoati, daughter of Hem-raj, tlie Brahman Purohit 
of Indrajit, Gabii’war Raja of Banaras- iTcr.'a vat i was v'ery 
Wiitiful, and one day wdien she wmit to bathe in the Rati 
T414b, she was seen and cmbraocci by Chanel td.nd, the god of 
the moon, as ho was preparing to return to tim skies. 


Hemlivati cursed him. Why do you curse me 


said 


Chandramd, “your spn will he lord of the eoi'th, and from 
Mm will spring a thousand hraaches,” Hemlvati enquired 
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“ How sliall my dislionottr be effaced when I am without a 
husbaud ? “ Fear not/* replied Chandram^ , “ your son will 

be born on tlie bank of tbe Karnavati liiver : then take 
him to Kha^urdya, and offer him as a gift and perform a 
Sacrifice. In Maboba he wiil reign, and will become a great 
king. He will possess tho philosopher's stone, and will turn 
iron into gold. On tbe hill of Kdlatijar he will build a fort. 
When your son is IG years age you must perfc! ni a .Bhdnd<jt, 
Jag to wipe away your disgrace, and then leiuc Ban eras to 
live at Kalanjar.” 

According to this prophecy, Hem/ivaii’s child, like 
another Chnndramfi, was bora on Monday, the 11th of the 
wax-ing moon of Baisdkh, on the bank of the Karnavati, the 
modern Kay an, or Kane River of the maps, and the Kainas 
of the Greeks. Then Chandraraa, attended by all the gods, 
performed a “ great festival” {Mahotsava), when Yrihaspati 
wrote Ids horoscope, and the child \vas named Chajmra 
I'armma. At 16 years »if age he killed a tiger, w'hen Chan- 
drama appeared to him and presented him with the philoso- 
pher’s stone, and taught him polity (raj//! t). I'lien he hullt 
the fort of Kalanjar, after w'hich he went to Khn'Jnrpur, where 
he performed a sacrifice {Jag or Yajnya) to do away with his 
mother’s shame, and built 85 temples. Then Chandravati 
Rani and all the other queens sat at the feet of llcmavati, 
and her disgrace wus wiped away. Lastly, he w^ent to J/o- 
or Mahoha, the place of Obandrarna’s “great fes- 
tival,” which he made his capital. 

The date of this event is variously stated by the different 
authorities. In 1843, dui-ing a residence of six weeks at 
Mahoba, I procured a copy of the Mahoha Khand of Chaud, 
m which the date was put down in S. 225. In 1852, when 
at Khajuraho, I obtained a second date of S. 204 fium 
Bahiuiu'r Singh, a descendant of the Ch4udel Rajas. In 
18G5 I got a third date of S. CCl , from the chief bard of 
Mahoba. A fourth date of S. 682 was furnished to Colonel 
R. R. Ellis by^ I)harm His, Kanungo. The only way that I 
can see of reconciling these discrepancies is to refer the 
smaller numbers to a later era, as, for instance, that of 
Sn~JIarsha in A. H. 607, which would make the two earlier 
dales equivalent to A. H. 810 and 881 ; while the larger num- 
bers might be referred to the ISaJee era, which would make 
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tliem equivalent to A. D. 739 and 700. The inscriptions fur- 
nisli a ready means of testing the accuracy of tliese dates, 
as they make Raja the sixth in lineal descent from 

Baja Nann’UJca^ the founder of the. dynasty. Now, Dhanga 
■was certainly reigning in A. D. 954, but as he did not die 
until 999, his accession cannot be placed earlier than A. D. 
950 ; and if we allow 25 years to each generation, which is 
the average that I have deduced from nurneroiis examples, 
then the establishment of the Chandel dynasty under 
Nannuka, and also the foundation of ]Mahoba, must have 
taken place in A. D. 800. But as I have foirad that the 
Indian generations vary between 20 and 30 years, the acces- 
sion of Nannuka might have taken place as much as 30 years 
either earlier or later than A. D. 800. As these are, however, 
the utmost possible limits of the variation, the date of the 
establishment of the Chandel dynasty may he fixed with 
absolute certainty between A. D. 770 and 830, and approxi- 
mately at A. I). 800. 

The dates of hcveml of the later Chfindel Princes are 
fixed by various inscriptions which hav(i been discovered at 
Khajuraho, Mhau near Clihatrpur, Mahoba, and Kalin jar. 
Three inscriptions at KhajuiAlio give the dates of S. lOJl 
and 1050, or A. Jh 954 and 999, for tho reign of llaja 
Dhanga. An addition to one of these inscriptions 2:1 ves tlie 
date 0 / Jaya Varmma Deva at S. 1173, or A. D. 1110. 
Two of these inscriptions givetlie Cliaiidol genealogy at full 
length from Nannuka to Dhanga. An inscription from Mhau 
near Clihatrpur, ti'anslated by Lieutenant Price, continues 
the genealogy from Dhanga to Madaria Varmma.* Ilnfor- 
tunately one of the names is doubtful, but as it would appear 
that a second SaUakshana-Varnima-Det'a is mentioned in the 
latter part of the inscription, I believe that this must have 
been the name of four syllables, which is doubtful in the 
earlier part. Tliere is no date to the Mhau inscription, but 
this is of no consequence, as there arc no less than four dated 
inscriptions of Madana Varmma, ranging from S. 1192 to 
1220, or A. D. 1135 to 1163. One of the Mahoba inscrip- 
tions gives the genealogy from Dhanga to Kirtti Varmma, 
but its date is lost. Of Pajtnil or Param&rddi Deva, 
there are three dated inscriptions ranging from S. 1224 


^ A«iatic BeiKiikrvhoH o£ XIL, ^57^ 
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to S. 12^, or A. 1>. 1167 to 1183. In tho Mlowing lit X 
bave eonmerated the whole of the inscriptions that refer to 
the ChknM Princes, as they futiiish the only real foundation 
for the chronology of this dynasty : 

Chakdel Inskikiptiosb, 


Ko. 


Ijaix. 


Locatiiy* 


Kh&ju^'.iba 

Khajniabto 
JlittO 
OHIO 
IHtto 
iJitto 
DU, to 
Ditto 

Kl'oiorSih^^ 
1) twi 

Khu jura bo 
Kaliiijar 
M hiu 

1 lit 1 0 

Kb;;j«iUbo 
liongorli 
Mahoba 

Kuajtiralio 
Maboba 
Khajuraho 
hl.ibv'ba 
! Ditto 
i Ditto 
i i>itto 
1 KUtlanjnr 
j Klii'UiJ’abo 
'j hn^riki'i 
i Mahoba 
i KAlanJar 
^Bahi ^ 
85 I Ajsygarh 
3r> 1 K4U»j«r 
:j7 j IVlabolm 
33 ! Raiptir 


1 

2 

3 

4^ 

5 

€> 

7 

8 

9 i 
10 ! 
11 
12 

‘ 

14 ’ 

15 ■ 
Jb 
17 
IS ’ 

19 : 

20 I 

21 I 

22 ■ 
23 
21 
25 
20 

27 

28 
. 29 

m 

m 

32 

33 

34 


39 

40 


CbiiKf^rj 

Lsblitpav 


Kiiiffa, 


c? 

ac 


:a3>J 


I 


1 „, ! 700‘ 

' ... '\iW 

\ 925! 8681 ^ * 

,10ir 951- Dhaoga. 

< . 954.: 

ilOn' 954, Dbanga. 
i056' 999: Ditto. 
in5R;loal{ 
to8t'> 102s 

, . . ‘lo7o; Ka-iti V. D. 

'lU2 10S5i 

1 i(;riiU'i! 

r.f.o in:i! 

i)74lll7i 

n‘!S1131‘ Maduna V, I,. 

' ... IIM,: Ditto 
niol OittK, 

1-303 1 1.16! 

)| 

131 1 , 1 15i.; Madana V. D, 

13131151;! 

I3i:»,n56i - .. 

'131&’l3r>(<| Madana V 1). 
13301163! U,Uo 


i-222 1165. 
1331.1167! 
133^.1178! 
12841177' 

. . i ... i 

12i.)ill83i 
il3.8Ha33i; 
,1337' i280; 

la-ioliiss’ 

,1372tl315! 
! ... :i33l 
it408!13Cl 
'l&47' 145101 


Buddliitt profe*9i<'!i of f'lith. 

Dittri ditioi. 

8tatuo of Hanutuiu. 


I 


1141br 


Paramtlrddi B. 
Ditto 

ParannArddi I>. 
DiUo 

Vira VatRima , 
Bhoja Tai mme , 


Taj^Mak Shak 

Gbiv^-od*diti 

Ditto' 


! Bill) syuxbol, Adio^tb. 


j Ntx I V. Mui'-ipy . 
i » inscnpt'lou. 


Sljtfcl} Nj'inbo], NovnjnMh. 

Lioio sy»ii?f>b YirniaU.h. 

I'ymbul, 8i3o»ata|^th. 

^ Horse •-yin bo), Kfimbb?aif)tb 
] Klepbuut Kynibo!, j^jitariRib. 

> Ditto ditto iVagniotii. 


, Maihoy, Ko. I. 

' Bub syulbob AdiuMb. 

i 

I MaiKoy Ko, IV- 
. ' Coppor-plato, Elbe, 

. ; tTopr. As, 8oc, Bergi^b 18^)7^ OctolMr, 
; Maisoy, No II [after Vira Vartiaap 
. I MaBjid of Ttigiuk Sbah, wear 

.. I of 
,, { Baoi’L 


On comparing the traditional history of the Chundels, 
as handed down hy the annalists, all of whom profess to copy 
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iStoni tie bard Oband, it in most d'^boari ing' to find that no 
two accounts agree cxacti.v, and t.-\t soevo disagree so widely 
as tto be scarcely recognizable as in onfdA tor the same story, 

' At the same time tlicr lists o*‘ • nigs iilFcr so niaierially 
from the actual genealogy prcsci-\eJ in' tin inscripli...is, that 
my cotilideiice in the authoutieiiy o ad L u-dic cluonicles is 
•0)(^pletely shaken. , I possess to !n ' leati six dhfcrenT 
lists, of whieh three are taken fr-. n aefu.d' inp > of tdinud’s 
poem, anddiho remainder from the loea! a. Two of 

Ohand’s lists differ only in .he positioii ed Uie nrme of 
Edhil, which my copy of 181 > ]daces foiu'h while Ed’s’ 
copy places it near the botioni hetwcicn Kalyin and Madue. 
In rids arrangement it is foHowial by the oth.'ril.';r lEts, hu^. 
in spite of tlieir agrecmerit. they an; all wixng, :n wc learn . 
from tlie inscriptions tliat Ilahi' i Varmnia was actually the 
fourili prince of the dynastv. i noiv jitoee the five diii’erent 
ii^ts side, by side for comparisi n — all the princes !nke the 
title of Vanmna ; 


CtiAxnKL Dyn\pt'i; A(C'ORT>e;(, to tjik .Kt/; ra-'TS. 


So. 

; lO'ASl), 


; lii. 

l\\ 


V. 


! MSl.S. I’dW 

1 

Ti'Opnt^hr 

Kb.i) irAbo 

MS ’ani..!,' MS 

1 

1 

A 

(’* V 

1 1 Vj.ira, V. ... 

' (O.clndi'a V 

' Oi*‘ jArtt Y 


1 

' 'b .adrii V. 


l.’i.uaY. 

I'oJa V 

\Uhi V 

i.Y.di V. 


' r, V. 


\laim V. 

]lihu. Y. .. 

• InA.i V. 

, Bara \ . 


Ia'Io’ V. 

4 

}\Mnh< V. 

A'r.'ipt 't , 

Mfnia V. 

■ h'j Ibd V. 


PvAuta V. 


V 

V 

O.hid V, 

\Y\ni V 


Patiju Y., 

r» 

iJuliu. V 


G\ana 

{-anirtt V 


(BcAha V. 

i 

i f i i f;<f V 

I^itrea V. 

JnU V ^ 

, Tt/./ . X V 


, Jaa V, 

8 

h> h V. 


' ''Mr .1 f V . 

. O'ia'V 


' .M vihv VH V 

‘ 


{■% ' k}\iL V. 

' Will V. 

' k*hdi^<rn V. 


K« M't, V''. 

Jo 1 

jDiUjta y. 

J'ti' 

' IbK'gat V. 

,. ' SHvlt V 


. .A*a()ala V. 

n . 

Ivljttjnni T, , 

Jaisakti V . 


... ; kt.hMa V. 


' V. 

12 ! 

NaUUV ^ .. 

V. 

1 dn- tt V. 

Hara V. 


in vO/ V. 

IB 1 


KilY 

1 Kil.'k 

fAbpa 


f.’r'/V'O V, 

U ! 

H.tra, V.^ - 

iN.]\'AnaY. . , 

1 K.tlsuna 

1 'Inntt V. 

. , i 

' K‘ I'viaua V. 

IS j 

Btjnipa V', , , 

8 \ ’;d X Y . . ' 

' Survn 

. . JVl.i.lhana 


Surva y. 

36 ! 

J>hnna V, ... | 

JOjpa V. 

Ivnpii \ . 

1 iiupa \ 


: le.pa 7, 

17 ! 

Miuihava V..., ' 

B'dhi V. 

\ . 

.. V, 

. . . 

' Hud.n.a V. 

18 1 

KdiyiLua V. , . , 


^ y 

. : KaSYna V, 

. 

' Ri'. />;/:, V. 

19 

Af(^ Y. i 

. . 


.. i 

Y. 


20 - 

K'utti Y. . . 1 

KirttiY, .. ' 

kirfu V. 

... ' Kiyit'f V. 


I KiHii Y. 

Si i 

J\xrm6l V. ' 

f\xmidl Y. . , 

Parvff d V. 

. , fi ( \ 


PannAl V. 

22 ; 

l>rab t'liljiht Y. ! 

Briimfyita Y. 

I'h abioAj i t d 

V. 1 Oral* a . 0 Y 

V. 

,BrahmAJitij.Y 
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For‘i?eaciier tiibiaparisor}, I haw piintecl iu iialica the 
oaly fireaaaies fchut correspond with these of the iuscriptions ; 
but there arc otliers which may he identified with inuch pro- 
bablity, as being either si rniiar io sound, or synonimous in 
meaning. Of the first limd, Ganga, and, perhaps, GyAna, 
may lie accepted as simple misreadings for l>hcmgct,—Jildhi 
with perhaps Bndha and Mddhava may ho the equivalents of 
Widgd(l}ta>"a. and Ham is very likely the contraction of 
Marsha. Of the second kind, I think that Kalydna may be 
acoept;ed as the equivalent of the synoairaous Marsha, and 
Jogai of Frllkvi. As all the lists agree in placing Kiriti 
between Ifadana and Panndl, it is probable that they are 
coiTCct, although his reign cannot have extended beyond 
four years, us 1 possess cue inscription of his father, Madana, 
dated in S. 12:i0, and another of his son or brother, Fara- 
rnftrddi, dated in 8. 1224. But in this case he is not 
Die Kii'tti Yarinma of the inscriptions, whom I would, 
therefore, identify with Jfil and Kilah, and even wilb 
MUtpa of the annalists. But even with all these .admis- 
sions, not more titan onc-half of the names ■will cor- 
respond with those of the inscriptions, and Hit. remriinder 
difiei* so widely that any aiiempt to reconcile them seotns 
utterly iioi^elcss. Some petty particulars are rt'ccviled of 
several . f the kings, hut the) are ranch too general to afford 
any assistance towards the identification of the discrepant 
name s. It is possible that .some of tbe princes were only 
younger branebes of tlie "oyal family, who having con- 
«.truct.cd tatiks to perpttiuncj their jiames, have been elevated 
to ttic feronc b) t!io iy. corant annalists, while the real 
•princes, of whena uoThing wal*r('Cordcd, were omitted. 


The follroving list of the Cbandel Bajas has been cotn- 
jii'ed from the gon('ab')gie<-' contaiiird in the different inscrip- 
th'ois, in vhicir tbe f )urjdcr, named Nann.vka, is said to he a 
des‘cndun‘„ of the Ghilndrotreya lino, which deiive its name 
free I the tuo mythological progenitors, Alrl and CMndra: 
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TI)l‘ Ivlinjuriilio ill^cripticJ^s an'ord vci’v ]it i i.'* r< .•:] iufor- 
malion rei:,arding tlio tarlier Jlaj i«, niJ '■* w hnT,. 
crihccl iij lisa navne 'general (piths as inviTu'ible v.a: i c.rs. 01' 
Raja Dliung'n, tiu' mrurniation is move p.iv* ioida;' boi it is 
a!so more than usually fulsome and riui -ujon-, Tiie 
Kings of Ji-o.-'rt/u, K'an/iifa, Siiihahi, and Ktat^lu, are des- 
cribed as attending on the Chandol Chici’, ndiilo (ho Kings of 
Kdnc/'i, Andhra, Jiddlia, and Anga, arc sai<i to lie' ids cap- 
tives, We may admit that Raja Dbanga was a powerful 
monarch, whoso rule wUvS obeyed over all I ho countries be- 
tween the .J arana and the Xarbada, but it is quite pi-epos* 
tennis to make his sway extend over the greater part of 
Southern India. In the third |taii25a of the Mhau imeriptiou 
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marched l*aek ; ■■ isltaznJ. 

or Ouuda’s iiniEivlialc snefv-'ssors. Tpluddhara and 
f y^^u-JPdiii, no pacli'-ulai's are related ; but Ids preat gravid- 
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SOB, JSirtti VamiMa, is mentioned in llie T'rahodhu Chmidro-' 
day& as the king before whom the* drama was performed. 
I’rom the prologue we learn' that the Chandei King had been 
conquere(? by Karm^ tlie King of Okedi, but was Rfferwards 
freed from ids subjection by the fav(.ur of Vishnu. In 3)r. 
'Taylor’s translation of this "drama, the name of the King of 
Chedi is omitted, but it is given in the original Sanskrit, 
which is as follows : 

Ye>/a cha Vheken-evo, nirjitya Karnmn Mohmiworjitam^ 

■ <SVi T'cmmm nripaiervodhay>Mye todaluth hritah. 

and who (Gopala or Vishnu) liaving subdued the powerful 
gave prosperity to the King ’^n-KirUi-J'ar'iimut, 
discrimination, after removing ignorance, gives rise to know- 
ledge.” The Jlaja of Chedi here inentioned must bo Kurnu 
Knldclrnri wlio, aecia’ding to Professor Hall, was a con- 
temporary of the famous Hhoja of Malwai. who rcianed 
from abont K. D. 1000 to 1055, and also of Bhima Heva of 
Onjarat, wlio reigned fiom A. T>. 1027 to 10(!9. The chito 
of Karna may, thenfoi'e, !k' placed hetweeu 1050 and 1075, 
which corresponds with the period Avliieh I liav(‘ as-'igned to 
Kirtli Vamma between 1065 and JO'iu. 'J’he temporary sub- 
jection of the Chandei Princes is furtlier eorre,i»orat‘'d by the 
it|^riptions, in wiu'eh 1 ie; Ihijas ui Cliodi assume 
the title of ^lord of K(il»njjarapur<{ y Ij is to this race, 

who profess to be descended from a Br.-diinaid motiior, that I 
would attribute the legend (d' Hmidro^i intrigue with Chan- 
di'ama, or the “moon,” v.liieii ihc annalists have since 
applied to the Cliandeis themselves. 

Kirttl Formna was succeeded by bis son, whose name of 
four syllublt's is lost in the first part of tlic Albau inscripr 
tion; but tvhicb from verses 37, 3S. and 30 would appear to 
have been Sallakshana Thir'nnnn. To this prince theinscrip- 
tion assigns a great victory, wliich was gained in the ci untry 
of Antarveda, or the Gaugetic Hoah. As be was contempo- 
rary with Madana Fdla, tlic llahtor King of Kauoj, who 
ruled from A. D. 1080 to 1115, there should he some mention 
of this Chandei invasion in the Eahtor inscriptions. But as 
these last are utterly silent on l&e subject, it is probable that 
the great victory was only a successful, raid. 


^ iiuyai Ateiatic IT*, IS, 
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ISdlhMam I. was succeeded by Ms son, Jaya Varmma 
Dem^ wbo reigned from about A. I). 1105 to 
inscription at KbaiurMio is dated S. 1173, or A. D. 1110. 
He was followed by his younger brother, Sall&Jcshami f^arrama 
II., who was succeeded by hi.s sou, Priihm Varmrna, of whom 
no particulars are related. PrithYi’s son was Madana. 
Varmma, who is said to have vamiuished the King ot Ohcdi 
in a fierce fight, to hare made the Kaja of hasi, or Benares, 
tribuiaiw, and lo have exterminated the misbehaving lord o 
MSlwa ‘in the space of an liour. As Madana reigned 
from about 1130 to 11G3 A. D., he must have hoerx contem- 
Tjorarv with tlie Kul.achuri Princes, PamiatU Petm and 
Fnafa TJ., of whom the latter, before he became lang, bore 

the title of -great lord of The 

tion of this title hy the heir ajiparent of the King of Cdiedi 
would seem to show that it was, perhaps, onlj a mere torni 
wliich had been handed down fi-om the time ot tlietr ancos.or 
Kama. It i. possible, also, that the title may have been 
continued even later, hut during the roign ot 
Fo'mmrt, it could only have been an empty boast, a., tne 
poncr of this Chandel King is umversaliy adau tod to have 
Ixtended from the Jumna to the Mrhadn. 
even sav that be conquered 6'c/(ov7, by which thev piohahiN 
allude to hi. campaign iu IWica, on 

Tho same statement is also made in M:asc\% s ISo. *. msoiip- 
tiou from Kalanjar, in which it is said he,_ m an inst,an , 
defeated the King of Guijara, as Krisnna m former times 
defeated Kansa.”*" But I infer from the recorded rapnaty of 
each victorv that they are in reality the same, ana that 
Mdlava, borders upon Chanderi, must have been the 

actual scene ot the war. 

The n-oneaiogics of the inscriptions close with Madmut, 
and we are now obliged to depend fur our mformatxon upon 
the annalists, with occasional assistance from short inscrip- 
tionl which serve to fix the dates, and thus give coherence 
to the disjointed notices of the bm’ds. The 
are unanimous in making 1s%rtli Tarmma II. ^ 

^ and successor of Madana, hat 

tion of his predecessor, Madana, dated in o. > 
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A. D. 1163, and another of his successor, Farmndrddi Dem, 
dated iu S. 1224, or A. B. 1167, the reign of Kirtti II. must 
hare been comprised within the short intermediate jicriod of 
four years^ The iutervcniion of this name is, I think, very 
doubtful. In a coppcr-plate inscii])tion obtained by Colonel 
.Ellis, which is dated in H. 1337, tu- A. I). 12S0, the Ch4adcl 
genealogy was road by liis Pandit as follows ; 

1. — Turn do Barm Deo. 

2. — Parmara Deo. 

3. — I'rilok Barra Deo, 

•* 4. — Sandin Barm Deo. 

From an imperfoci impression, which I saw in ISIS, 1 read 
these names as — 

1. — Yiidava Varmma Deva. 

2. — Paramtlrddi Deva. 

3. — Sri Trnilokya Varmma Deva. 

4. — Sri Saadliira ^hruamu Deva. 

I am now, however, ijuduied to iifitik that the first name 
must 1)0 M<>dana Deva^ 1ml as I cannot refer to the 

original, I must icn\ e this j>oint douljtful. 

The reign of Ins son. ]?o.i'<<)v<ii‘<hli Jjrra, or Parmdl as 
he is familiarly called b^" the hard Chand and the later anna- 
lisls, has been rendered farnou.s hy his lotjg snstaiued contest 
Aviih Priihi B-aj Choluin, whi<'h forms one of ilic jnost in- 
tiCrcsting portions of Chaiid’s poem. I’hi^ warlike deeds of his 
two Banaphar champion.s, AUnt and Z’tlaL arc also celebrated 
by (diaud, and ibey si ill form tiu; tlieme oJ‘ many of the most 
j'aronritc sonas of Ihe people of Vorthem India, Pritiii ilaj 
crossed the .i tuuua between Clian(hvdr, now called Eiruzahad, 
and Bute.swar, from whence lie proceeded to Sirsu'dgarh on 
the Pahoj, where be fir,5t on countered the (diandei army led 
by Parmal and bis two generals. A) ha and Edal.* After a 
long contest, tlio Chohau Kmg nas victorioiis, and followed 
tbo flying Chftndels by Erich on the Betwa, and by Bahat 
to Maholia, whore they made a final hut unsuccessful stand. 
This occurred in the Sam vat year 1211, or A. D, 1183, after 
which the dominions of the Clidndel King were limited to the 
eastern district of Killanjar beyond the Kaijdtr, or Kano 
lliver, while the western district of Mahoba was added to the 


OUicr8 plaic the ^cerio of thiV Ixitllc at r.iii .rli, IJtmilA'i m the ^ooth-waefc of* 
Vi.il Tlie poi^ition ixfrlitMtod <ni th. Lctwa xxiklwa;y between and i<tvh.at, and 

about 10 udica to tUo of 
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deihRins of the Choh^u Prince. The spirited narrative 
of Chaad is ’well worthy oi translation, and as it deals .inui 
contemporary events, it is niost probalny true, (..hand begin. 't 
with relating the impiety of 1‘armal, and the conseqaent 
doom of Mahoba; the strong rcluetance of the two Bnnapiiar 
heroes to ioin in the defence of a fated place, and their feab 
sequent consent, which is w rung Inuii them j’y 
ate entreaties of the queen mother. The light of birsw'a- 
o'lrh, and the defence of Mahoba, with the gallant exploli^ 
of Aiha and Tdal, follow in quick succession, tmd the story 
closes with the final disappearance of the 
heroes in the fabulous forest of lOtjalhbjth . ot xw-.' 
uwnaL After this Parmal reigmd at K-donjar, Avhere he 
vras attacked V>y Kutb-ud-din Aibcg, to Y,-hom_hG capitulat. d 
in A. D. 1196. lie was again attacked and u d-atca in i^u~. 
wlien Aiheg dismounling lus e:t’,aiv; laid siege to Ivar.’njiiu 
'■■'Tlic I’aja seeing hiin.self i'.ard nrea;>cd, ofu-red ku.b-u( -oin 
Aibt’”- the same tribute and jirevcuts which -bis aufcntors la- 
f 'rmeriv paid to Suilan Mah-nud. The ]n'.',pe^al was accept 
ed, hiu‘the Ilnjas Minister, who rcsalvcd to hold out vnl a- 
out coming to terms, caused his inaAcr tu he assassma.cu 
wiiilo iiic presents were projiaring. ihe Hindu Hig bcta^ 
ao-ain lioistcd in the fort, the siege recommenced, out tne 
idasc was eventually mlucod (mine, to the drmmr up ot a 


the iiaia^is named (r‘o/c ; hul as the name is omitted in tb<‘ 
more accurate version of ib-iggs, no d( pcndencc (Mu hr 
placed Ujion How’s rendering. 

According to the annalists, Ohandraraiu had prophesied 
to Tiemavati that lior descendants should eoulinue 
so lorn' as thev preserved the name ol \ armina. Rgdl tiio 
liard’sVnealogies, therefore, the founder ol lliofundy coded 
ChanciSt Va.^inna. and all his descendants are tKimcu anr.- 
nw. dowm U. P<rnn,UJDvo. After Ms final defeat 
the Tiropheev r^f Chandram^ tvas laqiorUu to J .uuuii u sm . . . 
strifk bitlAbamo, and exnin.n..d-,'‘To-p.r, according to 
Cliaudrama’B pvoi>h«-r,;tlio race of V arrama l.as near y dmed, 
and become Hie tlio end oi a candle lor want of a m( le 
name.” This story i» amply disproved by the geiiea1o„its 


* Briggii’ Forishta, L, IS ) to iOT. 
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inscriptions, in which we find only one Vwrv&mm 
amongst the fitst ten pnnces. But fi-oiu Kirtti Varmnm, the. 
eleventh Prince, down to Parm&l Deo, the title of Farmtiha wtks 
borne by every member of the family. 1 have already 
noticed a'similar and equally basele.-is legend connected with 
the 84 KAchhw4ha Princes of Qwalior, which shows the tend- 
ency of popular talcs to repeat themselves in other places. , 

Parmdl JD^^ohad four sons, of whom the eldest. Eraiuna- 
jit or Brahm4ditya fell in the fl(,‘fence of Mahoha, and tho 
second son, Tilah Barm or Trilokya Vann nut jyem, sueceed- 
to the throne on the death of his father in l d02. flis reign 
was most probably along ono, as 1 beiioro that he must be 
iddntifled with tho two princes who are mentioned ])y Per- 
ish ta in the following extract: “In the month of ShabSn 
645 A. H. (l)ccejuher 1217 A. 1).), Aft-ir-ud~diu Mahmud, 
&o., &c., &c., proceeded towards Karra, (lliias-ud-diu Balhan 
commanding the vau^isard. Ho was me'' at Karra hy the 
Rajas Bahiki and Ilalaki (or Jjilak’. and Mthik!}, whom lie 
defeated and plutuhnod, taking many of li'eir familit's piison- 
ers. These two P»,fijas had seized a!! the country to the 
south of the Jumna, and had destroyed ihe king’s <:'arrison 
from Mfilwa to Karra, Thev resided at Kalaniar.’'’*' ISow 

^ i ' 

I venture 10 guess that the names of i lie, so two Rajas havs's 
been made out of the one long name, Tdokl IFunia, 
which in I’er.'.ian <diaraeters might casih ho mi,sroad as Tilaki 
wa 3Iilaki.'\ If this ideniification hi; admitted, then the 
reign of Trilokya may havo continued up to A. D. 1350, 
■when he was succeeded by his son, S;uuldhira Varmma Devu. 
Of this prince wo know only front the J^aJti copper-plate of 
Colonel Ellis, that he made a grant of land in S. UidT, or A. D. 
1280, about Avhich time Ids voign uiusl, have closed. 

The next prince was most probably Bhoja. Varmma ot 
the Ajay-garh iuscriptionff Aviuch isiiated in S. Id 15, or JS, D. 
1288 ; and his successor vauis, perha[>s, \"ira Varmma of Mai- 
sey’s KMinjar inscription Ko. 2, which would atipear to be 
dated in S. (Id) 72, or A. D. Idl5, nlthough it may possibly 
be one century later. From this time f have not been able 
to tvace any notice of KManJar until A. T>. 1550, when it was 
besieged by Humayun. The name of th(; Raja is not 


^ Briggii’ Ferishta, I., 23. 
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Raja of Kanti on the Gange.^ ; >>ut m ht resiHe<l at KiiUnjir. he iDUKt have 
the Ihija. of that piace Boe odUtiou of Sir H. EhiutS Muhatamait&ai ) 

HiStonaias, 11^ 84^ * ! 
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mentioned, but it wa& pr-bubiy Kirttiltab who held K41anjar 
against Sliis* 8hah iu A. It. )r.45. Tbe fort wits captured 
afte** ;ai obsliruu-* dcleui^n d-;'-; ig wlnnh ix)th the Muhamma- 
dan Iving and the Itiud i aided. ^ coBclude ‘liat 

fin': prhice uirt-* hi-, e 5e < n th.e father (U’ the celebrated 
CiiU'uh i j •• the du« ager t>ia e» •.•!' Gat ha 

Maii-iahi e,1‘ » gisiiaut'.y die.d iu deftMuaiig lit r eotUMry 
against Akbai’.'- in A, 1>. latU; fnr, u.-, her hon JJi/ 

JS’drdj/an line. < year.?, oi' age, s''-eini.>st hare been 

married id.oui 10 :(?< rarher, or h; A I' GjI-j, iu the very 

luiidlo of Ivirttr K..i's reign. Hi?. «u vas Tp .-.t probably 

llatua Chamim. iio wrv. reigsiinn iit -f- *0 Ihtht, \Uifri Ku- 
lar.j u' was tsnajJy aanexed to lie: Alubanuuadnu empive of 
bv liic Akbta. 

f eamiot elosc tbi? aceoimt of the Ciiatuleis of AfiiL ,ba 
;U' i -Khaju'dlio i). lai giGng- a sliorl iudice of iheir c.ijts 
vlueh have not hit litu'tu iK-en destu ibed. I'l cse com.? are <■!; 
tiirfc< him]?. -- hi- ?ilve’-, aiid f-jp?K>r. They are all ^.e'ctrem.e 
Iv laiv. a? 1 -la -e obiaiuetl ' ulv 7 specimens in a:uu!. anti 0 
iu ct/pp' oui'i:. a perioU 'jf luore tliau ibirty years, whlio 
:jiiC unit otJ.er ^}i - iex jis tie. t 1 luivc .st'cn are 5 gold coins 
bt.loiigitu; to CuJoi'.'i F.lli.s, i)iv numbri' hipuna'ing to 

tile ];j!e Air. and a ulvcr coin i?' J.imes 

Priti- p'h '-e!' .-..n. Tl-e gvi.i anu . u'v-.'v t iW>s are ail of the 

weli iC)i'>vt ii t;> pe. of t..i> Jtrtnors of 'Krinr.J, t, IjirU b-nr a seated 
figure of the fa. use n.. oil g-.tffdess D>ii'(;J oi J^orond, on the 
obver.se, and (,u the rm.rst? tie' Ling’s uarae m three hues 
of nudia-val IN-igari e1iar;n.,tors Tliw copper cohis hoar ou 
the ol* verse, t-4o-..irmed uiaJe iigure, ^rjvhich a}.])oars to iio 

tiiat of the nil .'.key gc.d llaunnifio, at d on the rcvt'rsc the 
iang'.s name in M.'ig o i characters. The foii'nving is a lAt of 
the Ciiaudol coins ii? niy pos.session ; 
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K»i *1 Varrtima D-\a i 
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1 ; ... 1 
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lame "o!d. 
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1 1 
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gold. 


Java \xArmma l^-va 
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V^armma Dvmi 
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1 large. 
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1 guld. 
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MAHOBA, OR MAHOTSATA. 

James Priiisep’s silrer coin, whicli is lu-'v 
Museum, was a unif[ue spetimiai of Java 
Colonel Ellis's coins were all losl at ilie burui 
at JS'agod during the mutin\ .* 

* I Irbtiipl bh of iSr-' Mat /'/»/?-«/ l^uyur K'o 

Musi'uia. l-'rooliiig had two larg't* ^oUl cutns oi' Ki’dh N iw 
Bhfioa, V.* .vud oiic of AjtuUua V^iniouu, ttr* l • ■,» 

liifcjva. 
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in the British 
Vannraa Deva. 
ng of his house 


/iit\ (^olloction in the 
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Abai or Afar, Tiic* orlfi^ina] fipixviation of the — (ounl iii ll. tvf.^ - 

namoj?, irasijnh aii<^ \unjivU ... j 2 ii 

or tf5abar. Gakar only a variatiou of the otlouc J itlc . 1 

Abar-Shahar, or Ni^lutpur, hi Khova-^ar, the auc'cut < tls^j f 

A bar or Afar ^ ’ j 29 


ALars , G ak virs , u colony of — from 1 f v » ;• ; > n e i 
--™- aE'd Hus, clifToreut numoi?- of thf 


31 


IS 


" ' ' " i dcti iJUt (1 witli the Aparnj tiuci Darni ca Strabt^ aui .PciiOiov ,,, 

— — .j'iis bt-st kdowu iu vMiIy tiuiO' by tbelr ^euer«l name of — .. 
Coiuj as.f?;i::ned tu ihe — ... 

Abe.rtI oi Asirti f nbutitfiS'd for the Dcijjiai) jSu'^iaaa in iri'^<‘riptiori 
Abbot, Colonel, ti^rd EmUnii^ia at Aml-OaliriiU on the Imles 
Abdag\^Ees, the nephew of Oondo^ hares ... ,,, .. : 

— , a Ihirihiaii name In — , . | 

Abhisara Hilly ronniry between Alu’ii tad tUf- aJargala. Pass tAe I 
|K)silit;n of the Oihtrlet of — ... ' | 

r— *,'T-.r- -rr™.- Aoclent inl.ubit.oilo of — were not of I’ns, i'» i 

mentioned m the Eaja Taran^hid , . ‘ j 
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known in the d.\yj of Asoka 

at ijxe time of Alexander 

ocoisrs in the Mahabharara and Thivrc-r.^ 
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Al)isareB^ Dominions of — 

— > /rgiikos, tlie namo of the brotbor of — 

^ Hoj^vt two monfitrotts serpents 


connected with the dragon worelnp|j4ng SojtLs of Media 
avid Partbia 

mentlonod by Strabu 

. The name of — \ ariotislj %vritian 1)} the dasskal Antfu^rs 

— or Rvibicots of — mntcicd with thu Sobii or 
Oi* h’l mi Katluiil or Kali:? . . 

Abriyaa on J he nun, oj>p<>sit€‘ Mangula, wafc' tin' cnjntal ol iiie 

uakjrs .. 

Abu Hi hank account of the Tnch an 

— to-itimoiiy us to the race ()f tlic Yndit at Kabul 

Abu Dihan. The naine of Olilncl wiittfU as Mhbhand o? Oaihand by - 
— - Tin-nth )r>^ Ctfin<^i)(lwaia ».o 

inei-tion?* K)' Oiralto b> nain.* in A, D. I'i23 

Abul uf Maya, Yulgo Harid'vsar" 

Atrasnak (iakar^ a oohmy cAabbsiied •;/ — 

Agjiikulas. Origiii of the legend ot the 

Agnimitra, soil of Pusiipamitra, encooniered the Yavanafi or Grerk^. on 
lb (3 Indus 

Ahmodabad, the eapit 1 of Sopu-UiCN 

Ajmei or Aja 3 ^mev. An a^coai 1 of the cify of — 

. Ea'*'liest hibtorieal uc L<.o* oi oy Feriohta * 

. Kext notice of — in the 3 car A. H ts7? or A. D, U87 

— Mo^pie at doexibed ... ... 

— — 1 . Foikoriial bolt^ •'! writing of th ■ North Miuat of 

tb( — ... . , 

, Akesinos and ll 3 nlaRpcb mu*1 once licuc /|oinod tludr ualors about 50 
miles above Ueli at the iv^A uf the Karana Hills . , 

Ak-nd-din Mahmud. Siege of Chandeti by — in A, D. 14'^IS 
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Ala and TTdal, two Batiapbar Cbnmpions 
Alexander, Ablikam kuor/n at the iimo of 


- dcsp?i"'’)je(l ffaphcesUon and Pordikkas to prepare a hviig^* 

over the ludua 

- s moveroents ,,, •*« 

— bail] e with. Pn r as . , . ♦ . 


Alms-bord of Puddki 

— - was in Fersi? in A, U. C30 ... 

^ gm} f.xLsts near the rnodera Kandahar 
Aliam>h «iu[itraed Gwalior ii A, O 1232 

Ain'jkatls or A re a lapis, a pi.iped Ptolexny near Labokla or 

Labor ta t^'o west of tie* Pavi 

utmeadi i:\ Mardi. flie nan^e of >14 ’ or Abars has been comymrod with 
ili.i’. of . 

Ainlrt " La’";e rniiiod monod nrid village ♦me loiie to (ho (M>t of Kansi 

Aud>akap* or A nriJ: sti%. An ''oeonnt of tlu- village of — , , 

An.i^er. An acojunt of the old town of — 

Ainh"!. A lofty oioard e died -- 

Auiihs Chohar. Ao’doi'f o giinuiy e^ taMLht.d ]»j — 

Aua\tiH, or do; ccnd-uitj^ uf Amu, | '-opraiied Paujab 

tMiled 4nu or Anavvao ie >k''a dialc'its 

Anga, i desOond.iuL .dAou, giOvehis * ouo tothe dif tf^cl whicli he hold 

Anth»ehus the Gr^^at- r/iauj’vO King joa l^* a treaty with — ors tie* 
banks of the Indus ... 

Aorujuitles of Parashawar deacribed by Thsang 

Ana, Debv‘/-iidanls of ** called Ana vas 

Anawau, the original name of the pr(sc\it Avvan twbe ,,, . 

Aorua^, An uceouni of the Castio of — 

«s 

the transcription uf come Ah lUve name 

a slight altot'atioo Of’ 
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Aornos, Oy^^tions to Iho ^Laliabau Hill as the represeutativ^ of — ... 

^ cannot be identified wltli the ruined Castlo of Raja Hodi 

— — in tbe north-east c<^rner of Yusuljaai plain ,,, 

idoiiti Tied with Rani-gat.,, »*. 

Identification of — with Mahahan untenable 

— "Ydentilication of — with Bani-gat incompleta 

— — — * ySgi pogiftible pofeiiions of — ,,, ,,, 

Apamb a cf the Turauian Bahoe *,/ ... 

— and Faralato' The <*oDncxion between corroborated by a 

btatoiuout of Strabo .. ,,, ' 

and Pami identified wdih the Abare and also wdth the Su5 

under the name of Mardi coupled by Pliny with the datii . 

— under the name oi Maidieni plac^'d by Ptolemy in Rogdiaua... 

cr Parni identified with the Sakarauli or Sagaraukos 

— — , a d: s Sion of the tribe of D ihoe or Sa» 

Apolloriuij^ oi Tyana. Trat^ds ot ,,, 

Apcmei^aresj, the naine of Abisaree at- w^rltten by Aellaii 
Ararhosia, apart of the Idngdom of Ki]uu ... 

belonged to the Su .. 

— Kephes, the capital — ... 

Am, a pari of the kingdom of Xipin 

Adana. Pate of tho Scythian coiupaost of — is referred, to Ik C. 12fi 
by tho testimony of tho Chiueso and Parthian hi&torioi? 

, j)ato of Ihe Yuchl conquest*? of — one hundred years 
l»ter ... ... 

Arrian's Bararge-s represents iiatlaj or Satadru »,» 

Arsaies, the brother of Abisates 

, founder of tho Panbian monarchy ... m, ... 

eraor of Fra^a, (ha Yar«a Begio of Ptokmy and tho : 

Pash of tha pres-eat day **• »f. 
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PAm* 


Arsakes, a^cythixm of the Parnian trifee of Ihihcje 

Arrian* The ^ekie of identified with the Megs 

^ Ari'ss include all the tribes of pure Kshatriva descent 

Earliest norice^? of the — , 

(Snrftjvansi) confined io the disinotto on the north 
J Gangoai ^Uod Ayodhja, Mithila, and Vai^aii . . 

Am'ur or Taki^ An account of iba place called — 

C 

' origlniAIj called Udamnagar or Uda-Kagaii 

the Pimpraina of Alc.\amler ... 

— . llubiSof — " *.4 .... 

Ased. Malik Hath more correctly called — 

Asiaiu and Sarancrc of Trogus Pumpehuj ninst be the Ynchi 
oi the Chiije*6e 


and Su 


— — , a tiibo of the Tokhaiatn horJo 

and Tochau identified with the Kuehshwang and Yuchi 

Ahu, f«i Inch>^ej; Ilian tribe according io SuaLo 
Asoka. Abliisara hnown iu the days of — ,,, 

was in possoosiaii oT Taxila ... 

— St’Upa near ilaoii Pmd built by — 

, Hu on of Baoti rind inhabited long before the 


. Maiiieya Stupa buill by — near IJaoti Pintl ... 
Attak. An account of the town of — ... 

reprosenis Utakhanda as bcruT<"d by Tjoo\\eiitlja].,., 

Awau tribe* Anuwan, the onginal nume of tho — 

Awans* An account of the tube of — 

occupy the westcaTi half of the hills tuwaids JiTilab 
A the of Babar ' 

oeoujdfd by Surajvansi Arya« 
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Azae and AzUbes, imTuediat^) snccossots of Moga or ^loaK* 
and Moas WoBgt>d to tbe Su 


BaWWali or Panja SaLib. The tank of at Ilanan Audal 

— — — Lcgt-nd of the spring of — given by Moor.roft 
alono ,,, ... '..T 


Le;;oiHl of the spring of — referred to the 

<e‘ ^yjpent King iiaaicd Elaputra, in ilio time df" 
Hvven Tb->ang ... 


Biiddhi't legend of the spring of 
by a licaliininlcal version ... 


probiib'-T succeeded 


• * jSi uh an it an version of the Icgetul of tlic sfwing of 

- i H given way t<3 the Sikh l^'gviid r^lafcea by 
IVlooreroft 

New and curionn version of the iegeud of the spring 
of 

A genuine ilrddhid L'gend of -- »,t 

Babar-Khana. An account of tie: piaco called — *,» 

Bacirlan Greek Kings. Barbarous indtaiions of the coins of — 
Badarpur. The tope of-— one of the thre^^ luigesl hi t]jp Ihinjab 

Sell pa stood hi the midst of a large open Court 

Balrat or Yairai. An account of the plaep edied — 

The present town of — 

» i « » The historical notice of — that of the CdilneHC 

pilgrim Ilwei^ Thaang ... ... 


during the rcigii of Mahmud of Ghazni 


BaJegtitm or Bugia^. A district called — ... , , . 

Bajrang-gArli or Jliaidcon. An account of the old town of — 
Balar. The tope of — , 

ojcpbred by the Galear Cliief of Khanpur tlie Haro 
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Bu l*iT. fVesrr ) p y "jn uf B ' e lo* C }[ •— 

* * ^ ^ ^ f 

Baks, An account uf tlio lril>T0 ti' — 

Jvatbj daim dc^ctni fVom the — 

- — one ' held possc^f.ion oVlIultan .ih>l Sii^dh 

satii tribe aci the ^ialli or Malh' of Alcw^h \ 
liJHionai.s .a 

ildba^ friho. Darga of Ihc -xpelled Ktd.ir ui tho TCacIitV.ha u U; 

Balnaf, the name of the motnrain tbc w.J hn .L <;i ihe dbohm 

iWga, a ‘h^ x>n Ln/u of Ar>x ginv naa^- t') tho dd:nd, wL^ hi 
held .. " ,. 

lUc'ti An accoani of ipc Mna;.0 oi - 



. uad Stupa it — 

liibab'U'd i.oijy Vo a 

' — ^hc rond l-cd.it.g (V.^trj l[;)-,ju Alolal tovVi/n^. 

B*. .’ipu” ij! IL./ara 

BnrhattdJrwa Ttaioh^j^uj "^tury ot‘ 

B-ttan-Koibara. ’I’Vaiiv'..'.sV " '•ciulun* J ].\ 

’'A' .v'c An acoc-Hf/ , - ,,IL^ 

^ u j r d), M , piv-<>irvath'o l%\. aria 

id y I ' ' a? ’ n f !j i'' o.c*' ufia .-'f ap’V'ciad 1 , the ^ *o\,* 

imty O’'" "it )>Ai Iau‘ViL*V , , " 

I‘a<^a;]a iJtnuhaiv.IUi Iai.vh 

Bhadai*! or hhorari. < '"•] f * ilty of — 'i ^ to iuj\o been ;ho cap? 
t.tioi'jh<ja Vh<'t.-.. ih ... 

Bharaipur. TradXKin». ofV’-‘dat«ol - point 1o K uidabar lu-y then 

]L..cut coiuiU^v 

BhatiiJ. An itucouot u/' tan tribe oi ,,, , ^ 

— are Yadaras ,.3 

, Yadara^ anceytorj of tho — , occupiel Gajul or najiilpur 
Bht^ra* Jaya Pala ef^ta blithe d hi? new Crod^I — ,, ,, 
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BhoTft. Ac'iiusition -of — oa tlie Jhelam L;y Judlibhari ... 

BJioja Deva (Kaja). Inscription of — found in a teroplo at 
Pohoa 

j^iramount so'vareigpci in S. 933 or A. D, 879 

Biana. Traditions of the Jais of — point to Kandahar as thoir 
p^ontomintry 

Bijak-PiAar or Inscription Illir near Bairat 

Binagara of Ptoiemj identified with Thalha... »*. 

Bu’ or Pher. The s'nndl vllla^^e of — stands on the most ancient paa't 
of the raius of Taxila ... 


Bilhanda. OKind calltMl — by Feribliia ... 

Boras. An account of the ]*1aeo c<ilUA — ... 

Brahmnical aocorj>t^ of Hakala colh^cted from the Mahabharata by 
Pruio^SoT Liisscii ... ... ... 

— rock-hewn temples of Bhamnar ... 


9 til Coot ary 


Date of — assigned to tho 8th or 


Brisabrita or Brlsambiitce, near neighbours of the Sauviras 
Buddha* Alms-bowl of — 

Buddhist legend of the f^pring at Hasan Abdai 

ruins near Cypress Garden of Iho Mogul Emporora at 

Hasan Abdul 

remains of Kurm Gujar 

u—- Synod in Kaslnnir ... „» 

— notices of Sakala 

Budlii NadL The former 1)ed of the Chenab trs^ceable by its decislrt^ 
name of— ... 

Bu^ad or Bmsgrr^'* A district called — m. 

Bugial, the name of a branch of the Janjulia tribe 
Bukephala or Jalalpur, An accotint of tfae town of — ♦,* . *». 

Position of — ... ... . ^ 
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Chedi. Kama, ki’Jg of — cotiqtiared Kirtti Yarmuia 453 

t^hedi Cains ,,, ... .. 4JS^ 

Cbenab- Fomer Vd of tha— trac^abk by its decisiTe names, Budlii 

Kala and Bndhi Nadi . ... 89 

Cheunn, in A. D. 510, cx^mpletely renbistablaj^bed the power of the 

White Huns 77 

Chibbs or Chibhan of Bhunbar assert their descent from the heroes 
of the Mahabharata .. , ••• 

Chiefs of iSabi or Lohara traced tlieir descent from Salirahan ^ ... 22 

Chitaob. Inecription of Piiriliara dynasty of Gvraltur tbund at --- ... 878 

Chobia of Fejishta i<Wnti hod with Sols i of Qnintws Curtius and Soboe 

ot Diony&ius ... ... ... 27 

fJlu/bnath (Uaja). The old iiiined city of Bhadari or Bliarari, the 

capiLal ot -- ,,, .. ... f 4<> 

Ciiob'pnli. Sopeithob or Sophi tea is the Greek form of — ib. 

— or‘‘Loidoi t].< Clnlf’ ,,, ^ ib, 

(biohan. f'ne of the four Agnik’.ila tnl^es ... ... * 253 

ChiJra. lionitttnB of u large roonulilh cdlcd — at Ta.^ila 12G 

Cu'hS of the Indo-Sryihiaas ... ^ ... ... 57 

assigned to the S’ is or Abars ... ... ... oS 

of the great Moga oi 5 Iv)hs and Lis nuccossors, Ams and Azilises 

of Koz.ok 11 lo Kadphizes ... ... 6t> 

of Iloemo or Iliiua KadphizA's ... (it 

Coinniii (Stone)* Beniaiiis of — , probably of Oi*eelc origin, foiwid in Taslla 128 

Constantinople* Mdlinaeh, the vio^l prince of the Sogdoitea, appeared 

at— ... ' ... 77 

- — 5 P — and ]\lount Altai. Several embassies 'ibllowed 

beUveen — ... ... ... 7S 

*1 Coppor-plate inscription discovered in a mound at Taicila 124 

Court, GeniJiab opened certain lopes in Manikyala k»4 *'** 161~1©» 

Curtius, Q <' us totriH o( the people of Taxila recorded by 
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Curtius, Q, Peculi^ito' to 4ie subjects of Sophitw by 

ara tho sam» as tho»e attributed to the Kathm by 8toby 

Otistom of the present Qakars 

‘ 'i 

Cuatoma of the people of Taxila recorded by Q. Curtum, Philostratuis 
aud Pa Hian ... 
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the uame given to the city of Kophee by Pliny 
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^ Oaci and Dacia of Boman history Representing Daku 

— — originally formed part of the Getic horde 

* The name of — gradually applied to the wludf Getic na* 

tion 

Dacot} and Massagetm mast be the same as the Tahia and Su 
Dalnstam Th« name of J)ah<x* still prfserred in — 

Dalnrj. The nanio of — derived from Dabyu, a robber'' 
still preserved in Dahia tan .. 

• called DasQB by StephaniH Bjz^ntLMis 

(Turanian). Aparni, n branch of the — 
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Aparni, Jtn emigrant tribe i'rom Ihihm above the 

— called Xandii and Para 

— — of the Caspian belonged lo Massagelo? 

— and Sacoe. Su or 8as, a cemmon appelhtion fox — 

— — may be described as the Sa« of the 

or St!s divided by Strabo into three the Aparr/t or 

Parni, the Xanthii or Xandii, and Parii or Piseuri 

occupied by the Yuchi or Tochari, is confirmed by Justiu 

Daku. The word Dahm used as — in modern Hindi 

— afom represented by Daci and Dacia of Roman history 
PiU^taloka. Hill of — near PalodLeri * 

the Montes Dmdali oi the Greeks,., 

Ojive of Prince Sudaim in — 
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or Kavwar. An riccou>t of ^be city of -- ... 

Naaife of KiAgft Kings? found ou coins 

Wi^a*PinLa or EansL An account of ih*- jdacc Ccdlcd — 

Narain of Abu .Hi ban ideaiiiVd ^itii Nare^'^au. tu-? cap'Ui of Bairat 
or Makya ... 

Narod or Ranod. Au accouui lia* old knrj of — I 

I 

Narwor or Nalapura. A a aonrxiii>. of the <ity of — , * 

tke ancient ciKmd Fadnuivati ,,, ,,, | 

Jmexiptiau dated in S. 1177' or A, D. 1120 ... ., | 

— Kurrendered to Naslr-ud-tiin Malmiud ufDoIhi in A. 1>. 12aF.. j 
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Ancient cam» of — ... j 

Md by iliC Toinar dynasty of Gwwiior frera A., It to } 
15Ut? ... ... ) 
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Kasir-ud^diu Mabmad of IMlii Qapiurtxl Hiirwar in A. 11, 1251 ,* 

JSik<3i^0f the dty which Alexander omit on the acenc of lik battle with 1' ‘ 

Foru^^ ... t ... ... 187 

identified r^dth ... ^ *•* I 
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JfmHfiu Taxila .*. } IIS, 114 

SfifibipuT or Ab^*Shiba.r in Khoraeao, llie capital of the Aba; or 

Afor ' ,,, *.* -IT*' " 29 

Kcia«. Ab account of the place called — ,20<? 

BTomatch iSopitbcs, Country of tL.e — *.* ^36 

Kur dbcoTered reiica in a tope at Tnxila 130 

— ^ dibco^red a cipper j4ato inscriptioi]! iii a tope at Taxlla ♦** 133 

Kurabad. An account of the town of — ,,, SW 

O. ^ 

Ohind or iKliildmnda. An account of the city oi B2 

The uMTie of — wriUen as Waihand or Oailfcantt hy Abu 
itihau in A. D. 1030 ,,, ... ilf, 

cailed BUhanda hy ,,, % ... I 93 

103 
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— «« t]i»> TB<'j5t probable bh-e of Etnholbua *», 
Ophiolatrous race, Kashmir originally peopled by the ’ 


Pabhi range of hills ill Jaial pur i.. 

Fadn3k«Ftit the present *irv* av , , , m . 

Pakorett. Parthian name Ac inxi ia 

> >.., one ^*f the iati^st of the Indo-i^cythian Kings 

PtdodhTO m An account of tlie villagt' of — 

Panoba P.and im Yuclhlshtliii'a and his brother^ called the 
PancJb^la occu}n«d by Drupada ... »**, . **, , 

Pandus. Bat-ghara eo* Seven temples** at Katasf ^idbuted to 
Tanint, Sald:ar% ih> biiih-plare of — *,* 

Panjab Etlmology of the — 

— — appr<^imte4 by the An^vas, the deeoondanfej of Ais.ti 
^ or Iforthem ludo-Scythia colonized hy tho 
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Parsdato and Aparui. The coimaKion hetweeD — c-iBoborakd by a 
> jstatement of Stfabo 

or RoyaJ Seytbiana of nerodotiib ulcntified wiib iko Parii o^’' 
PiiiiStiri 

Para«kawara- ABtiquitie» of " dt^Bcribod by Hwen TbaRng 

PAriham Rajas of Gwalior ... 

Pan-ki.4km. A sand-istoiie ridge erdloA “ ki Manikyala ... 

PaHkshita, Deatli of — by the serpent Takehaka 

Parri or Pis^uri identtfied with Paralato? or Royal ^^uythians of Hero- 
dotus , ... •- 

Parthia. AWsarorf comiecfod woth tho dragon-worshipping Scyths 
of — ... ... 

ParthiaiiS vvere Ihr tuUts of Xxido^b^’ythia an nlated by tlio author of 
tUo PeriptL.;^ 

— . Su or Sakas nai di^tinguishuble from — ... ... 

Patoionh an Ind o-Soy tluan itile- a-iYoidiiig to h’tnho ... 

Pasupotu son of Toramoua. ... *.* ► 

JuBcnpiloii of fv>uTid rI Gvv.uior ... ... 

Paurava. Xonic of — omy l^ept by Oropado ... ... j 

iVuravoB ox <b s.‘otidanls of Puny a son of Vaj.ii 

Valley of P)0 Ganges ap)>ropnatv.u uy — 

Cbaj and R-echna Duabs occupmd b ' the p 'hr fytho 

Macedonian in vasioxi ... '« • ^ * I 

Periplus. The author of ibo — cidis the eornthe^. at ih-' month A | 
the Indus tUi.' ‘■'Seaboard of Scythia j 

-™-.— Tito stalomont of li.o t^nikor ot the xh.it ParrhianB woro , 
tht' rakrs of liido-S<’ytl\ia .. 

Pesliawar or Paraahawanu An account xhe city oalb 'x 

*Orand Caxavansari of - Was l.uilt on the -ite d£ tlie 

Garh-lwatri 

Peutingemn. Tftblea. Tatikui or Takai^ most probaWj the Tahora, of 
the — ■ ... 

Philostratus. Customs of the people of ,Tasila racorded by 
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PisnpraBia of Aiocandor idei^Bittd wilb Asarur 

A'- 

a»« '•»« 

301 

p}>iT^*& Hcfiidras represenlft Saiadru orSftUaj..* 

♦** 

12 

Po& the antagonist of Alexandw ^ ... 

»*» ’ *t* ^ 

, 17 

^ Bot &e name of a King hut that of the tribe PaxilWTM j ♦♦•, 


Afexauder s battle with — *** 

1 

' t.# ‘ -»*' ^ 

181 

Pfisoinn. Gakars perhaps alluded by — when ho speaks of “Savage 
Gargais,” Gargarida’ique traces ... 

25 

PrisoTWi of Q waliot » . . • • • 


369 

Prithi Eaj. Gakai named JIalili Hath came ip tbo lud of — 

24 

Proklais^ to the north of lado-Sc} tbi?> *♦* 

«t4 

46 

PtolemyV Zanulrnh y'opmenti^ Saiadru or Satl^ 

• a < * » * ' 

12 

Piolomy. Cuographh'ai work of -- ..t 

*♦1 **' 

' 83 

Strab-^ or Plinv 

in the po^sestiion of 

ii. 


»—— — - places a town uataeA Amakatls or Amakapis to the west of | 
the* Ha VI aeav Labokla or Labor* 

Vavu- Patiraras, the descenduiita of 

rusiikaiayati or Pe^dct-liiotis. An accoimt of the city of • 

Puvlipaiiiitra. ki§g of Fatal iputra 

100 for the bead of ev-ry Baddbi^ 

iSiniiruna m Sakula * ^ ’ • v 

Ac:nitr-ltrn. of — , (^countered the Yavanaii' 

Grivk» tha Inu'.^iS ... 

Pula war occupied hj il»e Janjr, has ».* ‘ »♦> 

I Ja5i*juhas froro hv the Oakars »«« / 

Pa-tee-kia made Pu-cheka ly M. Julieu Mt 

E 

E®kl«' The of — ^ which rul(d Sindh for iS7 yeata^ was in all 

Esiia Kani-hfirWiaU. A bnge rnoiino, called ^ — near Thanesar • . J.pt 
Tarangjai- Althiaara laentii/uod in the -« 
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liamanani^ tho Hindu ,,, j 

^ - p . ^ 

Jlauiujana* frnia ti'c — «»licv/ ile iS Kiiikc’jti on tl:i i 

i'iik‘ ol* tile Jhelam ,, .1 

Eam-gat. Hamt of Raja Vaya utbclifr^f bill of -'•> , j 

1 

Irfeutifioatioia of --- raili *^o’'‘^.^^. U inconn'leto ! 

Tlea'^hu of ^ one tbou-^K^el o.-ei v^aln , ; 

< ' ' ) 

— - insl^oj iienni "oioT^rctl 'e C,G7 foot of j 

J\ ri iuii ^ • » ^ •■ la* * a i 

dei?cnl»e<^ ... . ♦*- ... | 

Hi.nod 01 Nurnd. An 'if tin old unvn t i — ^ | 

0*'u il nidii I'abo.tj -it »4- »«.> . I 

t 

i ’'Ui i at •*'" .. ... j 

Ro'i.-t vr AAir ! HnUa. ' o^Aue place calL d . | 

llomahi^ lu - ‘ . . . . .. j 

I!ao. Iv 'ijdj Isife Uo KusKar* . , ; 

^.nj oC Jf’flilvilhavk l', t‘(w Ibjo ‘f 


kf. i.r Auldrcn, and ' 


^.al*' ■ oy ’ nn)\ j 


/f.; . .vmc of tHo b.‘v '. — }‘b‘Piiiicd V pb Mauitiulc 

Rfvivni i'i.rii or tkurn7'‘'' '* "" 

Tlie ir*'^ o' -J el " 


i 


B.'cumi Ooabs cxcit ’.'-! »/ tbo lao-ru'. ^i ' <> M' - Maco<U,w, j 
inviuion ,.* ”■ ’** "'’ I 

Tkc 4i«trut or— v-.v-.:.-c I'lO.n ..p l'nl \.'' O" liaii'-tius . -. ; 


llijr (Fbija) c'i'jjosed F.uid &.W »;i K-Uoj ;sa;i "* iliU'„.o . . , 

Eoclv scuFftaren oJ' G'^'-iLior ^ ••• _ •■• ’- I 

GiuMiMt) uoai- Cvp».v, Gar.iPi.k ^bo Mo,;a,l Eiojv,^.- a* TTdsao ; 
Abdal • ... , ■•• . 
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IKSBX. ' 


f'iiOT. 


•[toLv.'a^’' 


Pil&B. 


Bulnsof Asiirnr ‘ ..,» 

of Sarhind 
of Chantiravati 


Sabanna* a town noav the Wv^at bank of the Iodu«, ideutified witlx tW 
modem town ot ^hi ... 

Sabat OT Abar. Gal ar, oulj a variatloa of the eibaio title of ~ 

S&bttMnaeSf the T5ame of Abbarcs as written by Diadorae 

Sabiaaa, Motmtainous parts of — , tbat is tSie bills between Slntri and 
the MargaUa Pass 

Saboe, The name of Sobii written a» — 

f^adan, a hill tribe ... ... ... .m 

Sagala of Ptolemy identified with Sakbra ... ^ 

Sagaraiokm amd Tokhari must be the Stt and yacbi ... 

of Ptolemy. Sarancoe of TrogriS is an abbreviated fonu 

ot ... »«» *.» 

Sagaris or Sagar. Sahara uli deKved tbeir name from the — 

Sabi or Lobars^ Chiefs of — traced tbeir descent from Sahvahan 

Saka, pv^baViy one of the Native terms ... 

*—<». *^rhe iiame of — bilH presorred by the great tribe of Sok or 

a term never mcd to doKignate the Toebari or Yuehi 

era eff^bli&bed by Salh^an from the date of h^ battle mth the 

Indad^^tbians ... ... 

Sakala of the Brahmans identified with Simgala olf Alexander 

Braliroanioal accosts €^----*001100^4 from tixe 

♦ by rroiesaoi^LahiWm , v \*y . /T 

atill knom as Hadr-des 

. Bttddbist notices of — ««t It4 M« I 

A 

, Old city of ~ dcaerted at the time of HweilJhaeng's Tisit , /; 
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PiCr., 


^akrila. ^idYT city of — oJiBed IWkia by Hwen 11if;ang.,* 


t*. j 


was oapifii] of a kiogd^ni whicb extended Trom i\ic InduB ii> 

the Bya» 

I3a5>araul: of Strabo^ Saraj^cce of Trogos ^ at: albrcriatod forni of — 

an 1 0 do*Scjtb i an tribe acet) i d i n g to rabo 

dv-rved their name from the Sagaids* or Ragar 

■ or Ha^iaruLika^ ide’f' tided with the Aparol or Pami 

' aaotber ^^meral name for the Abara or J:>U 3 

Sakari, fc?abs"abau et^ume Hhe litle (f — 

ytika-Seythian^'. j'h M^oople ot Hakagten*^. orJled — 

« — - — tl'^ oapitel (d the — *,* 

.. — I.hrtj one of the cdle'^ of tli/j — , • 

Jf^'iLjsiene, j^iaro ’ of — gi'-n f,o th^’ greater part of Drangiuti'i 

The ]»oop\ t/ — called .Sat a-^cyth’’iiiS 

SaKc.sw'ar (MoivLij., .1 td, the n.^o.e ‘ii})|-1ied to the juliabths^ris jf — , , 

oalk 1 *fud by tiie Muh vuTiuJans on fcu‘<ount of It-* ro^eoi 

l)be»'ce w Mount Jud j>r Ararat m Ainiei».:t 

r^dxhrabajit;. An acc:omn of the of — ... 

M tl e of tljoBahruU Pasij ,«r 

u’.ti-.'bdcd viO Pi-demy'n Sagaia or Eutry^media 

Ma. I fha* vofs-k'n of Kaiiishka to the Uiih of — 

SaiaUu'tw All aeooant ol cAhd - 

ifie hirtb-place oi Jh^kini 

iiie ?tu>dcvu Town of Lahoy »». 

Saibahanp-n SaiKViiiiaii C3tabi.i.3hca a aevf atipitaj — . • ,, 

— with SjaiKol .v. 

S.JivaJiam- Cluefs of Sa*;! oi Lvthai-a t.-^Becd thetr doscetifc froit' — ... 

, f aliier of— loi-.f t :« Hie in. a b^Ue againsi the Iiu]lo-Sc5>thi3H8 

.sstabUfihcd a new capital at fc^balianimr 
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^ g U T-. , 

gjiUvftUau defeat tlio Indo-ScjtWana near Kaliror tilhin ^ HUltJ# ot 
Multan ... 

It' 

assumed the title of Siibarl ... ■ ■.• ‘••, . 

_ OBlablisVied tlie Saka era Irom Ike date ol Wfi IviUle with 

the Indu-Scythians ... ... ••• , 

— — I — . llasfdu, son of — 

.Sait Eange received the name of Jadu-ka-daug or Jaduo Mountains ... 
SaugRia. Clasiiical notices of - ... 

, Kathai or free Indians of - 

. People of — al nt ore nawed K.’.lli.oL ... ••• | 

_ 'Those of the two neighb<..uring cities of — are eadod “ free j 
Indians” •• '■• •*’ “■ 

of AWanderrettvgni^ed in the Sakala of the Br.ihimiis and | 

the Sagal of the ISu.ldiusts ... ••• ^ 

Sangaia-wahirTlba or S.angvila. An account of the pl..ce ealied - ... i 

«ijlcd Ilwen Thsaug in A. D. hhC . I 

i 

Description of — ... •*» '• | 

Saok&ia Vairnuia of If^shralr. ■ KuigUom of Gurjjara attacked by — 

Sapaiei?-c». Indo-Scj thiar. silver coin with the i.agend of 

eapatnus Eiver. one of tiie western tiibataries of the Indus 

identihed with Ihc ZhoK River or tiie Gonral ... 

Sarancoe and Aslapi of Trogus Pc.nip.hu. m.u.t be the Su and YucM of 
thoOfeiliese 

" of Trogus, an ahbrev iaiod form of Sagarauk® of Ptolmy and 

Satang Tok. the first 'Mnhammadiu* King of Oujniit 
Saranges of Arrian represcnle Satadru or Satlaj 
garaagpnr. An aeconnV of the old town of ... 

Sarhlnd. An account of the town of — ... ' — 

The'rnioaof— — "• 


IVOB. 


Satadru. th.. Sanskrit name of Sathij 
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Faok. 
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$ 

Satadru repreaeutijd by PWleiHj'B Zaradrtr4 ... ! 

12 

represented by Pliny's HesidruB 


— represented by Arrian's Saran^s 


Satanga raoana hundred parte" in ailusion to the numerous einannelb 
of thoBatlaj 

li'j. 

Sat-Gbara or Se^eu Temples” at Katas attributed to the Pandu;:} . 

m 

General style of — i» siinUar to lliai of the Kashmir 
temples, from A* D. 6:^5 to 9d9 


Description of ' 

I'JO 

Sati, a bill txibo 

rs 

Sutlaj. Megarsus tlio name given to tlie — by I)jo>'.y.siu8 Pcricgetpa 

12 

called fc>a tad ru in Sanskrit 

it 

Sauvira, the name given by Suvira to a plain conn tr;- between the 
luvlfis aud Jiiolam 

11 

Sculptures of Gv/allor 

Mi 

Scythia* Name of — restricted to the vrdicy of tar Luwer Indues 
below tlic j UTictiou of the live u vers 

pi 

Scvthlau conquest of Ariana Is referred to G. 0. 120 by the lO'^iaaony 
of the Cliujcso and Farthiaii bhtoites 


origin of the G.ak.br3 

22 

Sc-y'tliians, according io DionvBins Periogetes, (.till held tin' lower 
valicy of tlio ludiiS lowaids the ond of dia 

century .. 

ir 

“ Soa-board of Scvtlna." The conutrios at the mouth of (he InduB 

Mftilcd — ly the author of tlu- rcriplns 

Id 

Seri-ki-pind or Sui-ki-pind. A monnd at Taxila culled — 

120, 13d 

Serpent worship sbob'shed by the Buddhist King KaniJiku 

10 

— rf(stured by Qonarda UJ . ... ... ••• 


Shelum. founder of the Sogdian d jnasty 

70 

Sigal, the capital of tlio Saka-Scythians \ **’* 

45 

te and in Sangala t,. 

id. 

Sikh version of the legend of the Spring a^&aaau Ai>dal 

M J 

13d 
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0lndh, Ab account of tlif^ Tak^ of — 

^ Balaa once held po^sTOiaP of ■ — ^ 

or S^mtlicni Indo-?’evi:hiifc o<vnpj 0 d bj tbfi Jab, whiic Psnjab 
Cl' Jsiortbcm indo'Sc^^tbia eblonizw bj tbo Mccb 

9f4|>at Doak TJic sattlemcni of tbe GakariiJ in tbo oppsi' part 

of tuo — 

Sinbapura, described by Kweii Th«atig, should be K^tas 
Sir-Kap. ICoxoains of u temple near — *** ^ 

City of ribed *, ,,, 

— A moar‘d of nuns near Balarh > 

gir-Sukk A fortib- I eriJor-arc in Taxila called — m. 

a ru ucd mound ncir M‘’-"ad 

An acc> >itii of the pm-ce called ^ t»|» »>! *■»« 

Sirsl a>'oaliUin in ' d boUi--nj 1 Ih ' hU“ 

, r/Unch-ilazaia, a ccrraptiiai ol — 

goaniUw^ the preset t ^uli an River... ... 

Bvbii of QmntiH I'ui'^iuo and Sob-^ ox idciiMfe 1 wiiii Chobia 

FeribMa . . 

An aocouDi it the fjribe of — , . 

: or hiibjecta of Brj^^Hlles ,, ^ . »> 

The name of — variously written as Sobii, Suhij’ and fbu) 

or Cfeobha and Kathan or Kathi cocuocted v;iili each other aud 
nho with the Gakaw 

mttid have lost their independence ahortlj after Ale^and^r s death 

go^^dian Djnxisty. Shehim, fonmler of’ the — t.. 

Sogdiana aim Tahia occniued by tluj Yticlu 

Soi^doites. Hanhicb, the va^’^al prince of the •“-j, appe^ed at Con* 
stetinoplo in A* 1>* 5Cfx 

Bok or Bok^po. The name of l:^ka atiil pmerv»*d by the gr^at tribe 
of — ... ^ . 

Bonala Fimh The ruined mound called — in Mnnikjala •*. 
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8<*]Lt</hht^^u Tt‘nr^»ry uf — iimst L;i i Uio ‘^.lit o{ I 

in thi 81iidik i)o. % . . ^ ' 

! 

or h lla^ Greek <orui oi (;lioI>pai . , , . | 

1 

Poc to tin ' -f — C\i'''iha!! i 

the 'same as^ «Uril>nU‘I Uj in..* KalLui 1 v bt.-abo ' 


Soivii t'i' '^nbjecU c.' 

8p( ' / ut Hasan Abdal (-allrd umP oi' Ela^ lira 
^’ru;!:hna. tl\e site of 

Mcpbanus id r*y/<iatiUT/i ^ripl-al of Arinbo^ja ..foJ 

Xo]‘hei/j Gin ii<.^uv K .Mieim and p(M(pn Kopln'n.l .. 


- i* ' /.an; jXno* i 


a .OU''.hi’V Uainn 0)i UlO Bailee i 


r; ni U/<' BMfil ij'uoui. liXv . y »an . . , ■ 

']\ /[ ^ ;* n 0^ IXuki e n . , . . i 

Kal'ma Willi S( , f.- e . . . * 

“ atirMni’L ;> t/' 1^' il\ ^*1 '<f' ’i p'.'ilf'o’/ ^ 'xWf ' t ortLiis I 

L\ n^iis I . the b of S Ot ’> . . , j 

I 

Giit Ai.^iO^ j<j nio' .. t>n; f’nitn' o. laotisivf^ ‘ 

tV - ''>5 IXu'uv :j ‘ n.* i.f Oaao' . .. j 

3,. nv . i 

i 

-// • I ^ r , ' (/>.t lUi.us'iaH.O'* . , , j 

-- — ib.oua of - “ foauu av» a yaofipj^ , na^/.n A'’l)d«f' ... | 

- bnilr Ip- A ‘>k'v n .,‘ P oti Pn-t . . j 

', lO'j/t . ]/. h^JV ... .- .s' 

/ano'^r bo tbi Mait-ivva 8l>. ^ • I'uib/ l\y Asolo ... i 

Sfo] as Klinlvi B'lon:; 1.* ili.* *• la’*-* oi tbo* G.Jiirj 

P-'oMiasi ’ ... ... ' - «• * 


fon or >?; 4 :r'‘“jo]oo. . 3 n aevount of : o trib^ or -- ... . i 

-t~, rr{-Gnocs *'0 Hh? d/Mirfes. In Ibe .(\-U j>m'\ of tlio 2?/! con- 
tun ' oX, pO'- u'e«sion 0 } ibo - — 

.(,-c. ,1 In !^-- '>'.1-'. tn retif ait’ Soy;d.i\n;j ’r. IM | 
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Stt 03 r Sagaciuk^i again bv tbe ITuclu in 126 B. C. 

r- 1 -- retlrad and occupied KIpin or Kopkene 

- T — „. Drangiona^ a part of K5pia, belonged to tbe “ 

Aracbosia, a part of Kij in* belonged to Ae — .. 

Su or Bakas (Indo^ScytMan). Greeks, about U5 B. C., gave to . 

the — /** , 

_ , .,- jij:K>tit 57 B. Cm succumbed to the Sevtuiau ”\nohi or 
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